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“ Omnibus qui patriam couservariit, adjuverint, anxerint, certum esse in 
erelo ac detinitum locum, ubi beati zvo sempiterno fruantur. Cicero. 











A Sermon, preached at York, before the Legislative Council and 
House of Assembly, August 2, 1812. By John Strachan, D.D. 
And published at ihewr request, 12mo. Pp. 25. York, Upper 
Canada. 


Ir is the source of great satisfaction to us to see ‘our trans- 
atlantic brethren, in the British colonies, actuated by the same 
principles, and animated with the same spirit, which so ho- 
nourably distinguish the councils of the mother country. And, 
happily for those’ colonies, which, from their unshaken loyalty, 
and exemplary attachment, so justly deserve the esteem and 
the protection of the parent state, a sufficient force has been 
sent to their assistance, to secure them, effectually we hope, 
from the destructive incursicns of the enemy ; at least, from 
the direful effects of conquest, if not from the casual interrup- 
tion of domestic security and comfort. ‘Ihe text of this excel- 
lent divine is taken from Jeremiah, c. vill. v. 15.; and he thus 
opens his discourse : 


** Our mother country hath contended, with very little respite, for 
upwards of twenty years, with the most powerful and implacable 
enemy that ever threatened her existence as a nation, while we have 
enjoyed peace and tranquillity, and received the most solid proofs of 
her affection, though bieeding at every pore. It was not to be réason- 
ably expected, that this tide of prvsperity would remain for ever, or that 
we should be exempted from those calamities which are the common 
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Jot of humanity. Yet, such was our distance from Europe, and so 
difficult was it to anticipate any such collisions with our neighbours as 
would lead to war, that we flattered ourselves, that notwithstanding 
the irritations which had been industriously raised between them and 
Great Britain, friendly relations would still be maintained. We 
luoked fur peace, because we perceived no causes which could possibly 
justify a war. We were, indeed, astonished at the measures taken by 
the United States to embarrass and destroy the illustrious nation of 
which we form a part,—that nation which alone prevents universal 
despotism ; but we still cherished the hope, that reason would at 
length prevail. That the general interests of humanity would teach 
them to prefer the good of the world to their private advantage, and 
even to make some sacrifices at a time when every thing dear to the 
best interests of the human race was evidently at stake. We expected 
that a nation fighting for her own existence, resisting the most formi- 
dable tyrant that ever lived, and triumphantly arresting his progress, 
would at length obtain their favour ; and that, if they had not the 
mMagnanimity to assist in the contest, they would, at all events, abstain 
from weakening her mears of victory and defence. We looked for 
peace, we persuaded ourselves that the similarity of manners, habits, 
and opinions, the warm connexions which stili subsist between the 


‘two nations, the tender recollection that they once stood in the rela- 


tion of parent and child, would have taught the States moderation, and 
induced them to excuse any little faults on the part of the British, till 
a time of tranquillity should arrive, when they might be satisfactorily 
arranged. But no good came ; the darkness increased. In vain did 
we look for a time of health, for the tranquillising of those malignant 
passions which have for many years dictated measures so injurious to 
our mother country. In vain have we expected that interest and hu- 
manity, the talents and eloquence, exertions and wealth, of by far the 
most respectable portion of our enemies themselves, would turn the 
stream of prejudice, and shew to the deluded people, that if we were 


atany time wrong, it was caused by the incessant hostility of our 


powerful enemy ; they have not returned to health, they have allowed 
their passions to triumph, and they have announced that war exists 
upon our shores. We looked for a time of health, and Lehold trouble,” 


Indeed, if the United States had remained true to. those 
principles, on which they professed to justify their rebellion ; 
if they had had the smallest regard for that freedom, about 


which they so loudly declaim, but which, there is much reason . 


to believe, they neither value sufficiently, nor distinetly under- 
stand ; they would have called forth the whole energies of their 
federative republic, not in opposition to, but in support of, 
that country, which for years has been maintaining a perilous, 
but most honourable, struggle against tyranny and oppression. 
At all events, the government of such a republic would not 


have become the willing and servile ally of the great tyrant of 
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the European Continent ; a goveinment, which, according to 
the theory of Montesquieu, should have virRTUE for its basis, 
would not have linked itself with the greatest monster of ini- 
quity which the world ever produced. But all this the govern- 
ment of the United States has done, to the abandonment of 
every public principle, and by the violation of every publie 
duty. The preacher continues to observe, 


« We know by experience that prosperity does not always con- 
tinue: all of usin our private capacity bave tasted of the cup of 
affliction, and many have already experienced the horrors of war; let 
it not therefore surprise us, mach less fill us with dread, that we are 
now called upon to defend every thing that is dear to us, ard that we 
shall have to contend with an enemy at our very doors, for we have 
the most solid motives of consolaton, We have uniformly looked for 
peace, Lut no good came, for a time of health, byt tehold woulle, 
Ever since the disputes between our enemies and our mother country 
began, we have wished that they might bave a happy terminaticn, 
We have seen with pleasure, the moderation of Great Britrin ; ber 
readiness to concede every thing ‘hat was consistent with ber freedom 
and independence, and even an anxiety displayed by ail her Ministers 
of every party to remain on friendiy terms with America ; but. not- 
withstanding all this, she experienced only renewed insults, and is now 
proclaimed an open enemy, the great consolation, therefore, which 
will support us during the present unhappy times, is the conviction 
that. on our part, the war is just. To prove the truth of this, there is 
no necessity for me to examine the reasons alledged by our enemies 
for the war, but simply to state, that all defensive wars are just. We 
were at peace, war has been declared against us, we have been in- 
vaded and attacked, we are consequently acting on the defensive, that 
is, we are repelling injury. Now the justice of our cause is of the 
greatest advantage to us, it is, indeed, half the victory ; a man that is 
embarked in a good cause, has only to contend with exterior difficulty 
and danger, he may be plunged into calamity, his prosperity may 
vanish, but he never can be deprived of the approbation of his own 
conscience ; while it approves, he can bear with every privation ; he 
may be oppressed by men, but God is with him. But if any were in 
doubt, concerning the justice of our cause, the best informed of our 
enemies have publicly declared, that it is the most wanton and unpro- 
voked war that ever was made, and proceeds from the most coriupt 
and shameful motives. Shall we not then defend ourseives with the 
most sacred confidence. Every gentle method has been tried with 
our enemy, every reasonable offer of accommodation made, and a 
spirit of conciliation manifested, with such pe:severance, that even 
the most timid and moderate have found their patience exhausted. 
We were spurned, and yet we remained tranquil ; we seugh sor 
peace, and they have given us war. ‘That, under these circumstances, 
we may go forth confidently to battle, may be well inferred, tor the 
God of battles will be with us, And if to the justice of our cause we 
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add the graces of the Christian soldier, we need not fear the final issue. 
Numbers avail nothing against the religious ard the just, they are in 


the special keeping of the Almighty, who will dispose ef them in the 
most proper manner.” 


The best ground of defence is, unquestionably, a conviction of 
its justice, as well as of its necessity, And Dr. Strachan performs 
the duty of a Christian minister by forcibly impressing this 
truth on the minds of his congregation. He next proceeds to 
consider, and to expound, ably and correctly, the duties of the 
Christian soldier ; his exemption from hatred and revenge ; his 
firmness and courage ; ; and his love of his country. From 
this last head of duties, we extract the following passage : 


** His constant prayers urge him to the acquisition of this exccllent 
virtue. He must every day pray for the happiness of his country, and 
this certainly implies the purest patriotism, since nothing would be 
more profane and hypocritical than to offer up such petitions, if we do 
not present them from the heart. ‘ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem, 
they shall prosper that love thee. Peace be within thy walls, and 
prosperity within thy palaces, for my brethren and companion’s sake I 
will now say peace be within thee, because of the House of the Lord 
our God I willseek thy good.’ The royal prophet from the warmth 
of his expressions supposes that every good man is full of this noble 
attachment, and ready to pour it out Ov every proper occasion, and 
with the greatest reason, for there is no virtue which affords us co 
many inducements, and it is impossible that a person of werth and 
integrity can be destitute of it. A love for our nation when pure and 
undefiled, is one of the noblest affections of which we are susceptible, 
and hath acauired the love and admiration of mankind in every age of 


the world. Tlere are, however, two classes of men who join in de- 


crying this virtue. 

“« First, Those who say that mankind are governed at bottom only 
by low and selfish principles. Such persons make a jest and mockery 
of patriotism, and deride all pretences to this generous passion as delu- 
sive and affected. Destitute themselves of the sinallest spark of this 
noble virtue, they think othersin the same situation, and knowing the 
baseness of their own hearts, they conceive that all mankind are so 
likewise. But profane history furnishes us with many eminent exam- 
ples of this disinterested passion, and the Scripture numbers sti!! more 
precious. With what holy warmth and zeal does King David speak 
of his native land. Our Saviour himself wept over the approaching 
ruin of Jerusalem. All our feelings'and perceptions are in favour of 
thisvirtue, every age presents us with examples of its unimpeachable 
uprightness, and none ridicule it but those who are insensible to 
morality. 

*€ Second, Those who affect to call the love of our country a nar- 
row plejudice, totaily inconsistent with the Christian character. How 
a virtue can be thus inconsistent which our Saviour himself practised, 
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is not very easy toshew. Were patriotism a determination to support 
our country in the wrong, an inclination to do evil to promote her 
advantage. as it has sometimes been defined, then might we admit it 
to be a narrow and illiberal prejudice ; but the patriotism for which 
we plead; is an ardent and fixed disposition to promote our country’s 
good by all the lawful means in our power, to sacrifice life, fortune, 
and every thing that we hold most dear, for its security and defence, 
not to seek its aggrandisement by the depression of other nations, or 
by doing any thing inconsistent with justice, piety, and virtue ; but to 
employ faithfully all our talents in adding somewhat to .its happiness, 
[t is that warm affection which a good man feels for the happiness of 
his kindred and friends, extended to the society of which he is a mem- 
ber. But it is pretended that we have no precept, no distinct warrant 
from holy writ for the cultivation of patriotism. Does not this hea- 
venly religion inculcate and inspire a temper of universal benevolence 
and love which unites us to all men, considers us the children of God, 

and engaged by the strongest obligations to promote the great interests 
of the human race, without any regard to nation or country, faith or 
religion, so fav as we are able, but as we can seldom do this in an 
active manner, we are taught by the same religion to promote the 
felicity of particular societies of men and of individuals, according to 
the relations in which we stand towards them, and our knowledge of 
their deserts. 

** Ifthen acalm and steady love of mankind be the most noble 
and worthy principle on which we can act, surely the next in point of 
excellence and merit, is the love of our country. They can never be 
separated, he that loves mankind in general, loves his native land in 
particular. All his social propensities and instincts lead directly to 
this. ‘The attractions of friendship, and all his domestic affections 
give it a warmth which universal benevolence never can acquire. 
Those pretending indifference to their country, or who give the pre- 
ference to its enemi¢s, are not merely strangers to Christianity, and 
regardless of the example of our blessed Saviour, but they are destitute 
of all moral sentiment. If we love a bosom friend, a brother or sister, 
a father or mother, better than strangers, is it not equally reasonable 
for us to prefer our own to foreign nations. Are we to regard those 
who have injured us more highly than our countrymen, To endea- 
vour to loveall nations equally, is the same with endeavouring to leve 
all our acquaintance equally, it dissipates our affections altogether, and 
ends in the most determined selfishness. Accordingly, most of these 
who have been the firmest advocates for universal, to the exclusion of 
particular, benevolence, have been noted for their individual ferocity, 
They were so much taken up with all mankind, that they had no time 
to be kind and affectionate to their household ; seeking the peace of 
the world, they neglected the wants of their neighbours, and willingly 
dispensed with the duties of charity, under the pretence of acting on 
a greater scale, and of benefitting all the human race. Patriotism is, 
therefore, one of the noblest virtues, not a cool deliberate preference 
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of our native land, buta warm an affectionate zeal, ready to punish 
those who do it evil. 

“< We have, indeed, frequently to lament, that this exalted affection 
degenerates into jove for a party, which straitens and contracts our 
minds, and leads us to prefer their views and interests to the public 
good. And ina free country like this, where diffirences of opinion 
concerning public affairs may be sincerely maintained, gieat danger 
arises, more especially in such critical times as the present, least a few 
designing men, who are secre'Jy hostile to the best interests of the 
country, take advantage of any party spirit that may exist, to promote 
their machinations, and induce, by their specious pretences, the adop- 
tion of the most pernicious measures, under the cloak of securing their 
liberties, and maintaining their independence. In order to prevent 
any thing like this, ‘et us carefully avoid all those questicns on which 
we are Known to differ; let us make a joint sacrifice of a!] the heats 
and animosities which those differences may have engendered, and 
since we are all anxious to defend our country against the common 
enemy by word and deed, let our only contention be, who shal] out- 
strip the otber in this race of glory. And if we are placed in public 
and conspicuous situations, whether by the conficer ce of the governs 
ment, or the voice of the people, let us hasten at this cinical moment 
to strengthen and multiply our means of Jefence. Environed almost 
with our enemies, and mixed with doubtful! characters and seciet 
traitors, it is neces:ary and proper to arm government with more ex- 
tensive powers than usual to meet this exigency, and to bury for a 
time, part of our freedom, as some do thei: gold, on the approach of 


‘an enemy, that it «nay rise again with redoubled splendour. We pull 


down without hesitation parts of a building when on fire, to preserve 
the remainder, and we do not coldly deliberate and carefully measure 
the dimensions of the part to be destroved, because while we are doing 
this, the whole may be lost Remedies for inmediate evils ought 
not only to be given, but given with dispatch, and what have the 
faithful and the upright to fear from strengthening the hands of go- 
vernment, when we are nearly surrounded with, and even harbouring 
our enemy in our bosums ? certainly nothing. Wicked and seditious 

rsons may fear, and such and only such will oppose them ; but the 
friend of his country, the honest and well-intentioned loyalist, has no- 
thing to fear, such powers are not directed against him, he wiil never 
know that they exist, except in the punishment of traitors. The 
sword of justice, however sharp, is a shield to the just, and a terror 
‘only to the wicked. No man, therefore, who is conscientiously de- 
termined to defend his king and country, can be opposed to such mea- 
sures. Think, therefore, my friends, when you hear and see Jamen- 
tations and tears for the supposed prostration of our liberties and the 
hardships which traitors and persons justly suspected may experience, 
that you hear and see: ot merely the charming of serpents, and the 
tears of crocodiles, but the death knell of yourselves, your friends and 
companions murdered by the very traitors whom such whining im- 
pastors endeavour to protect. Is this a time to pity traitors, when we 
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are resisting the most cruel oppression and slavery, a time for measur- 
ing with scrupulous nicety the hours and days of their confinement, 
when we are fighting for our hearths, our wives, and children, and the 
happy constitution which we enjoy ? May such hollow policy be far 
from us, and let our patriotism be a consuming flame to the treache- 
rous, and the terror of our enemies.” 


Our readers will perceive by this passage, that Dr. Strachan 
has formed very correct views of the nature and properties of 
genuine patriotism; as well as of those modern pretenders to 
patriotism, who havé the word in their mouths, but not the 
feeling in their hearts. Oj the lawfulness of bearing arms, his 
notions are equally accurate. 


** And let no one suppose, that because Scripture and reason equally 
condeinn all wars as judgments and crimes, it becomes unlawful for a 
Christian to bear arms, for although war itself must be derived from 
the malignant passions, and is one of the sorest calamities with which 
a Jand can be visited, the profession of a soldier is no where forbidden 
or condemned in holy writ ; on the contrary, persons so employed are 
mentioned in the most honourable manner. It was of a Roman. cen- 
turion that Christ pronounced the memorable eulogy, ‘ I have not 
found such faith, no not in Israel.’ Itwas a centurion who exclaimed 
while viewing our Saviour on the cross, ‘ Surely this was the Son of 
God!’ The first Gentile convert received into the Christian church 
wasa Roman soldier, nor was his continuing in that profession de- 
clared inconsistent with his new religion. In bearing arms, therefore, 
in defence of your native land, you are not to suppose that you are 
transgressing any of your duties as Christians ; on the contrary, you 
are discharging some of the most exalted : but it is not to be con- 
cealed, that you will be obliged to endure many hardships, and to 
submit to many severe restraints—we shall behold trouble. You 
must, therefore, above all things, acquire that fortitude which we have 
mentioned as one of the graces of the christian soldier ; it will enable 
you not only to endure the many privations of a military life, but to 
perform your different duties with alacrity, and to be strictly obedient 
to your supericr officers. Obedience to orders is a duty of the utmost 
importance, for without steady discipline you cannot be useful. It is, 
indeed, troublesome at first for men brought up to civil employments 
to attend regularly to military duty ; but this, or tame submission to 
the foe, isthe only alternative. And it will give us a consolation that 
our enemy never can enjoy, to reflect that we have not sought the 
war, but done every thing to avoid it; and that our parent state 
granted every condition, till demands were made totally inconsistent 
with her independence ; demands, which if complied with, would 
have, in a few years, stripped her of those valiant defenders who have 
exalted her so high among the nations of the earth. But while wedo 
not conceal the many hardships to which we shall be exposed in the 
prosecution of the war, and which ta many of us will be the more 
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severely felt, on account of the private connexions which we have 
with our enemy, we are confident that they will be much diminished 
by every one exerting himself to the utmost of his power, and that 
this is the only way of bringing the contest to a prosperous issue.”’ 


We have been more diffuse in our accourit, and more 
copious in our extracts from this discourse, than we usually 
are with single sermons, unless upon very particular occasions ; 
because, first, it is not printed in this country, and is, conse- 
quently, not to be purchased ; and, secondly, because we are 
particularly anxious to do justice, at all times, to the loyal 
exertions of our colonial brethren. 
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An Appendix to the Inquiry into ihe present state of Medical 
Surgery. By the late Thomas Kirkland, M. D. in which the 
removal of Obstructions and inflammation in particular instan- 
"ces 3 with the causes, nature, distinctions, and cure, of ulcers, 
is considered : taken from his manuscripts, with a preface, 
introduction, notes, &c. By James Kirkland, Surgeon, Apo- 
thecary to the Tower. 8vo. Pp. 144. Underwood and 
Blacks, London; Haddocks, Warrington. 1812. 


‘© Wuen my late father, Dr. Kirkland,’ says the editor of this 
volume, ‘‘ began bis inquiry into the state of medical surgery, he 
intended to give to the world a system of this branch of the profes- 
sion which he had found by long experience to be successful. But 
not having proceeded far in the third volume, the publishing a work 
so incomplete was entirely out cf the question,” 


It is much to be lamented that this able and worthy practi- 
tioner did not live to complete his purpose; for every pro- 


fessional work which came from his pen was the result of deep. 


knowledge, intense application, and extensive practice ; 
and was, therefore, pregnant with useful instruction. We are 
sorry too, that Mr. Kirkland, who is in possession of his father’s 
manuscripts, whence the contenis of this book have been prin- 
cipally extracted, did nct prefer the mode of publishing a new 
edition of the Medical Surgery, which has long been out of 
print, Incorporating, or adding, those remarks on the nature 
und treatment of ulcers, &c. to that which he had adopted of 
a separate publication. But in whatever form the communica- 
tions of Dr. Kirkland are conveyed to the world, they are sanc- 
tioned by the recommendation of a name which is synonymous 
with knowledge. 

We learn, from the introduction, that Dr. Kirkland was the 
pupil of Dr. William Holbrook, who practised surgery at. 
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Loughborough, and who was a disciple of the cld school, Wise~ 
man being his model. In 1745 Dr. K. attended the lectures 
of Drs. Lawrence and Nicolls, and then was first “ struck with 
the fire of his profession.” Certainly no man ever entered 
more heartily into any profession than Dr. K. did into his ; it 
occupied his whole thoughts, time, and atteution ; it was, lite- 
rally, his only pursuit, and hence it was, probably, that he at- 
tained to that perfection which established his fame while 
living, and which has consecrated his memory since his death, 

The mode in which his attention was first directed to the 
particular study of ulcers is here related, as well as the treat- 
ment which his close attention to the subject led him to adopt, 
and which he pursued with wonderful success, during a long 
life, anda most extensive practice. The result of his expe- 
rience in this branch of surgery is ably detailed in those pages 
which treat of the different kinds of ulcers, and of the modes 
of cure ; illustrated by cases. This xppendix will, of course, 
form an useful addition to any medical library, and, we hope, 
will lead to the publication of a new edition of the author’s 
excellent treatise on medical surgery. 
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A full Exposure of Ann Moore, the pretended Fasting Woman 
of Tutbury. Third Edition, with Additions. 8vo. pp. 30. Is. 
Baldwin, London; and Wayte, Burton upon Trent. 1813. 


Tuts woman is one of the most extraordinary, and certainly 
one of the most successful, impostors that has, for many years, 
preyed upon the folly and credulity of mankind. That a 
human heiug could live without eating or drinking, was a posi- 
tion so monstrous, that had any one been rash enough to 
advance it, he would intfatlibly have been treated as a fool or a 
madman. Even those modern philosophists, who coatended 
so strenuously, some few years ago, for the perfectibility of the 
human race, and for the practicability of averting disease, and 
of preserving health, by mental fortitude, or rather by an act 
of volition, still never carried even their theorv so far as to 
pretend that food and drink were unnecessary to the existence 
of man. But Ann Moore arose; and having been a great 
sinner, she was, no doubt, believed to be, cccording to the tenet 
of some modern visionaries, a great saint, and her assertion of 
the practicability of prolonging life by perpetual fasting obtained 
easy credit; it was actually believed, that she subsisted several 

ears without either solid or liquid food ; persons flocked to 
see this prodigy from all quarters of the kingdom, the offerings 
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of credulity converted her poverty into comparative affluence ; 
and, but for the pertinacious interposition of some recent 
sceptics, the imposition had continued, without detection, to 
the end of her life. 

The writer of this article, being in the neighbourhood, 
visited Tutbury, when, according to her own account, she had 
fasted about tour years ; when he both heard and saw sufficient 
to convince him that she was an impostor, and to be astonished 
at the easy belief which her story had obtained. He commu- 
nicated this conviction to his friends, and to others, with the 
grounds upon which it was founded; some of which were the 
same as those which the vigilance of Mr. Bott is here said to 
have discovered. She then pretended that she had no feeling 
from her breast-bone to her feet; yet she unguardedly objected 
to the pressure of a warm hand to her stomach. 

The accoant here given is perfeetly accurate, and will be found 
interesting to those who are unacquainted with the particulars 
of this extraordinary case; especially as it is drawn up in good 
Janguage, and interspersed with seasonable, pertinent, and 
judicious, remarks. ‘The author expresses his belief, that Ann 
Moore has been in the habit of taking very little food; indeed, 
her daughter says, that her chief nutriment is tea; and that 
she can subsist on less than would suffice for the subsistence 
of any other person. But he very properly adds, 


‘* These remarks do by no means extenuate her guilt as a vile 
wmpostor ; indeed, she is, and ever will be, infamous ; and the crimi- 
nality of her imposture is increased by the covering which she threw 
over it. She made a high profession of religion ; would call the Bible 
‘ her best companion ;’ pretend to elucidate obscure passages ; and 
in general obtruded this subject on her visitors. Undoubtedly, she 
often found it a ready way to the pockets of some, though to others 
it must be very disgusting. 

«* She must have arrived at a high degree of impiety, or she could 
never have offered her case to the world as a divine miracle. And it 
is astonishing that she should have obtained any credit for this asser- 
tion. 

<¢ There was nothing in her circumstances that could require the 
particular interposition of God. She was poor, perhaps in want; but 
this was no reason why God should deviate from the established order 
of nature, and his general providence for her support. Let not the 
infidel triumpi:. He has gained no victory. The miracles recorded 
in scripture are all worthy the Divine Being: were a'l wrought to 
accomplish an important end; but here was nothing to be acecm- 
plished but what his daily providence would supply ; and, therefore, 
there was no miracle wrought. 

« But she professed to be religious, to esteem the Bible! She 
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did; but she was not what she professed tobe. Why then should 
religion be branded with infamy through one who was never under 
its influence.” 


It is fortunate for the public, that it never entered the head 
of this woman to become a convert to popery; for then she 
might have procured abuncant vouchers for the miracle per- 


. formed on her person; and we should have scen the Right 


Reverend Vicar apostolic, Dr. Milner, stand forward in attesta- 
tion of her truth, and supply an apt companivn for the miracle 
of St. Winifred’s well, 
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The Resources of Russia in the event of a War with France ; 
and an examination of the prevailing opinion relative to the 
political and miltary conduct of the Court of St. Petersburgh : 
with a snort Description of the Cozaks. By M. Eustaphiéve, 
Russian Consul at Boston. ‘Third edition. 8vo. Pp. 32, 
America, printed ; London, re-printed. For J. Stockdale, 
1813, 


An Appeal tothe Nations of Europe against the Continental 
System : published at Stockholm, by author ity of Bernadotte, 
in ; Mapoh, 18i3. By Madame de Stiel Holstein. 8vo. Pp. 
98, 4s. J. M. Richardson. 1813. 


WE have classed these publications together, because they 
both relate to the actual state of politics, foreign and domes- 
tic; because they both involve objects of considerable impor- 
tance in respect to the war, and the situation of the belligerent 
powers ; and because they both derive additional consequence 
in the eyes of Englishmen, from the circumstance of their 
being the productions of foreigners, who deliver their free and 
unbiassed opinions, on the respective merits of British states- 
men, and on the general system of policy pursued by the Bri- 
tish cabinet, in the present disjointed and critical state of 
Europe. 

Mr. Eustaphiéve was induced:to take up his pen by the lau- 
dable motive of rescuing his sovereign and his country from 
the unjust reflections which he conceived to have been cast 
upon both by the partisans and supporters of the Grenville 
administration, whom he supposes, and certainly not without 
great skew of reason, to have been actuated by the selfish 
desire to screen their patrons from the censures bestowed upon 
them for the néglect and abandonment of our allies, after the 
battle of Austerlitz ; by endeavouring to prove, that these allies 
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were either unwortiy of support, or else that, instead of being 
deserted, they had abandoned us. It must be in the recollec- 
tion of all our readers, that, at the period alluded to, Lord 
Hutchinson was deputed by the cabinet to act as a.kind of 
military ambassador, on the part of this country, at the court, or 
rather in the camp of Alexander ; that, when there, he sent 
home the most discouraging accounts, of the state, discipline, 
and resources of the Russian army, and that the ministers, 
obviously averse from affording any assistance to Russia, not 
only gave implicit credit to, but acted entirely upon, these 
representations of ti:eir agent. It forms, therefore, one of the 
author’s principal objects to demonstrate the fallacy of his 
Jordship’s remarks, the inaccuracy of his relations, the weak- 
ness of his judgment, and his ignorance of facts ; evidently, 
with a view to fix upon the ministry of that day the serious 
charge of a violation of solemn e engagements, and a breach of 
national faith. For this purpose he enters into a concise, but 
satisfactory, detail of the natural and acquired resouices of the 
Russian empire, completely demonstrative of her positive con- 
sequence in ihe scale of nations, and of her relative importance, 
considered as the ally of any other power. He fully rescues 
her also from the contemptuous obloquy cast upon her. by a 
superficial and prejudiced observer, who had neither the 
ability to estimare her worth, nor the wish to consider it in 
its true and proper point of view. 
His tract, therefore, is highly important, both with regard 
to the character of the two nations, as far as the same may 
be implicaied in the events which preceded and _ occasioned 
the peace of ‘Tilsit ; and in respect of the information it con- 
tains, which enables us to form a just estimate of the political 
and physical strength of the Russian empire. 
. M. Evstaphiéve begins with a complaint that Russia has 

been treated with injustice, as well by her friends, as by her 
enemies ; the former having greatly over-rated, and the latter 
having still more undervalued, her power and resources. We 
have always rated ourselves among the number of her friends, 
but we have never stated, nor formed, any opinion of her 
strength which is pot more than justified by the author's own 
statement ; nor do we recollect any opinion advanced upon 
this subject which was justly chargeable with exaggeration. 
It is possible, indeed, and not improbable, that some politicians 
may have been led to form unjust or unwarrantable expecta- 
tions, from the use and application of her power; but this is 
a very different thing from a false. and exaggerated estimate of 
the power itself. It must be observed, that in stating the 
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objects of this publication, we have been guided by the direct 
tendency of the anthor’s observations, rather than by his own 
acknowledgement ; for in his fourth page, he says, “* the abi- 
lity of Russia to defend herself, is the only object of this in- 

quiry.” Now were this strictly the case, he could have no 
occasion to justify his government for having concluded the 
peace of Tilsit ; nor yet to enter on the conduct of the Gren- 
ville administration towards his sovereign and country. We 
have, therefore, stated his objects, which are of a complicated 
nature, more correctly than he has chosen to state them him- 
self. Indeed, the very mode which he has adopted in the pur- 
suit of his interesting inquiry, is alone decisive of this part of 
the question. For instance, he begins thus, ‘* First, then, as 
to the insufficiency of resources.” Now, had his object been 
merely to shew the ability of Russia to defend herseif against 
foreign i invasion, he would have thus entitled the first branch of 
his inquiry “ on the sufficiency of her resources.” But his 
own language shews that he~is framing an answer to state- 
ments of her insufficiency, which he contends are unjust, and 
which he undertakes to disprove. Nay, he expressly observes, 
“ the insufficiency of her resources—the vacillation of her policy 

—foreign influence and corruption—and the defects of her mih- 
tary system—form now a creed so general, and so readily em- 
braced, as to call loudly for a candid and impartial examination 
of each of these topics.” The ability. of Russia to defend 
herself is not, therefore, “ the only objeét of this inquiry ;” 
through which we shall now accompany our authcr. 

He begins, very properly, with what may be considered as 
constituting the chief strength of a nation, ‘her population. In 
the reign of Peter the Great, in the year 1719, a census was 
taken by order of the Czar, by which it appeared that the whole 
population of Russia, at that period, including the Ukraine, 
and the new conquests in Estonia, Livonia, and part of Fin- 
land, amounted only to fourteen millions. In 1743, a second 
enumeration was made. when it was found to exceed sixteen 
millions, and in 1761 the popu!ction was ascertained to amount 
to more than twenty millions. In 1781, it amounted to 
twenty eight millions, and in i794, to thirty-two inillions. In 
the following year, by the annexation of Lithuania and Cour- 
land to the Russian crown, it was increzsed to thirty-seven 
millions. 


As no disastrous events have since impeded the progressive ope- 
ration of natura] causes ; and as the tables presented annually to the 
synod, from all the parishes throughcut the empire, of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, show the reguiar increase of 500,000 re each 
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year; wecan, without fear of error, state the present population of 
Russia, ending with the last year (1811,) at 45 and a half or 46 
millions, if we add the tract of country acquired from Poland by the 
treaty of Tilsit.” 


The author, however, is far from drawing that positive con- 
clusion from this statement, which many writers would draw 
from such an extent of population, for he-candidly admits that 
the effective strength of n.merous inhabitants depends, in 3 
great measure, on the extent of country which they occupy. 
Such is the territorial magnitude of the Russian dominions, 
that these forty-six millioas of inhabitants supply only 129 
' souls to a square geographical mile, whereas in France and in 
many other countries, the computation is not less than two 
thousand souls to a square mile. The comparaiwwe deficiency, 
therefore, is very great. 


‘ In pursuing, however, this track of reasoning, we should escape 
one error only to fall into another of a no less serious nature ; and to 
appear as voluntary followers in the train of those, with whom spots 
pass for eclipses, and who find it painful to turn.their eyes for one 
moment from the unfavourable view of the picture. 

‘* We have only to choose the middle way, and the vast dispropor- 
tion between the population and territory of Russia, as well as the 
apprehensions thereby excited,will be wonderfully lessened by the dis- 
covery, that no less than three-fourths of her immense territory con- 
tain only one-fifteenth part of her population ; and that, conse- 
quently, fourteen fifteenths of her population are concenirated only 
in one-fourth of her territory. In other words, to the. 258,000 geo- 
graphical square miles which Siberia contains, there are three millions 
of inhabitants; and to the 82,000 geographical square miles of 
Russia in Europe, there remain forty three millions ; which is more 
than one fourth of 160 millions, said to be the whole population of 
Europe. Twelve'persons in Siberia, and near 700* in the European 
part of Russia to each geographical square mile, must, therefore, be 
a fair and correct calculation ; and though it is much below the stan- 
dard of, European population, appearance, even in this case, is more 
unfavourable than reality ; for, many-parts of European Russia, espe- 
cially towards the north, are very thinly inhabited, and bear the same 
small proportion to the rest as does Siberia. The thickest popula- 
tion of Russia is between 48° and 55° of latitude, and from 42° to 
68 of longitude, comparatively in a small space, including the go- 
vernments of Moskow, Wlodimir, Kyazan, Kursk, Orlow, Char- 





* This is evidently a miscalculation, of either the author, or his 
printer, for forty-three millions of inhabitants to eighty-two thousand 
square miles of territory give only five hundred and twenty four (instead 
of seven hundred) to each mile.—Kev. 
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kow, Voronej, Penza, Kazan, Tamtew, Poltova, Tcheraigoff, 
Minsk, and others; some of which contain from 1300, to 2400 
souls to each square mile, and bring Rassia nearer to an equality with ~ 
other powers, than may have been at first imagined.” 


Other considerations are urged to prove that the population 
of Russia is, in fact, more effective than that of France. And 
here we cannot but notice, with appropriate commendation, 
the accurate view, which the author has taken of the motives 
and objects of Buonaparte in attacking his native country; 
and the correctness of his predictions respecting the issue of 
such attack, for, it must be remembered, that this tract was 
written and published, before the commencement of hostilities 
by France against Russia. 


“© Elis (Buonaparte’s) assaults will have no other plea but inordinate 
ambition, an avowed object of enmity, a manifest desire to molest 
and destroy, and a premeditated, unwarraftable, appeal tu force ; he, 
therefore, will be opposed with corresponding vigour, znd determina- 
tion suitable to the pressing occasion; with a magnanimity and pati- 
ence fully proportionate to the magnitude of the danger; and with 
tliat firmness and perseverance which, if protracted, will be finally 
crowned with success. It would be no less unjust to suppose the 
Russian government so wanting in wisdom and foresight, as not to 
have beheid the enemy’s preparations with a suspicious and jealaus 
eye. Whatever may be his success, it will not be owing to the chance 
of surprize. 


How complicteiy has the event justified the confidence which 
the author thus expressed in the courage amd prudence of bis 
countrymen ! How fully have his predietions been verified! 
And what a contrast do they present, both in their nature and 
their fulfilment, to the gloomy predictions ef certain’ British 
politicians and writers! ‘She annual revenue of Russia amounts 
only to fifteen millions sterling; which, considering the 
number of her inhabitants, is, comparatively speaking, but a 
small sum. But this very circumstance should inspire confi- 


‘dence in her resources; as it proves that she has not had 


recourse to those sources of revenue which have filled the 
treasuries of other countries. She has no interest to pay on a 
national debt; and many preductive objects of taxation remain 
untouched. 


«© The system of taxation can scarcely be said to exist in Russia. 
he poll-tax, amounting to little more than one rouble per head, and 
being near!y all the people pay, certainly deserves not the name of a 
system, The manuiacturing interest, if we except the article ex- 
ported, is not burdened with taxes; anc from its visible progress, as 
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appears from the yearly important diminution of almost two million 
roubles in the imports of foreign manufactures, this branch of in- 
dustry promises to Russia, in the hour of need, no inconsiderable 
support. 

** The produce and consumption of salt, amounting yearly to 20 
millions of pounds, upwards of 300,000 tons, formerly an important 
branch of revenue to the government, but now free and unproductive, 
may be resumed on emergency, and, under the auspices of the supe- 
rior administration now placed over it, may be rendered more than 
ever profitable. Alilthe branches of agriculture, as far as regards 
consumption at home, are free from taxes, and may be made more 
largely to contribute to the relief, of national necessities. Russia has 
not yet had recourse to duties on malt liquors, the consumption of 
which is immense; nor on houses, windows, dogs, coaches, and 
every domestic and foreign Juxury ; nor has she wielded yet the potent 
engine of a funding system. In short, she has the example of France 
and England before her ; and if the worst comes, she can but relieve 
herself in the same manner ; thongh, I think, she i is in no immediate 
danger of being driven to this extremity. 

‘* Her commerce, though small when compared with that of 
England, is profitable enough to bear additional burdens ; and her cir- 
culating capital, which is computed at 200 millions of roubles in spe- 
cie, (upwards of twenty six millions sterling) and 100 millions in 
paper; exhibits at once the sufficiency of ber credit, and the solid 
foundation of her prosperity. -Add to this, that she never subsisted 
on foreign plunder, as France has done, and never counted it one of 
the principal sources of her, revenue : the approaching annihilation, 
therefore, of this source, in proportion as the countries which sup- 
plied it become more and more exhausted, may soen reduce her formi- 
dable rival to an equality with herself.” 


France is already reduced, in every thing which constitutes 
national strength, as far below Russia, as she is inferior to her 
in every thing which constitutes national honour, and national 
character. ‘lhe next object of consideration with this sensible 
writer is the military force of Russia. This, it appears from 
his statement, the accuracy of which there is not the smallest 
reason to dole, amounted, in 1712, to 107,350 men; but 
befure the death of the Czar Peter, it was increased to 
200,000. In the year 1794, it consisted of 312,785 men; 
* and now it is not much less than 700,000.” This is inde- 
nendent of the militia which were called out in 1806, and 
which then zmounted to 600,000 men, ali of whom were dis- 
missed, on the peace of Tilsit, with the exception of such as 
chose to enlist in the regular army, and with the reservation of 
a third for any future emergency. 


«© So that with this ample reserve, and in consequence of the na- 
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tural progress of population in five years, or the great numbers of. 
those who have attained the proper age for service, Russia bids fair to 

maintain the contest without resorting to any extraordinary measure, 

and exhausting those regular and main sources of strength, which, in 

the last extremity, must still prove her safeguard. She may still pre- 

sent, what Imperial France cannot, the cheerful countenance of man. 

From St. Petersburgh to Moskow, and from Moskow to the Euxine, 

the traveller may still see that active and smiling industry, which nei- 

ther feels nor fears the hostile sword—but which, in the regions of 
France, shrinks with the chill blast of war, and withers in the mere- 

tricious embraces of a hollow peace. The tearful eye, the mournful 

visage, the w ide-spreading desolation,* and the melaucholy spectacle 

of helpless infancy, and tottering age, torn fiom their natural prop of 
manhood ; all the calamities which France, in the fulness of her 

pride, and the wanton exertion of her power, has brought upon her- 

self, while wishing to afflict others, are yet unknown, unfelt, and 

unseen in Russia ; and may remain so, though hosts of foes should 

conspire her ruin. 

“« The natural situation of Russia is such, that she can, with ease 
and convenience, maintain and support, while on her own ground, 
not only the formidable force she possesses, but double that number, 
if necessity should require it. AJjl her means are within herself; 
and no country in the known world is so little dependent on commer- 
cial or any other intercourse with foreign nations. Could-commo- 
dities or the necessaries themselves, be transported with the same faci- 
lity as money, which represents them, she might provide for her 
armies, at any distance from home, better than any power in Europe, 
France herself not excepted. There is nothing relating to the main- 
tenance of an army, but what she can draw from herself, find on her 
own land, and manufacture with her own hands, aw advantage which 
she pre-eminently enjoys, of which no external cause can deprive 
her, and which, as long as it is enjoyed, must render her, on her own 
tetritory, invincible. Food, clothing, ammunition of every kind, 
are amply supplied to her by art and nature, and placed at her abse- 
late disposal.’’ 


We have already extracted sufficient matter from this able 
tract to shew, that it was difficult to exaggerate the strength 
and resources of the Russian empire ; and certainly sufircient 
to prove, that Buonaparte must have been either a fool to ex- 
pect to conquer such a country, ora madman to make the at- 





* « The author’s personal observation, and all recent accounts of 
France, confirm the desertion of roads even in the vicinity of Paris: 
and the difficulty of mecting, out of the army, young persons from. 
fifteen to thirty years of age. Boys, women, and old men, are the 

nly beings, (girls, we presume, excep! ed) that present themselves to 

he sight of a traveller.” 
No, 181.---Vol. 44, June, 1913. Pp 
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tempt without having acquired correct information as to hér 
means of defence and resistance. Various other advantages, 
peculiar to Russia, are here detailed, but for these we must re- 
fer our readers to the book itself, and pass on to the shrewd ob- 
servations of the author on the events which led to the peaee 
of Tilsi if. 

It is here stated, and with truth, that the Russian Emperor 
engaged in the war which was terminatéd by that peace, only 
as an “ally ; ; and that, after the defeat of the Prussian armies, 
and the apathy displayed by Austria, she was induced to con- 
tinue it, solely by an honourable regard to her “ pre-existing 
engagements with England,” who, it is asserted, had promised 
her active assistance and co-operation. 


«* But,” observes Mr. Eustaphi¢ve, ‘ Alexander was deceived. 
The destinies of England were. no longer in the same hands—the 
illustrious son of Chatham was no more. The man whose active 
genius was the shield of protection, and whose word was the rock of 
confidence, and the rallying standard ef oppressed nations, was gone; 
and with him public integrity, generosity, and honour, which bloomed 
on the brow of England, descended to the grave. His unostentatious 
firmness was succeeded by arrogant imbecility, and his skill and expe- 
rience gave place toa splendid pageantry of pretensions, which the 
first experiment dissolved into a mere noxious vapour. The restless 
demagogues whoclamoured during his laborious lite, seized on his 
armour, even before the body that wore it was laid in the earth; but 
they found it more ponderous than they expected, and staggered 
under its weight. They clothed themselves in his plumage; bunt a 


jackdaw could not be long concealed under the borrowed feathers of 


apeacock, They found thatit was much easier to censure and de- 
claim with vehemence, than to govern and act with energy ; and that 
it was less difficult to command a ‘ keen encounter of tongues,’ than 
to hurl the thunderboit of destruction upon the foe, and direct a 
mighty conflict between powerful nations. Instead of a subtle and 
elastic body, which moved, contracted, or expanded, with a single 
effort, they brought one of monstrous size, disjointed, and so con- 
structed, that one muscle hindered the motion of another, and each 
limb served a separate head. On the fading traces of a constella- 
tion removed to another and a happier sphere, they came like fleeting, 
iJlusive, meteors, which it would haye been certain destruction to fol- 
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low. In short, themen who, at that time, governed England under 
the modest assumption of ‘ All the Talents,’ Lad neither candour to 
disavow their engagements, nor honesty to fulfil them ; neither bold- 
ness to proclaim their wishes and predilections; nor magnanimity to 
retract those wishes and to subdue those predilections ; neither fear 
of the success of France, nor assurance of (confidence in) thie effec- 
tual resistance of Russia; neither sense and virtue to be just to others, 
nor policy and generosity to assist their friends, and thereby render 
justice to themselves.” 


This, we believe, is a very correct representation of the 
opinions of forei ign powers in general respecting” the compara- 
tive merits of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, and of their respective 
administrations ; opinions with which a great majority of the 
British nation most heartily concur. The: author proceeds to 
remark, by way of excuse for his sovereign, in signing the 
treaty of ‘Tilsit— 

“* To expect from men like these any efficient co-operation, or an 
honourable discharge of the obligations into which they solemnly en- 
tered,* was, perhaps, the only w eakness that could expose Alexander 
to censure ; for through the flimsy texture of their promises, it was 
easy to perceive they never meant to perform them ; and that their 
first determination, on hearing of the fate of Prussia, was to abandon 
the field to France, and to throw no obstruction in the progress of her 
arms. 


It must be confessed, that the whole conduct of that admi- 
nistration justifies this ‘conclusion of the author, conveying, as 


- it does, with it the heaviest censures that could be heaped upon 


the liane of all its members. Mr. Fox, indeed, was consistent 
in his resolution not to impede the progress of the French 
arms, nor to offer any obstruction to the gratification of that 
lust of conguest which Buonaparte so constantly manifested, 
in equal violation of dec ency and of national faith. But how 
Lord Grenville, and the former colleagues of Mr. Pitt, could 
justify to themselves so flagrant a departure from the system of 
policy, so wisely adopted, “and so inflexibly pursued, by that 
eminent statesman, it is not possible to conceive. Be that as 
it may, the conduct observed by the British cabinet, at that 
period, was alike dishonourable to the ministers, and prejudi- 


* It is much to be regretted, that the author did not feel the 
necessity of explaining the precise nature of those solemn engage- 
ments into which, be asserts, the Brit'sh government had entered with 
the Court of St. Petersburgh, and which he charges the former with 
having dishonourably violated.— Rev. 
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cial tothe country. It disgusted a powerful ally, whose arms 
had checked the destructive career of the general disturber of 
Europe, and whose perseverance in the contest would, in all 
probability, have been attended with the happiest effects. . But 
it was determined, forsooth, to husband our resources! In 
other words, to suffer Buonaparte to acquire additional strength 
and power, that we might have the’ chance of opposing him, 
alone and unsupported, with greater success! Keally, there 
was an infatuation in this conduct which excites astonishment, 
while it creates disgust. The mind is bewildered in the con- 
templation of such a political labyrinth, and seeks in vain 
for a clue to explore its turnings and windings. 


*¢ Tn vain,” pursues our author, -‘‘ did the Emperor of Russia re- 
mind them of what was expected from them. His applications and 
remonstrances were answered (by Lord Grey, no doubt) with soothing 
words, that meaut nothing and cost nothing ; or softened with the 
truly consoling presence of an agent,* who, instead of money, brought 
with him pride enough to imagine himself the supreme dictator, and 
colours dark enough to paint things in the only light in which his em- 
ployers wished them to appear. Like a boding raven, he hovered 
near the Russian troops, and his croakings, though at variance with 
each succeeding event, were hailed at home with that unfeigned joy, 





*«* It was said, with some reason, that Lord Hutchinson, encouraged 
by Mr. Windham, had feally entertained a notion of being, at least 
virtually, commander in chief of the Russian forces; and finding his 
very moderate expectation disappointed, and his bringing off the British 
troops from Egypt (after Abercrombie’s death had sealed their victory) 
not eonsidered by the dar/arous Russians so great an exploit as he 
fondly imagined it, he grew morose, sullen, and but too well com- 
plied with the wishes of his ruling friends athome, in sending them 
dispatches without a single white spot in them; and of so black a 
complexion, that it was deemed imprudent to publish them; as in 
such a case it would have been necessary to produce the dispatches of 
Sir Robert Wilson, who was also with the Russian army, and who, 
not having the honour of being one of the ‘ Talents,’ and therefore 
not keen or profound enough to see things differently from what they 
were, used much Zess ank in his compositions, than the depraved con- 
sistency of the party required. The whole of this conduct was so 
preposterous, so palpably ubjust and impolitic, as to be generally be- 
lieved ; for the greater its absurdity, the more it was palpably charac- 
teristic of the party, professing, among other peculiarities, an uncom- 
mon sagacity in the choice and appointment of agents and ministers, 
who, from the, great Lord Hutchinson down to Mr, Erskine (the 
remaining twig of the Talents) have always proved themselves of the 
genuine stock, and, by their marvellous, independent, self-acting, and 
self-sufficient, wisdum, have seldom failed to widen the breach which 
it was their duty to mend, and to irritate the wounds they were sent. 
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which the mere possibility of doubting the prowess of Russia was 
sure to inspire.” 


We have to congratulate ourselves and our country, that the 
officer who now holds a similar appeintment near the Russian 
army, is a man of a very different stamp and character: it is 
not, therefore, surprising, that his conduct and dispatches 
should exhibit a perfect contrast with those of Lord Hutchin- 
son. General Stewart carries with him to our allies the most 
heartfelt wishes for their success ; he feels an equal interest 
with themselves in the issue of every action; and he dwells, 


‘ with honest enthusiasm, in all his dispatches, on the skill and 


heroism of our allies ; thus cementing, as it .were, that bond 
of union and of harmony, the preservation of which is essential 
to the deliverance of the European continent from the galling 
yoke of French tyranny. Mr. Eustaphiéve having thus gene- 
rally characterized the weak administration of that day, goes 
on to explain those circumstances which more immediately 
tended to alienate the Russian Court from their cause, and to 
induce them to listen to the overtures for a peace, which were 
repeatedly pressed upon them by the enemy. 


** They left nothing undone to probe his (Alexander's) feelings 
to the utmost, and bring his magnanimity to the most desperate trial ; 
still he remained faithful to their cause. 

** Scorning the idea of subsidy, he at length applied for a loan of 
five millions sterling, offering ample securities for the payment of in- 
terest and principal ; and though he was refused, sti/l he remained 
faithful to their cause. 

** To the injury of refusal they added insult, by pretending to grant 
the loan, but declining to be security to the British stockholders, who 
of. course could not, without security from their own: government, 
gratify their own wishes by complying with those of the Emperor ; 
still he remained faithful to their cause. 

«« Inthe attempt to relieve Dantzic, they prevented him from em- 
ploying his ships, by promising to send their own; which promise 
not being performed, Dantzic, so important to future operations, fell 
into the hands of the French : stt/l he remained faithful to their cause. 

‘‘ Instead of making a descent on the coast of the Baltic, they 
thought of conquests for themselves, and sent out their puny 
expeditions to Egypt and Constantinople, as if to convince the world, 
by a succession of ill-luck, of their eagerness for political depravity, 
and of their want of ability to execute even their own'schemes ; stild 
the emperor remained faithful to their cause. : 

‘© They suffered him to be lampooned, and laughed at his simplicity 
in fighting for no object at all; still he remained faithful to their 
eause,*” 





*« It is highly gratifying to the feelings of the author, that his uni- 
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We must here correct a gross misconception of the author, 
who evidently supposes that it is in the power of the British 
governinent to prevent , free animadversions on the policy and 
conduct of foreign powers, through the medium of the press. 
We need not observe, to Englishmen, that the government has 
no such power, and, God forbid. that it should! The remark, 
therefore, just quoted, is only just in its application to those 
ape which were immediately under the controul, if not in 

he direct pay, of the ministers—the Morning Chronicle for in- 
dulce As it is notorious that any intimation from the minister 
would have prevented the appearance of any sarcastic reflec- 
tions, or more serious attacks, on the conduct of the Emperor 
of Russia, in that paper, it may very fairly be inferred, that 
such reflections or attacks were sanctioned by the tacit appro- 
bation, if not by the previous authority, of the government. 
With this annotation, the observation of Mr. Eustaphiéve 
may be substantially just, ‘hough not literally correct. 


‘© In the face of the world, in the august presence of parliament, 
they dared to plead the necessities of Russia, in defence of their 
deserting her; and to assume, as the ground of such desertion, her 
being forced to fight in consequence of their ‘ bringing war to her 
door ;'* still he remained faithful to their cause. 

_ By their withholding all assistance, and thereby extinguishing all 
hopes, till then indulged, of effectual co-operation from England, 
Prussia was not able to collect: even the wrecks of her army ; and 
Austria, who ty interposing her forces Leteween France and Buona- 
parte, might have decided the fate of Europe, remained irresolute, 
and lost the oaly opportunity she ‘ever had of recovering her indepen 
dence. In consequence of this, the emperor of Russia found himself 
_ alone, and deserted by the very powers for whose particular interest 
he entered the lists with Aa Sap still he remained faithful to the 


cause,” 





form prediction of the Prince’snot admitting these men tc his confi- 
dence, has bee verified. In exeluding them, the Prince Regent has 
evinced his consciousness of their shuffling policy, and dishonourable 
conduct towards the Russian government ; and has given a fair pledge 
of his disposition to do Russia justice whenever a fit opportunity 
should present itself. 


* «©The speeches and sentiments of Mr. Whitbread, a prominent 
star in the ‘Talent’ firmament. It is difficult to decide whether 
iniquity or folly was the parent of such sentiments ; for, on one hand, 
there was an unprincipled desertion of a friend in distress by the very 
persons who had contributed to that distress ; on the other, there was 
an infatuation which blinded them as to the possibility of his relieving 
himself at their expence. . 
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The situation of Austria, at that, time, so exactly corres- 
ponds with her present situation, (excepting only that the 
cpportunity which now presents itself for the recovery of her 
independence, is much more favourable, in many respects, 
than that which she then so imprudently neglected) that we 
are forcibly led away from the immediate subject of our con- 
sideration, to the contemplation of the scene now actually 
before us. That Austria has been frequently, during the revo- 
lutionary wars, under the influence of the most baneful 
councils, dictating a most unwise, and most dangerous policy, 
it is impossible to deny. She and Prussia, actuated by those 
narrow and circumscribed notions, which had for a century 
been suffered to influence the conduct of the German Princes, 
and their immediate neighbours, and which vainly sought, for 
means of safety, and for grounds of exultation, in the humi- 
liation and defeat of each other, without a due regard te those 
great and conservative principles, to that enlarged and generous 
policy, which could alone ensure the general prosperity of the 
whole ; favoured, while they professed to deplore, the destruc- 
tive efforts of France for the subjugation of Europe. Any 
advantage gained over an individual power by the French, was 
received with secret satisfaction by the rest, as tending to 
weaken a rival; without its being foreseen, though perfectly 
obvious to every: observer of passing events, that every such 
advantage over one power was a step gained in the way to the 
conquest of them all. Hence nothing like union or harmony 
has been preserved between the continental powers, who, deaf 
even to the strong calls of self-preservation, have favoured 
the views of the common enemy, whom it was the general 
interest to crush by a firm and steady combination of the 
utmost physical and moral resources of their respective coun- 
tries. 

Prussia has dearly paid for the imbecility of her councils, the 
waywardness of her conduct, and the destructive tendency of 
her policy ; and thare is reason to hope, that she has, at least, 
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reaped wisdom from experience. Austria, on her part, has, 
thougi firm and apparently decisive, at intervals, observed a 
most suicidal policy. In the instance alluded to by the author, 
when the French were engaged at the extremity of Poland, 
with an army weakened by successive actions with the Rus- 
sians, most obstinately contested, and most sanguinary in their 
results ; at a distance from their resources, and subjected to 
the greatest privations ; Austria might, with little danger, and 
with certain success, have marched a powerful force in the rear 
of Buonaparte, have annihilated him and his hopes, and have 
thus rescued herself from a degrading state of dependence, 
and Europe from the most dreadful scourge which it has en- 
dured since the times of the Goths and Vandals. For the 
existence of that opportunity she was indebted to the firmness 
and magnanimity of her Russian ally.. Having heglected, 
most shamefully, pusillanimously, and unaccountably, neg- 
lected to profit by the golden occasion, she had no reason to 
expect that it would ever again occur. Nay, it is evident she 
did not expect it. And such was her ingratitude to the Rus- 
sian Emperor, who had hastened in person to the defence of 
her tersitory, when her capital was threatened by the enemy, 
that when that enemy recently threatened the capital of Russia, 
instead of imitating the generous conduct of Alexander, and 
hastening to defend his dominions against the irruption of an un- 
principled invader, Francis actually united his own forces to the 


invading army, and contributed his efforts to the destruction of © 


his former ally. Itis impossible for any Prince to have pur- 
sued a more dishonourable, or a more ruinous, system of 
policy ! 

Contrary to all expectation, however, the same firmness and 
magnanimity which formerly held out such a prospect of eman- 
cipation to Austria, has again presenteda similar opportunity, with 
improved advantages. During the-last campaign, the immense 
army of the Usurper, including the greater portion of his veteran 
troops, ang of his best officers, has fallen beneath the avenging 
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sword of Russia. The present campaign has opened with the 
dispersion of the few troops which occupied Prussia and Poland, 
and those countries have been already, with tittle exception, 
rescued from the tormenting grasp of Buonaparte. Prussia 
has once more taken the field against Fratice ; the combined 
forces have fought two pitched battles with the enemy, infi- 
nitely more destructive to him than to themselves. ‘They are 
now stationed on the confines of Bohemia. ‘These battles, 
however, it must not be concealed, would !iave been more deci- 
sive in favour of the allies, had not the doubtful conduct of 


. Austria rendered it necessary to divide their force, and, conse- 


quently, to engage the French with inferior numbers. Had 
Austria now acted with decision, had she met the overtures of 
the allies with candour and with spirit, had she, in short, man- 
fully united with them for the emancipation of the Continent 
from the French yoke, the campaign had been finished ere this ; 
the revolutionary power of France would have been destroyed, 
and a balance of power established, which would have secured 
a long, if not a permanent, peace. 

But, instead of availing herself of that commanding situa- 
tion, which not her own wisdom, but the courage and prudence 
of others, had secured for her, to repair her past errors, and to 
recover, with her independence, and the entirety of her ancient 
dominions, her injured character, her lost influence, and her 
former rank among the nations of Europe, she has again tam- 
pered with her good fortune, and had recourse to the same 
hesitating policy to which, in a great degree, all her former 
losses and disappointments. may be imputed. Instead of 
striking a decisive blow, by which every object of her wishes 
would be attained, she assumes an attitude so doubtfal as to 


. have one effect of hostility, by creating a necessity for dividing 


the forces of the allies, in order to prevent a surprize by the 
Austrian armies. Instead of employing an authoritative tone 
to the man who had dismembered his dominions, polluted his 
family, and disgraced him. in the eyes. of his subjects, the 
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Austrian Emperor tampers with him, and with his opponents, 
and, as a wonderful effort of skill and wisdom, exerts himself 
to produce an armistice. Though, without a farther know- 
ledge of facts and circumstances than we at present possess, 
we cannot speak with any thing like decision on the probable 
effects of this unexpected measure, we can have no hesitation 
in condemning the conduct of Francis, in giving to his ambi- 
guous interposition such a direction. By a-cessaiion of arms 
for seven weeks Buonaparte will gain time, either to reinforce 
his army in Spain, or, if ‘it should suit his purpose vetter, to 
draw reinforcements from that country. He will be able also 
to strengthen his position on the Elbe, and effectually to close 
the navigation of that river to his enemies. These, and other 
obvious advantages, must accrue to him from this measure. In- 
deed it is evident, that unless he had felt it to be his interest to 
accede to it, he never would have sanctioned it ; and this con- 
sideration alone ought, perhaps, to have determined the allies 
to reject it. On the other hand, however, rt may be productive 
of almost equal benefits to the allies themselves, by enabling 
them to draw reinforcements from their respective countries, 
to strengthen the positions in their rear, and to form, if not to 
discipline, the armed pcepulation of Prussia. _ But the most 
improvident provision of the armistice, as it appears to us, is 
the permission given to throw supplies into Dantzic, sufficient 
for the consumption of five days, to be renewed during the 
period of its existence ; and the allies have been even conde- 
scending enough. to the enemy to undertake to act as his 
provveditori, to supply. his troops with provisions, on being duly 
paid for the same. But the worst; effect of the armistice, 
in our opinion, is its tendency to raise the drooping courage of 
the French, and to damp the spirits of the Prussian and Rus- 
sian soldiers. 

& The boasted charm of invincibility is dispelled ; these 
soldiers.have been taught the secret of their own prowess ; 
they have beat the vaunted invincibles, even with inferior 
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numbers ; and they burn to inflict a sign.] vengeance on the 
ferocious destroyers of their respective countries. ‘To check 
men, in the career of victory, is always a work of doubtful 
policy ; and, in such a contest as the present, which admits of 
no compromise, it assumes a_ still stronger character of 
ambiguity. That the armistice wi!l be productive of a peace 
we cannot, fora moment, suppose. ‘That the Russian Emperor 
will abandon any of the objects for which he has avowedly 
pursued the invaders of his dominions into the heart of Germany, 
or that Buonaparte will give up the system of domination 
which he has, with unblushing effrontery, so long proclaimed to 
the world his resolution to establish, is scarcely to be expected. 
And yet, without such a sacrifice as cannot be made by the one, 
without the loss of character, nor by the other without the loss 
of what is much dearer to him than character, power and 
influence, is most certain. ‘There is, then, the strougest reason 
to believe, that the war will be renewed, with more than its 
former fury ; and its ultimate success must, as we have 
formerly observed, still depend on the conduct of Austria. Her 
strict neutrality would leave no doubt on our minds, as to the 
favourable result of the campaign ; while her active interposi- 
tion, in the present situation of things, would effectually turn 
the scale of victory. 
Ip estimating the probability of the adoption, by Austria, of 
a right line of policy, we should take into our consideration, 
not merely the structure of her cabinet, and the wisdom of her 
ministers, but the ‘integrity of her agents of every description. 
Here alas ! we find but too much ground tor apprehension. 
Long has corruption made the greatest strides both in the 
armies, and in the councils, of Austria. At various periods of 
the late wars were the baneful effects of this corruptibility 
displayed in the most flagrant manner. The well-known 
remark of Buonaparte, during his Italian campaigns, that the 
Austrian army cost him more money than his own, was, unlike 
most of his observations, strictly true ; icr he subsisted his own 
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army on the fruits of plunder, where as he was forced to bribe 
the Austrian staff for that information, and for that connivance, 
by which alone all his boasted victories were obtained. 
Whether any, and what, progress has been made, by the 
cabinet of Vienna, in reforming the army, and in eradicating 
an evil which might prove destructive of the safety of the 
‘country, we are not prepared to say. But we lament to state, 
that the repeated proofs of perverseness and imbecility which 
have been manifested by that cabinet, during the last twenty 
years, afford but little reason for believing in the existence of 
any effective melioration in the suicidal system which has been 
so long, and so pertinaciously, pursued. 

Austria has only to give the signal, and the whole population 
of Germany will rise as one man against the general oppressor. 
The Swiss and the Tyrolese will again manifest a spirit worthy 
their brave and hardy ancestors. And such a spontaneous com- 
bination of people will speedily be found, as will make the 
blood-steeped crown of the tyrant totter on his guilty head. It 
was a French revolutionary maxim, that for a people to be free, 
they had only to resolve to be so; and this is literally true, in 
its application to the inhabitants of Germany, Switzerland, and 
the Tyrol ; let them fly to arms, under the auspices of the con- 
federated powers, and the restoration of their independence is 
certain. This would be a sacred insurrection indeed ;---an 
insurrection of right against violence, of legitimate power 
against lawless usurpation. Then, would the feeble monarchs 
of Saxony and Denmark tremble on their fragile thrones. The 
former, at least, would no longer find troops to support his 
unjust, and unprincipled, cause. If: he would not lead them 
in the path of patriotism and of honour, they would follow 
that path, under more honest and better leaders. The present 
period, in whatever point of view it be considered, is most 
critical and important,. On the wisdom and vigour of the 
different councils of Europe depends the eternal subjugation, 
or the proximate deliverance, of the continent; their decision 
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will either annihilate, or confirm, the revolutionary power. If, 
actuated by notle and generous views, if, dismissing from their 
minds and from their measures, every thing that is paltry, and 
selfish, they embrace a wise, yigorous, and comprehensive 
system of policy, and of action, if they look beyond the present 
moment, and consider the happiness, the prosperity, and the 


independence, of future ages as objects of importance, the 


‘attainment of which is worthy of some exertion and of some 


sacrifice, then, indeed, we may hail the approaching liberation 
of Europe, and, with it,the happy means of lasting tranquillity ! 
But we have been so often, since the commencement of our 
political labours, disappointed in the entertainment of similar 
hopes, that we dare not,even with the present improved prospect 
of public affairs, encourage very sanguine expéctations of a 
favourable result. - Had not the armistice, indeed, been con- 
cluded ; and had even the neutrality of Austria been secured, 
we should have felt the strongest.confidence in the successful 
exertions of the allied powers. When, however, so much 
depends on the decision of the frailest cabinet, and of the 
weakest monarch, in Europe, our fears, we confess, maintain a 
predominance over our hopes.* } 

We now return to Mr. Eustaphiéve, who, having vindicated 
the fidelity of Russia, and her honour in a strict adherence to 
the terms of her alliance with Great Britain, proceeds to re- 
mark, that the British ministers, astonished and confounded at 
the peace of Tilsit, laboured to transfer the blame from their 
own shoulders to those of the Emperor Alexander. The pre- 
texts to which they are said to have had recourse for this un- 
generous purpose, are ingeniously stated, and satisfactorily ex- 
posed. ‘Their neglect to supply the stipulated succours -was 
ascribed by them to their own foresight; they knew that 


Russia would be defeated, and therefore they kept “ the pro- 
mised arms at home.” ) 





* We have rather chosen to embrace this opportunity of delivering 
our sentiments on the present state of foreign politics, than to convey 
them, as usual, through the medium of a separate political summary. 


EpiTor. 
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«© However, as the three successive battles of Paltusk, Eyiaa, and 
Friedland, the most bloody, protracted, and obstinate, the French ever 
fought, stared the plotting junto in the face, and proved to the world 
that Russia wanted acit’.er strength, means, nor skill ; and as the ter- 
rible defeats foretold by these inspired seers had not yet taken place, 
they set about to disprove facts by speculations, and to convince whom 
they could, that what had happened ought not to have happened. But, 
even in this, they had not the merit ‘of originality ; for Voltaire, in 
his tale of Zadig, had long ago introduced a certain quack personage, 
who, finding that, contrary to his prediction, Zadig recovered one of 
his eyes, wrote a large volume to prove that the patient ought cer- 
tainly to have lost it! r 


In vindicating the character of the Russian troops and gene- 
rals, who, indeed, stand in no need of vindication, for all the 
actions which they have fought loudly proclaim their skill, cou- 
rage, and discipline, the author again adverts, in illustration of 
the talents of the leaders, and of the courage of the men, to the 
actions mentioned in the preceding extract. 


* «© Inall the sanguinary battles which took place in*+Poland, the 
Russians were decidedly inferior in numbers, and their general was by 
no means equal in reputation to Buonaparte. Moreover, they fought 
fair, breast to breast, and face to face, in an open field, without any 
Jocal advantages to counterbalance the disadvantages under which they 
Jaboured—to speak more technically, they fought general engage- 
ments or regular pitched battles, one after another, and upon the 
Jargest possible scale ; yet, far from being dispersed, rovted, or dis- 
abled from action, they firmly maintained their grouud, and, whenever 
it was necessary, retreated in perfect order,—retreated before a vete- 
ran and more numerous army, commanded by Buonaparte, and the 
greatest generals of the age! How conid the Russians have done 
this, if they had not skilful officers to command every movement, and 
execute every order with promptitude and babitual intelligence? If 
they did want such officers and good discipline, in addition to all 
other disadvantages, then Napolevne, his generals, and his army, are 
not deserving half the credit given them ; for they ought to have, in 
an instant, annihilated their weak adversaries. But if Napoleone, his 
generals, and his army, be fairly entitled, and I think they are sq, to 
all their fame and renown; then’ the Russians, whe could oppose 
them with such well: directed efforts, and with such well- regulated 
bravery, could fight in retreating, and, for a series of days, disputing 
every ioch of ground with the enemy, without the least disorder, or 
any other Joss than was occasioned by death, must have had officers 
and discipline of no ordinary kind, but such as were grown with years, 

and matured. by experience ; such, in short, as cannot be easily 
arrested in their progress, and must continue upimpaired by any tem- 
porary or accidental advantages ot the eneiny. 


Were any thing more than the evidence of facts necessary to 
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convince us‘of the prowess and discipline of the Russian arms, 
this reasoning would be decisive on the subject. That Mr. 
Eustaphiéve’s covfidence in his countrymen was not misplaced, 
and that he was himself no false prophet, the issue of the then 
threatened invasion of Russia has fully evinced. 


«© The more men Buonaparte brings with him, and the farther he 
penetrates into Russia, the nearer he will draw to the fate of Charles 
XIl. Ayain the Russian peasants will be removed, again their habita- 
tions will be destroyed, and again whole fertile regions will be, for 
safety, converted by the Russians into a barren wilderness. The 
French, if they advance, will see nothing but the Russian bayonet 
bristling in front, and receding only to strike with surer aim ; nothing 
bat fugitive Cozaks hanging on their wings, who, used to this dis- 
tressing mode of warfare, will harass them by day and night, and leave 
nothing behind or around them but sterility, famine, and desolation.” 


Has not every tittle of this prediction been literally verified ? 
How different a prediction, too, from those gloomy predictions 
of our opposition sages, who so boldly anticipated the defeat of 

the Russian armies, and the destruction of the Russian empire. 
May the author’s concluding prophecy prove equally correct. 


‘Speakinz of Russia, in the event of her being attacked by 


France, he observes. 


** Next to Providence, she relies on the tried heroism of her people, 
and on the prayers of the suffering millions whose champion she now 
stands forth. Her struggles will be against universal tyranny, and her 
success will Le the deliverance of all. Her safety will be the protec- 
tion, and:‘her independence the relief and security, of the oppressed. 
Her cause is the cause of ‘freedom ; and every soil trod by the foot of 
a freeman shall yield to it a tribute of sympathy. Her cause is the 
cause of humanity; and wherever man draws the breath of life, bless- 
ings shall be its.enviable portion. 

“« It is with Russia that the fallen nations can even hope to rise. 
The frowning idol, under whose iron foot numberless victims daily” 
expire, may yct be hurled from its ensanguined throne, and awe the 
world only by its tremendous rains. The overgrown colossus, from 
whose fatal grasp Europe in vain strives to free herself, can only on its 
own element be crushed. The thunder of Albion has only struck at 
its shadow on the ocean ; but the huge substance, in which all the in- 
gredients of mischief are consolidated, still remains the same. Some 
of the distant sparks only have been intercepted; while the main 
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furnace, wherein such horrid conflagrations are engendered, still re- 
mains unextinguished. Even in the regions of the now respiring Lusi- 
tania, only some of the monster’s limbs have been shattered ; the 
enormous body is still animated with life and vigour, is still fed by 
daily torrents of human blood, and endowed with the unnatural power 
of renovating and increasing its strength at pleasure? To assault its 


- extremities is only to provoke its rage and fury ; but to encounter jt at 


once in all its dimensions, heart to heart, is the only chance of destroy - 
ing it. This may yet be hoped from the invasion of Russia.” 


This is, indeed, “a consummation devoutly to be wished ;” 
and if the Emperor and his Ministerrs be impressed with the 
same just sense of the contest in which they have been com- 
pelled to engage, as is entertained by the author of this sensible 
tract, we may hope for the destruction of the Corsican colossus. 
The author’s account of the Cozaks, which is given in a note, 
we shall extract, as its authenticity may be relied on, and as 
it may afford new information to some of our readers. 


‘* The name Coxaks is general, and applied to all those tribes 
which follow the same irregular and almost optional method of warfare: 
The particular bodies of the Cozaks are distinguished from each other, 
net so much by the different nations which compose them, as by the 
places they respectively inhabit. Thus the Don Coxaks take their 
name from the river Don ; the Ouralian Cozaks, from the Ouralian 
mountains ; the Cozaks of the Ukraine, from the name of the coun- 
try ; and the Zaporavian Co-aks from the cataracts of the Dnieper, 
as the word Zaporavian, or more properly Zaporost:1, signifies, in the 
Russian language, ‘ people living beyond the cataracts.. The two 


. former are chiefly the colonists of Great Russia, and the two latter are 


formed of Malo-Russians: these wear no beards. The Zaporavians 
shave even their heads, and Jeave only a smail piece of hair upon the 
crown, long enough to reach the nose, priding themselves upon every 
thing opposite to civilization, and to the common feelings of man. 
There was a time when no woman whatever was ‘suffered to live in 
the:r society ; and though they began lately to have more intercourse 
with the sex, still they retained strongly the marks of their former 
ferocity, and might be called, with great propriety, a gang of desperate 
outlaws, of robbers, and ail sorts of public offenders, who were suffered 
to exisg merely on account of the mischief they did to the enemy. They 
are now abolished, or sunk in the more civilized race of Tchernomerskie 
Cozakie, 

«© The Cocaks of the Ukraine, and the Don Cozaks, are more ad- 
vanced in civilization : the latter are seen sometimes with, and some- 
times without, beards ; but the former exist now merely i in name, 
applied indi scriminately to all the inhabitants. There are also Coaks 
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formed into regular regiments, but of these we need not speak. Ex- 
cepting the Cozaks of the Ukraine, and the Zaporavians, the Tartars 
and Calmuks are so interspersed with all other Cozaks, as to form the 
most conspicuous and prominent feature in them. The Calmuks seem 
to be the real descendants of the ancient Scythians, who dwelt on the 
borders of the Don (the Tanais.) Their features are broad and flat, 
with a pair of small, fiery, and piercing, eyes. They are of small sta- 
ture, very robust and active, and expert in the use of the bow and 
arrow, which they to this moment manage with astonishing dexterity. 
They are extremely skilful in taming wild horses, and are hired ex- 
pressly for that purpose by the horse-contractors for the army, who 
have to choose these animals out of the wild studs bred chiefly by the 
proprietors of land in Little Russia. A Calmuk rides into the midst 
of these ungovernable creatures, and, after a horse is singled ‘out, 
which is to be taken, he throws a loop round his neck with such ex- 
pertness, that, though the distance is considerable, as the ferocious ani- 
mal will not suffer any one to approach near him, he seldom misses his 
aim. No sooner does the loop fall upon the horse’s neck, than the 
Calmuk fastens, with amazing rapidity, the other end of the rope to 
the saddle he sits upon, in such a manner as to prevent all possibility 
of the horse's escaping. Theunruly savage, thus surprized, struggies 
hard ; but the other horse, which the Calmuk rides, takes such a posi- 
tion by the direction of the rider, that the strength of the captive is 
exhausted, and he at length suffers himself to be Jed away, and is soon 
tamed. The Tartars, who are like Calmuks in their persons, are so 
intermixed with them as to be seen every where together. ‘They eat 
horse flesh, without any other preparation than the warming it under 
the saddle they ride upon. For this reason they have in general two 
or three horses with them ; so that their provisions and means of tra- 
velling proceed with them, without any incumbrance. Both these 
nations, or tribes, are extremely namerous among the Don Cozaks ; 
and altogether form those terrible warriors, whose aspect alone is 
sufficient to dismay an enemy not accustomed to such a sight. 

‘* The Cozaks are a valuable appendage toa regular army,—they 
are its guides and satellites. It is their particular business to obtain 
intelligence from the enemy, which they do sometimes in the man- 
nér that a Calmuk takes a wild horse. As soon asa Cozak comes 
near enough to the object of his search, he throws ‘a loop round his 
waist, fastens it to his saddle, and gallops off with the prisoner. All 
the outposts are formed chiefly of the Cozaks. They are constantly 
upon the look-out, and cut a conspicuous figure in skirmishes. The 
desire of gain, or the prospect of booty, is the main spring of theit 
actions ; apd a Cozak will seldom flinch from attacking two oppo- 
nents, if he sees the probability of plunder. Their chief and most de- 
structive weapon is a long lance, suspended upon a sling from the 
waist. When they are upon the attack, they let the lance down to a 
level with the stirrup, horizontally, and, after drawing it back with the 
right foot, to which the butt-end is fastened, they hurl it forward by 
the same foot, with such force and destructive aim, that it generally 
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proves fatal to the enemy. They are, besides, armed with a gun, a 
brace of pistols, and a sword, something in the shape of a Turkish 
sabre, Though in their military appearance they preserve a certain 
degree of uniformity, still their dress, according to their fancy or 
means, makes the scene, whenever they march in a body, chequered 
and truly grotesque. Though they are irregular troops, still they have 
a certain-order, a certain principle of rade discipline, with officers 
regularly appointed and obeyed. ‘Their horses are so diminutive, and 
apparently weak, that they seem more calculated to be carried than to 
carry ; yet a Cozak, whether through prejudice, or real conviction of 
their excellence, never will, never was known to, part with his horse, 
nor exchange it for one ever so valuable, unless it is of the same breed, 
These horses are a race altogether anomalous ; for whether fed luxu- 
riously or sparingly, they maintain invariably the same niggardly ap- 
pearance, and, like the Russian soldier, can exist almost upon nothing, 
which may, perhaps, account for the Cozak’s attachment to them. 
Such is the thirst of the Cozaks for war, that, when the number res 
quired is inconsiderable, and they must cast lots who shail go, a serious 
guarrel is frequently the consequence of not being included in the 
number. He that returns home without, booty, or has not been it 
action, is viewed by the women ina despicable light; so that their 
manners and mode of living all tend to make them warriors. They 
think it charity to kill their own comrades, when wounded past reco- 
very, or likely to fall into the hands of a merciless enemy. They 
disperse in such small parties, that it is almost impossible t stop their 
incursions ; and for this reason they are the most dangerous set of men 
that can enter a hostile country. Nor are they less so to a routed 
enemy ; for, though they do not fight in the line, they are the first ,in 
pursuit, and the last in desisting from it. They performed wonders in 
Italy, under the command of Suwarrow ; who Knew, better than 
any other Russian general, how to employ them to the best advantage, 
Their officers have lately been receiving a regular pay, but the men 
are only paid during actual service. 


The conduct of these brave men, during the present war 
between France and Russia, has fully justified the charactet 
which M. Eustaphi¢ve has here given of them. By thie rapidity 
of their movements, by their patient endurance of fatigue and 
of privations of every. kind, and by their inflexible persevexance 
and courage, they have rendered essential service to their sove- 
reign, and prov ed eminently destructive to the enemy. 


Madame de Stiel’s pamphlet—if, indeed, it be really the pro- 
duction of that lady, of which some doubts have been ente Tr 
taiued—derives an adventitious importance from the circum- 
Stance, announeed in the title-page, of its bging, published, by 
the authority of Bernudotie. That indiaddhalahis) of late; 
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become an important personage, on the political stage of 
Europe, on which he seems destined to play a conspicuous 
part. Before, however, we offer any observations respecting 
his recent conduct, we must correct a strange misrepresenta- 
tion, which the Parliamentary reporters have unwittingly put 
into the mouth of his Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department.;, who has been made to say, of Berna- 
dotte, that ‘* he had never heard any thing of him which was 
not honourable to him as a man, and which did not tend .to 
establish the integrity and purity of his character.”* This 
must, we conceive, be a mistake of. the reporter, for it is next 
to impossible that Lord Castlereagh should not have heard, that 
this man, when advanced from the ranks to the command of 
an army of French republicans, arrested in a foreign couutry 
M. D’Antraigues, who had entered the Russian service, and 
who was, at that.time, attached tothe Russian embassy ; * and 
“that, when he was claimed by the Russian ambassador, Ber- 
“hadotte answered, ‘ This is not a question of law or of jus- 
“ tice, but depends on the law of the strongest, and I am the 
“strongest here; M. D’Antraigues is our enemy; if he were 
“ the strongest he would put us to death ; I am the strongest, 
“ and I'll see what I can do. Nor could his lordship have 
forgotten, we suppose, the conduct of this same Bernadotte, 
when ambassador from the Directory to the Emperor of Ger- 
many, in April, 1798, when he made a direct attempt to excite 
aa insurrection in Vienna, by the display of an immense tri- 
coloured flag; out of the window of his hotel. The German 
populace, however, was not to be seduced from their allegiance 
by the hacknied artifice of a revolutionary patriot, and Mr. Ber- 
nadotte, who exhibited great violence: on the occasion, had 
nearly paid for his temerity with his life. We do not bring 
these circumstances to the recollection of our readers for the 


en “a 
'* See debate on the Treaty with Sweden, in’ the House of Com: 


mons, on Friday, June 18, as reported in the Courier of Saturday, 
June 19th. 
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invidious purpose of exciting their disgust at a man, with 
whom our Ministers have, and most wiscly in our estimation, 
found it expedient to conclude a treaty of alliance; but, ex- 
clusively, for the correction of an error, which, striking at the 
root of historical facts, ought not, on any account, to pass sub 
silentio. Though we may approve the present conduct of the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, we have no disposition to extend our 
approbation to every act of the republican general; nor do we 
think it necessary, in defence of a treaty with such a personage, 
to descend to the degrading, and most fruitless, task, of washing 
the blackamoor white. . 

The discussion which the treaty with Sweden and Russia has 
undergone in both Houses of Parliament, must, we think, have 
satisfied all impartial minds of its prudence, its policy, and its 
wisdom. ‘There are men, indeed,—politicians by profession— 
whose approbation goes one way, and whose vote goes another; 
and such men folly alone would either make an attempt, or 
harbour a wish, to satisfy. But surely no reasonable man can 
doubt the propriety of even making some sacrifices, not only 
to secure another ally to the confederacy formed against the 
common enemy of Europe, but so completely to commit such 
an individual as Bernadotte, against his former friend and 
coadjutor, Buonaparte, as to render continued resistance to his 
plans an act of preservation as well as of. interest. And this 
has been effected, by the surrender of a French island, con- 
stituting a portion of the French empire, one and indivisible. 
* Tt has, however, been termed an atrocious act, an act of gross 
injustice, a scandalous violation of the law of nations ; and, in 
short, no epithet which the language of reprobation can supply, 
has been deemed toe severe, by thé political puritans of. the 
opposition, to apply to:this treaty. That Lord .Grey, and the 
scanty remnasts of the Foxites, with all the round-robin patriots 
wf Ireland, with Mr. Ponsonby at their head, who never repro- 
bated the ruinous invasions, and seizure, of independent territo- 
ries, by the French, but viewed, on the contrary, their rapid 
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strides to universal dominion, with something more than calm 
indifference, excited no surprize in us, who have closely watched 
their conduct for the last twenty years. But that Mr. Canning 
should have so viewed this attempt to counteract the influence 
‘and the designs of France, we confess, would have astonished 
us, If any part of his conduct, after his pledge in Lancashire 
on the Catholic Question, and his subsequent speeches in the 
House on the same subject, could excite our astonishment. 
The manly, and eloquent explanations, by Lord Liverpool and 
Lord , Castlereagh, in Parliament, removed every reasonable, 
and even every plausible, ground of chjection, to the part which 
the British government had taken in the business. It is well 
known, that Buonaparte, in his former negotiation with Ber- 
nadotte, had offered to annex Norway to Sweden, if she 
would join the French in their attack on Russia, and not a 
word in the way of censure escaped the opposition on that 
occasion. To fight an enemy with his own weapons, has 
always been deemed not only a justifiable, but a wise, policy ; 
and, surely, it ill becomes those statesmen, who have justly 
condemned the ancient powers of the continent for persisting 
in opposing the tactics and politics of ordinary times, to 
the revolutionary manoeuvres, military and political, of the 
new French school, to censure our miuisters and their allies 
for seeking to oppose them with the only weapons which 
afford a prospect of successful resistance. — 

We are not disposed to consider, in the abstract, the transfer 
of a whole people from one sovereign to another, as a laudable 
or a warrantable transaction. It is only on the paramount 
ptinciple of self-preservation, that an act of this.kind can be 
defensible. But it is on such a principle, that Russia, Swe- 
den, and Great Britain, have acted, in that treaty which forms 
the subject of our present consideration. Buonaparte had, 
notoriously and avowedly, resolved to establish his own universal 
power on. the destruction of the independence of every other 
State, and, for the-accomplishment of this diabolical object, 
he began with the smaller states, which had not the ability to 
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resist his encroachments, and then enlisted them in his service, 
converting their subjects into his soldiers, and thus rendering 
them the means by which he was to subjugate the rest. Among 
all the vassals of France, Denmark, with the best means, of all 
the minor powers, from her local situation, of withstanding her 
unjust demands, has been the most forward, the most abject, 
and the most servile, in her submission to the wilt of Buv- 
naparte. On every occasion, her troops, her seamen, and her 
ships, have been placed at his absolute disposal, for the annoy- 
ance or destruction of other powers. She was the first to 
admit a regicidal ambassador to her court; and she even 
allowed him—Grouvelle was the regicide we allude to—in the 
infancy of the revolution, to gratify his savage malice by the 
annual exhibition of a guillotine, in active operation, at his 
public dinners, on the anniversary of his sovereign’s murder, 
Before Nelson was sent to attack the Danish fleet, and long 
before Lord Cathcart was: ordered to bombard the Danish 
capital, the court of Denmark had consented to put her whole 
fleet in the hands of Buonaparte, for the annoyance of Great 
Britain and her allies. Denmark afforded him material assist- 
ance in his late attempt to destroy-the last great independent 
power on the European continent; all that she could contri- 
buté, was contributed by her for the ruin of Russian inde- 
pendence, and for the slavery of the Russian people. And 
even lately, she employed her forces for the base purpose of 
consigning the’ independent people of Hamburgh to the ven- 
geance and the tyranny of their most inveterate, and most 
ferocious enemy. And, ean there be a doubt) that, if Buo- 
naparte had formed a plan for’ the invasion) of Sweden, aud 
‘had the means and the leisure for carrying it into execution, 
Denmark would have hesitated a’ moment in‘complying with 
any demand which he. might make on her for succour and 
assistance, or in availing himself of the means which the prox- 
imity ‘of Norw.y: to the Swedish: territory,,affords him, for 
accelerating the conquest of Sweden ?,;,She eertainly would 
not hesitute, for she never has hesitated to obey any call, how- 
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ever insulting, or however unjust. She, therefore, is to be 
considered, for all purposes of hostility, in the same light as 
France herself; and, on that account, the allied pewers are 
fully justified not only im disabling her from ministering to the 
anbition of their common enemy, but in effectually clipping 
the wings of her power, and in reducing her to a state of poli- 
tichl impotence. We even think our govertiment short-sighted 
for not having retained possession of Zealand, when their 
troops had conquered that island. Buonaparte has made it a 
rule to annex, by a formal decree, every conquest he makes, 
to the French empire, of which it is then declared to have 
become an integral part; and he has further advanced a new 
maxim in the science of political diplomacy, that his empire, 
being one and indivisible, whatever portions of it may have 
been conquered and separated during a war, the whole shall 
be restored to its primitive state on the conclusion of % peace. 
Monstrous and outrageous as this resolution is, it has been 
uniformly acted upon by France, in all the treaties of peace 
which she has hitherto concluded with other states. She 
adhered ‘to it, at the peace of Amiens, and neither in the dis- 
cussions vn that treaty, nor at any other time, did Lord Grey, 
orany member of Mr. Fox’s party, express the smallest dis- 
approbation of the principle itself, or of the effects of it. 
With what propriety, then, they now reprobate the conduct 
of Russia and Sweden, in respect of the projected annexation 
of Norway to the latter, for purposes of internal secu- 
rity, we leave to their partisans and admirers, and especially to 
theisage conductor of their Chronicle, to explain, As to Great 
Britain, however, she had not, in spite of the positive asser- 
tions of the opposition in both houses, lent her assistance to 
the accomplishment of this preservative measure. It was 
agreed on without her participation, by powers who, being at 
war with Denmark and with France, had en indisputable right 
to adopt any hostile measure against either; all that our 
government has done, is to promise the interposition of our 
good offices in favour of their views, not to oppose, she herself 
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being at war with Denmark, the accomplishment of her plan, 
but to exert her’ naval power in the reduction of Norway, if 
necessary. She had a right, if she chose to exercise it, to 
reduce, not only Norway, but every part of the Danish domi- 
nions, herself; and her right, therefore, to assist her allies in 
reducing them, cannot be questioned. But the government 
have gone no further, they have not guaranteed the permanent 
possession of them; in respect of Guadaloupe, they have only 
placed Sweden in the situation of Great Britain ; and in respect 
of Norway, they have only promised to support, by interposi- 
tion, the claims of Sweden, in the negotiations for a peace. 

We cannot, atallevents, hui consider it as most impolitic, and 
as Most injurious to the interests of the country, to express such 
sentiments as have been expressed in Parliament, on the sub- 
ject of this treaty. ‘These politicians who have used it, have put 
arguments into the mouth of the enemy, by which he will not 
fail to profit, whenever a negotiation for peace shall be opened. 
For our part, we confess, in regard to colonial conquests, we 
should wish to see the enemy’s policy adopted by the imme- 
ciate annexation of them to the British crown; we should 
fight him in a diplomatic contest, on his own ground, and with 
his own weapons, and he would not have to oppose thie consti- 
tutional integrity of one empire, against the constitutional sepa- 
rabvity of another. 

The king of Denmark has, very lately, published a kind of 
manifesto, in which he reprobates the proposals made to him 
by the allies. We are far from blaming the resolution which 
he there expresses to defend the integrity of his dominions 
against any attack. It is a laudable resolution; and his right 
to act up to it is as unquestionable as the right of his enemies 
to take any portion of his dominions. But the language of 
honour and independence, in the mouth of a prince, who has 
sullied the character of his ancestors, and betrayed the interests 
of his people, by becoming the voluntary vassal of Buaona- 


parte, and the active instrument of his ambitious schemes for 
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destroying the independence of every other power, excites our 


disgust. Let a monarch be consistent at least: let net 


resolution he partial ; let him, if he please, chusc bis side. 
end then stake his crown upon the issue of the contest; but 
, K ; tal j } sat —— a 

let him take specia: Cure taat tae sice which he Auopts 3S the 
side of honour and of justice, 

her pamphiet with brief remarks 


Madame de Stiéel opens 
“acquired 


upon the internal state of France, aud of her newly 
territories, 

“ Upon travelling,” she observes, ‘€ throngh the provinces newly 
ncorporated with the French empire, o1 those connines which have 
fa! len under its sway, it is easy to perce ive that t! C pe ple have a ve ry 
just sense of their situation, Unanimous expressions of regret for the 
past, complaints of the present, and anxiety for the future, are every 
whe reheard) There is no peasant so | 


the true author of the evils which overw 


— . . } . 

norint es not to Know who is 

helmy his country. ‘lhere is 
. 


. . } } 
e has not been heard, b 


notacot age where the pame of Buen: 1p 
aishonourable 


for many centuries, no man has oaieed such a 
celebrity. 

In France itself the public opinion, although radically the same, 
is manifested with more reserve and hesitation. In the first place, 
the language of the country places the inhabitants there immediately 
under the superintendence of the central police, to which foreign lan- 
guages sill} present an obstacle. Besides, they compare theit present 
condition, not with the tranquil times of the 18th century, out with 
the horrors of the revolution, which have etiiced the remembrance of 
leferred, of a great reform in the 


them. ‘lo the hopes, so frequently deferred, great 
social order, incredulity and apathy have suceeeced. Many persons, 
perhaps, of honourable minds, ascribe to Napoleove the restoration of 


order and tranquillity in the interior : they forget that the revolutionary 
horrors ceased long before his appearance, and that he succceded tea 
government whic h was rather feeble and vacillating than oppressive. 
They threaten the French nation with the return o t terror. if this man 
isnot permitted to watch over their destinies. Strange sophstry !) By 
achimerical fear, they think to convert into benefits the heaviest 
afflictions. Revolutionary terror marched boldly, with an uncevered 
front ; it provoked resistance, and, even fro m its very nature. could rot 
endure long, At the present it is terror also, but it ts a mufiled terror, 
which palsie s the courage, while it disguises the danger. It ix a chei- 
d'ceuvre in the policy of Napoleone, to give an air of stability to asiate 
(tuly violent and insupportable " | 


It is the act of a coward to seck for refuge, from 2 svsiem of 
To whom may the system of 


terror, ina system of despotism. 


revolutionary terror in France be ascribed To the | people 
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themselves, who might have crushed it in an instant, but who 
tamely and basely cringed under it, and thus encourages | its 
continuance. ‘To whom, also, is the = intolerable system 
of military despotism to be imputed? To the people, whos 
uplifted arm might have crushed the monster at its bisth: 
but who, as Madame de Stiiel has very truly observed, preferred 
systematic oppression and private executions, to irregular end 
openly-proclaimed tyranny, with public murders. Such a 
people deserve to bend under the iron hand of despotism, 
Let the slaves who kiss the rod writhe beneath its lash. 


Nevertheless, in France itself, the eulogies of Buonaparte’ ate 
scarcely heard but from the lips of his slaves,—the supporters of bis 
power ; and of those who enjoy great personal advantages from ‘fim, 
and would tremble for their persona) security if he was ove: thrown, 
He is not now reduced, as at the commencement of his career, ta pur. 
chase the silence of orators and intrepid journalists ; but he still pays 
very high for a good name : that concert of high-flown praises, which 
he takes care to propagate from one end of his empire to the other, 
annually, costs his subjects many millions. ‘The legislative body, and 
the senate, the only remnants of republicanism which he has allowed 
to subsist, have becoine, literally, mere courts of record. ‘They are 
the imperial conservatories of flattery ; it is, then, amid the noisy 
uproar of bad rhetoric, they announce to the nation every burdensome 
law, every aggravation of imposts, every uew levy of men from. an 
exhausted population, every new war which desolates huajanity, as an 
act of universal pac ification. But the people are deaf to these fastidionts 
voices ; they disdain the purple of talse glory, with which they wish 
to cover their misery ; they are profoundly indifferent to pubdtic 
affairs ; and all those who do not aspire to office, confine theméelves 
to the circle of their domestic attairs.”’ 


This, we believe, to be a very correct picture of modern 
France, where, indeed, it may with truth be said that a system 
of terror still prevails ; for, though the people are not appre- 
hensive of being conveyed to the ‘guillotine, without a moment's 
warning, they live in the constznt apprehension of bemg forced 
away to the armivs, dare not repose confidence in any one, ner 
yet utter 2 syllable refle cting in the smallest degree upon the 
government, or any of its agents. This, surely i is a system vf 
terror ! 

The author proceeds to strip Buonaparte of some vf those 
borrowed plumes in which his unnatural admirers in) Has 
country have been pleased to array him, by shewing, from the 
state of Europe at the period of his elev: ation, that he seizetl 
upon the supreme authority, © under auspices the most favoutr 
ble for a pacific and conciliatory reign.” Thee eonfederacy 
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nst France had been dissolved ; all the powers of the Con- 
tinent had concluded treaties of amity or alliance with her 3 and 
fo 1801, her last enemy, England, consented **to the most 
“ extraordinary peace which was ever made after such a war. 
« Always victorious at sea, always the conqueror in the East 
and West Indies, she recognized all the robberies of France 
‘in Europe, and gave back nearly all her own conquests in 
‘the other three quarters of the globe, without any compensa- 
“ tion.” France was thus restored to a state of complete 
tranquillity ; possessed of a power and a consequence unknown 
to former times ; and with an extent of territory and of popu- 
Jation which, tozether with her influence, rendered her truly 
formidable io every other state. France, therefore, bad every 
reason to wish for the coutinuance of peace, and the certain 
means witliun herself of preventing the renewal of hostilities. 
Yet hostilities were renewed in less than a year. 
Some shrewd remarks here occur on the obstinate adherence, 
by the powers of the Continent, to their ancient maxims of 


diplomacy. 


=: ae 


“ Every thing was changed, and yet there was no possibility of con- 
vincing statesmen of the fact, and that a disinterested, open, and gene- 
rous policy, could alone save the independence of Europe. The suc- 
cesses of one of the coalesced powers excited the jealousy of the rest ; 
the reverses which betel one in particular were regarded with: indif- 
ference, nay with satisfaction, by ancient rivals. They approached each 
other coldly, and separated with disgust.”’ 


How often, and how long, have we laboured to impress on 
the public mind the obvious truth, that to oppose revolutionary 
warfare with regular tactics, extraordinary efforts with ordinary 
powers, is to betray an ignorance so gross as to savour of imbe- 
cility. Yet, till very lately, have the old cabinets of Europe 
betrayed a kind of determined obstinacy, io pursuing this 
strange, untoward, and ruinous, system of policy. It is to be 
hoped, that their eyes are, at length, opened, and that they will 
avail themselves of the opportunity now afforded them for 
convincing the world, that their policy has changed with the 
times, and that they are, at last, prepared to fight the universal 
usurper in his own way. 

The author’s remarks respecyjng the conduct of Buonaparte, 
during the year of peace that occurred, after the treaty of 
Amiens, are eminently just. Most truly does she observe, 
that “the dangers of England consisted not im war, but in 
peace ;” and that the actions of Buonaparte, during that inter- 
val of tranquillity; or rather, of suspended hostilities, was 
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‘¢ more than suflicient to justify the r resumption of hostilities on 
the part of the English government.’ ’ His. aggressions, indeed 
on every side, were so flagrantly outrageous, as to Cemoustrate 
his utter contempt for all the cabinets of Europe s and his tirm 
conviction: that those. British ministers who had so eager! y 
swallowed the bait of peace which he had heic out to them, 
would, on no account, be provoked toa renewal * the war, 
He was, however, for once, mistaken in his calculatious, 


England was far from acquiescing in this principle of perpetual 
aggression; she protested against the occupation of Piedmont, Parma, 
and Plaisance, (Piacenza,) and the isle of Elba; she considered the 
prolonged stay of the French garrisons in Holland, and a new mission 


of troops to Switzerland, as intrac tions upon the independence of 


these republics, guaranteed by the treaty of Luneville. As to Hol- 
land, the foresight of the Hritish ministry was fully justified by poste. 
rior evenis, Atier having long harassed the Swiss, the first consul, at 
Jength, gave them a constitution, nearly as good as any which they 
could bave made for themselves ; but be w ished that they should re. 
ceive it from his hands, and he assumed the title of mediator of Swit- 
zevland, as if he bad prevented a civil war; whereas the whole nation 
was Unanimous against the Helvetic government, instituted by the 
French Directors, The Valais was, from that moment, detached from 
the confederation, occupied by soldiers, and marked aut to be incorpo- 
rated with France, which has since been effected. 

‘¢ Whatever was the origin of this second war, England continued 

, for nearly ten years, with increasing success, carned by an heroic 
mi e, which future historians will duly appreciate, when they 
contrast it with the submission of two-thirds of Europe. England was, 
in fact, the only enemy before whom the star of Napoleone looked 
pele; it was England which sunk his fieets before Aboukir and Tra- 
talgar, and which arrested the coarse of his conquests in Egypt, Sicily, 
Portugal, and Spain,” 

> 


In arapid, but able, sketch of Bucnaparte’s career of aggres- 
sion on the Continent, after the renewal of the war with Eng- 
land, the author briefly notices the atrocious murder of the 
Due D’Enghien ; but notices it only as an infringement on 
the peace with the German empire, by a violation of the terti- 
tories of one of its princes. 


If,” she pertinently remarks, ‘ an armed force had seized on the 
pacific territories of Germany, any individual, however obscure and 
criminal, it would at all times hav8 been an act of hostility which ¢e- 
manded reparation ; but the circumstances of this catastrophe were 
so atrocious, that Buonaparte seemed thereby loudly to declare to the 
civilized world bis contempt for the Jaw of nations, and his intent to 
trample the human race under foot.” 
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This was’ an act of useless and wanton barbarity ; it was 
the sport of a fiend that delighted in human blood ; it was 
an eflusion of demoniacal madness, which could issue only 
fom the blackest of hearts. lt would have been an act of 


cowardice, if it had arisen from a dread of the person of the 


gallant prince; it was an act of hellish policy, if its object 
was to prevent the possibility of any compromise with the 
persecuted family of the Bourbons. At all events, from what- 
ever motive it sprang, it was an act which fixed the characcer 
of the assassin, and wathed him as the object of exeeration, 
to all nations, and to ail ages. ‘The author relates an anecdote 
of Bernadotte, which forms a very honourable contrast to this 
sanguinary deed ; and, as we have thought it our duty to refer 
to some of the misdeeds of this personage, ¢ andour, aus well 
as justice, requires that we should give it insertion here. 


How striking the contrast between this barbarous conduct of 
Buonaparte towards the grandson of the great Condé, and the gene- 
rosity of a general, a rival to the former in auilitary glory. but exhi- 
biting, in every other respect, the most perfect contrast. The Due 
D'Enghien came (went) secretly to Paris during the summer of 17GQ5 
peer rte was then in Egypt: the reprblican government had na 
louger any power, and the Bourbon party boped to rise, “The minister 
0! war, General Bernadotte, then attracted the notice of all, by the 
splendour ot his name, and by that rapid decision on perilous ocea- 
sions, which is the true characteristic of men destined to perform a 
conspicuous part, The Duc D'Enghien communicated to him, 
through the medium of .a common friend, his arrival at Paris, and at 
the same time. offered him the sword of the constable of Frahce, 
if he would assist in re-establishing the Bourbons on the throne. ‘I 
cannot serve their cause,” replied Bernadcotte, ‘ my honour unites me 
to the French nation; but since the desccudant of a hero, since a 
man has pat himself in my power, no ul shail befallbim, Let the 
Due D'Enghien set out this instant, for his secret in three days will 
no longer be mine, and I shall owe i to my country.” It is thus that 
a heart sly magnanimous, always tinds the means of reconciling 
duties in appearance ihe most opposite,” 


This trait is, unquestionably, honourable to the character of 
Bernadotte, who probably, at this moment, laments as deeply 
as we do, that he had not been less scrupulous tn his attach- 
ment to the directory, and more alive to the welfare and hap- 
piness of the people of france, It is not at ail improbable, 
that the knowledge of this fact sharpened Buonaparte’s resent- 
ment against the Due D’Enghien, and decided the murder 
of that gallant prince, whose virtues and whose rights, were 
equally a reproach to the usurper. 
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The author, pursuing her historical sketch, notices the 
renewal of war on the continent, the peace of Presburg, the 
dismemberment of the German empire, the renuuciation of 
the dignity of emperor of Germany, by Francis the Second; 
the seizure of Naples by the French ; and the regular system 
of encroachment and aggrandizement so sedulously acted upon 
by Buonaparte. The German princes, under the auspices of 
France, were encouraged to rob each other, and to shake of 
their allegiance to their lawful head. The confedération of the 
Rhine was formed, “ into which no prince could be admitted, 
unless he had plundered his neighbours.” 


«* Tt was about this period thata German bookseller (Palm), in the 
midst of this pretended peace, in the bosom of his country, was shot, 
by order of a French military commission, for having dared to publish 
that Germany was degraded—a strange method of refuting his asser. 
tion.” 


And yet, to the assassin of the Due D’Enghien and of Palm, 
could the wretched head of the German empire, who ought 
to have resented the first, as a breach of the peace, and the 
last, as the murder of one of his subjects, consent to give his 
daughter in marriage—or, to speak more correctly, in prostitu- 
tion! The confederation of the Rhine is truly characterized 
as nothing but a mutual compact, by which Buonaparte gua- 
ranteed to the princes of Germany, the usurpations made 
under his auspices; they, in return, gave up to him the lives 
and properties of their subjects, promising to assist him 
in all the wars of aggression which he might still have in con- 
templation. ‘The members of the confederation annulled, of 
their own accord, their obligations to the empire, in virtue 
of which they held their fiefs. 

In short, these crowned rehgls ought, by the laws to which 
they owed obedience, to have been put under the bann of the 
empire, and to have forfeited their states. But the emperor, 
whose duty it was to put those laws in force, had not resolution, 
cither to defend his rights, or to discharge his duties. He 
therefore ‘Yesigned his dignity, as head of the empire, and 
sanctioned the rebellion of his princely vassals. 

Having ‘dismissed Austria, the author next examines the 
condact of Prussia, upon which her observations are equally 
acute and just. ‘ 


“* The Prussian ministry proved but too plainly, how far they were 
from thinking of any hostile project, by lending themselves to the 
most insidious propositions of the cabinet of St. Cloud. Laying 
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wide the violation of her territories, Prussia consented to cede pro- 
yinces to Which she had no title, and to receive in exchange Hanover, 


which French t'oops had, in fact, occupied, but which the King of 


England had by no means givea up. ‘To sum up his duplicity, Buona- 
parte negotiated a peace with the Britsh goeverament, offering the 
restitution of Hanover, while, at the same instant, he tivited Prussia 
totake possession of it. ‘Thus, at the moment when he was about to 
fll upon her, he took care to embroil her with England. In order te 
anquillize her, as to the confederation of the Rhine, he prepared a 
wrihern league with those German States which were not yet com- 
prehended | inthe former. But, woen the King of Prussia wished to 
put this league into execution, Buon aparte excepted from u ‘he Han- 
gatic cities, (he /lanse-lowns ;) adding, that his tenderness ior the 
letice of the people of the North would impose upou bit the 
cossity of protes th “those cho tefioed to confederate. In the 
mean time cho armi s remained in Germany, and approached 
the Prussioe foctier; the armaments which were indispen able for 
Pruss'a to preserve her frontiers, were considered as hostilities ; war, 
therefore, burst forth in full fury.” 


The consesjuences of this new war are well known. The 
Peace of ‘Vilsit ensued ; and the following were some of its 
immediate eflects. 


The fonndation of the new kingdom of Westphalia for the Napo- 


leone dynasty ; the accession of most of the princes of the North of 


Germany to ihe confederation of the Rhine ; the dutchy of Warsaw, 
the nucleus of the future re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland, 
and an uselul engine in the hands of an adroit politician, and which 
lie might turn at pleasure against Russia or Austria, the re-establish- 
ment of the republic of Dantzic, whese independence was guaran- 
teed, but whose subjection might easily have been foreseen, since it 
would furnish France with a port in the Baltic, and with a strong 
place d'urmes ; finally, military routes reserved to the French armies 
(rough the Prussian states, sothat in future no barrier should be inter- 
posed to their progress to the Russian frontiers ; suck, in an evil hour, 
Were the conditions to which the cabinet of St. Petersburgh acceded 1" 

Qur readers have seen the reasons which, according to Mr. 
laistaphiéve, influenced the cabinet of St. Petersburgh to con- 
chile this treaty ; and, if he ve correct in his statements, of 
which we can have no doubt, all the disastrous consequences 
Which ensued ere fairly imputabie to the strange policy of the 
Guenville and Grey administration. Such confidence did Buo- 
haparte ac quire from the treaty, that, ere the expiration of the 


vear (18G7) in which it was concluded, he had enlarged his _ 


ddtiinions by the seizure of two Linwdours; Portugal and 
HWtruvia ; ‘arttl had prepared a farther extension of power, by 
e iibting the roval family of Spain, ext orting, by the threat 
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of instant death, the abdication of Ferdinand, and by placing 


one of Lis own base-born and upstart family on the throne of 


that devoted kingdom. 


In this business,” says Madame de Stiel, “‘ the allies of Buona. 
parte ought to have foreseen the fate which wasiend themselves, and 
from whi ch the greatest zeal in his service, or the most absolute devo. 
tion to his will, can never save them. But this exterminating ally 
trusted on their illusions, in their pusillanimity, and, above all, | in 
their precarious situation ; since, not only the kings of new creation, 
but also the ancient confederate princes, had no other supporter bat 
himself, their true and legitimate rights being swallowed up in their 
usurped titles. After the proceedings of Buonaparte in Spain, no 
person can flatter himse!f that be will confine himself to such robbe. 
ries 48 are consistent with the interests of his domination ; he has 
shewn himself determined to sacrifice sovereigns and their subjects to 
the caprices of bis vanity.” 


The allies of Buonaparte must have always laboured, and 
must still labour, under a kind of judicial blindness ; or a sense 
of self-preservation, putting a spirit of independence and _per- 
sonal dignity of character entirely out of the question, woald, 
long ere this, have roused them to a becoming feeling for their 
degraded situation, aud would have made them embrace the 
earliest opportunity, for emancipating themselves from their 
disgraceful vassalage. 


* But, what was most singular in the affair of Bayonne was, that 
eco iparte therein m: iifested his true opinions upon the aie: of the 
very people whose protector this repudlican emperor had so often de- 
clared himself. He treated the Spanish peuple asa herd of cattle, 
which their proprietor wished to dispose of to the highest bicder. Even 
ifthe cession of Ferdifiand VII. in tavour of the Napoleone dynasty, 
had been voluntary, it would have had no validity without the cousent 
of the nation. Itis quite different wititthe property of individuasis 
and political prerogatives. Hereditary sovereignty is a right pure ely 
personal, and consequently is not transmissible, exe ept in. the estab- 
lished order of succession. If this order is broken by the extinction 
or exclusion of a reigning family, the nation only can dispose of the 
vacant throne, Certainly, Buonaparte is powerfully interested in 
recognizing this eventual right of election ; for, by virtue of what 
other tite but the shadow of a popular election, does he lag c.aim 
the sovereignty of France ?" 


ff Buon \parte were to give a candid answer to this question, 
we have not a doubt that he would say * my sword.” For, i 
fact, it was by his sword alone that he obtained his power, by 
his sword alone that he has hitherto preserved it, and by his 
sword alone that he will be able to secure its continuance. Be 
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is surely the ‘first adventurer, who ever founded a complete 
military despotism on the absolute sovercignty of the people. But 
what do the peopie deserve who submit themselves to such a 
despot, and surrender their property and their lives to the gra- 

tification of his thirst for vengeance, and of his lust for power ? 

They deserve the very fate they experience, which excites no 
ity, and which admits not of aggravation. 

Madame de Stiiel appears to have not only a just conception 
of the existing political evils which harass and desolate the 
Continent of Europe, but very proper notions of the only 
effective remedy which can be coupled with the smallest hope 
of producing a radical cure. In allusion to the last war be- 
tweer France and Austria, in 1809, and to the manifesto 
issued by the former, on that occasion, she remarks ; 


“ Among other inconveniences which attended treaties by which 
the legitimacy of the new French authorities is recognized, an alinost 
insurmountable impossibility’’ (what impossilility can be surmounted ?) 
“has arisen, of drawing up a good manifesto. The pens of the di- 
plomatists, as well as the swords of the warriors, were rusty with the 
recollection of a too servile subserviency to existing circumstances. 
What was not without example was not without probability ; and 
the secret fear of being forced to repeat these submissions, imposed 
caution and silence. There was only one good manifesto left ; z¢ con- 
sisted in throwing down the gauntlet, for a war of extermination ; and 
insaying, ‘IN FORMER TREATIES, WE HAVE COMPROMISED OUR 
‘ MOST PRESSING INTERESTS, AND SACRIFICED OUR MOST SACRED 
DUTIES; THIS MAN, WHOSE USURPATION WE HAVE RECOGNIZED 
AGAINST QUR CONVICTION ; WHOM WE HAVE PERMITTED TO S811 
AMONG US LEGITIMATE SOVEREIGNS; 18 GUIDED NEITHER BY 
LAWS NOR BY GOOD FAITH. WE APPEAL TO THE UNIVEKSB 
AGAINST HIM! ALTHOUGH FAR LESS POWEKFUL THAN HIM, WE 
AKM ONC# MORE, BECAUSE HE LEAVLS US NO ALTERNATIVE BUT 
TO AWAIT EXTERMINATION AT HIS HANDS, OR TO PREVENT 1T !'” 


‘ 


This would be language worthy of men to whom the happi- 
ness and prosperity of millions are entrusted ; and we consider 
itas a good omen, that language like this, which speaks truth 
without subterfuge, and spirit without boasting, comes forth 
with the express approbation of Bernadotte ! We are disposed 
to consider it as a test of his principles, and asa _ pledge of his 
firmness. May the event not disappoint our hopes! The 
peace of Schoenbrunn terminated the last short and feeble 
contest which Austria sustained against France. It cost her 
further sacrifices of territory and of character, while the French 
empire acquired a great extension of the former, and secured 
Mpunity to her future aggressions. ‘The papal dominions 
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were seized, even without a pretext for hostility. And Buona. 
parte, in the wantonness of power, mindful, no doubt, of the 
threat of his brother Lucien, * Je s’ai fait, et je te dif Tri, 
resolved to unmake King Louis of Holland whom he hed made 
a King! And he dared to tell the Dutch nation, in the tace 
of Europe, that as they inhabited a country washed by Freach 
rivers, or such as had become French, they must, as a matter 
of course, be incorporated with France!“ This, I presume,’ 
observes an author, “ was the first time that the hypotheses sat 
geology were adduced as arguments in politics.” These usur- 
pations were followed by the seizure of the Hanse towns, and 
of other territories in Germany, together with a portion of the 
kingdom of Westphalia, taken from the monarch, “ without 
the brother of Napoleone being apprized of it in any other way 
than by the decree inserted in the Moniteur. 

The rapid strides made by Buonaparte towards the accom- 
plishment of his darling project, filched from the archives of 
Louis the Fourteenth---the establishment of an universal 
monarchy, would, at any former period of history, have roused 
all the monarchs of Eur: ope, in determined resistance to his 
ambitious schemes. ‘The kings which he made himself, he 
treated with as little ceremony as if they had been his valets de 
chambre; dismissing them at his pleasure, and considering 
them only as his vice- -roys, during the time for which he Should 
permit them to reign, Indced, if men would accept of 
sovereignties from such an individual, and on such unrestricted 
terms as he sometimes employed, they were infinitely less 
respectable than domestics, and deserved the worst of treat- 
ment. Posterity will scarcely eredit the fact, that this upstart 
usurper, when he invested his nephew with the grand Dutchy 
of Berg, addressed him in the following langucge : © Remew- 
ber always that your frst duties are towards me, the second 
towards France, and the third towards the people entrasted 10 
your government.’ 

Had Buonaparte undérstood his own interest, and continued 
the peace which prevailed on the continent, and which not one 
of the continental powers was disposed to break, he might have 
consolidated his despotism, and, ultimately, perhaps, have 
succeeded 1 in the subjugation of the few remaining independent 
states. But his pride and vanity, ministering to his ambition, 
rendered him deaf to every dictate of policy, and to every call 
of interest. Russia presumed to assert. her right of opening 
her own ports to commercial vesse!s, under such restrictions 
as she might chuse to impose ; and this epposition to the views 
of Buonaparte so irritated the Corsican, that he resolved (0 
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erase her name from the list of nations. She was no longer 
deemed worthy to inhabit the soil of Europe, but was to “be 
expelled to Asia. 


“ Buonaparte,” says our author, “ published no manifesto on th 
subject of this war : he relied too much on his good fortune to appeil 
to justice. Nevertheless. by his own confession, bis only motive is 
the admission of English merchandize into the ports of Russia. This 
dreadful conflict between the Russians, single-handed on the one 
side, and a multitude of nations on the other, such as had not been 
seen for ages united under one flag ; of Germans and Italians of all 
denomination; Dutchmen and ” Croats, already become French 
subjects ; Swiss, Portuguese, and Spaniards, torn from theif country ; 
this devastating war, which dragged the youths of western Europe to 
the confines of Asia ; this holy league—will posterity believe it ?>— 
was announced to the world as acrusade against sugar and coffee, and 
— muslins and laces! Is the human race to be thus trifled 
with ? And how long wili the most enlightened people sacrifice 
themselves, patiently, to charm away the ennui, flatter the vanity, 
and allay the thirst for dominion, of a single man ? 


Madame de Stiel next considers the objection, which 
Buonaparte has endeavoured to impress on the minds of the 
Princes of the continent, that however oppressive his policy 
may be, on land, the maritiine ambition of England is equally 
so. She analyses the watch-word of the French cabinet. ‘The 
liberty of the seas, which she finds to have no distinct mean- 
ing, and she fully exculpates the English from the charge of 
employing their naval superiority for the oppression of other 
nations ; and proves, “ that, if it is possible to tyrannise upon 
the ocean, it is not England, but Franee, which attempted it, 
so far as her maritime force will permit.” 


“‘ For'twenty years Europe has been deluged with declamations and 
calumnies against the British government ; for ten years and more the 
jourvals and other political writings, publis shed in Eng): ind, have been 
contraband in France and in all the countries under her influence. 
Facts are distigured by mutilated extracts from the opposition news: 
papers. If the new French catechism were to contain a lecture on 
the sacred rights of the Napoleon dynasty, one of the articles of their 
creed would be, * The English ,« a tyrants of the ocean and the 
eternal enemies of the continent. We have already refuted the first 
of these imputations ; the second wil disappear upon examining the 
true relation of England with Europe.” 


She then defends the English nation from the charge of 
being actuated in all their transactions, by a selfish spirit, and 
proves that it is the interest of a commercial nation to be at 
peace, and that she can have no wish to impoverish other states, 
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because she would so deprive them of the means of becoming 
the purchasers of her manufactures. Her notions of the 
enlarged spirit of British commerce, as contrasted with the 
narrow, contracted, selfish trading system, are strictly correct. 































“ So far from England finging it her interest to foment the troubles, 
and to perpetuate the dissensions, of the continent, she is interested 
that Europe, after twenty years convulsion, should finally enjoy 
peace ; a peace which shall be guaranteed by the stability of her govern. 
ments, and the re-establishment of the barriers of the independence of 
every state. Let it not be said that the English minister pursues a 
line: of policy separate from the interests of the nation ; that is render- 
ed impossible by the British constitution, by virtue of which the 
government ought always to give way to the wishes of the enlightened 
majority. England continues the war at the expence of immense 
sacrifices ; she may purchase peace with the stroke of a pen, by sub- 
scribing to the new system of oppression of the public law of Europe. 
The greatest disappointment would be suffered by those powers which 
are still in the field, and by those nations which by their owa princes | 
have been forcibly chained to the chariot wheels of the usurper. 
England continued averse to every project of conquest in Europe, not- 
withstanding the allurements which presented themselves ; she has 
been always faithful to her engagements, and always zealous in 
succouring such of her allies as remained true to themselves. As she | 
ought to have, she has, in the first place, fought for her own safety ; 
but it must be at the same time agreed, that she has fought with 
a noble entbusiasm for the common cause.” 


This tribute of justice froma foreigner is highly grateful to . 
the feelings of every Englishman who feels for his country as 
an Englishman ought to feel ; who wishes her, as every Euglish- | 
man ought to wish her, successful in all her just enterprizes, | 
and respectable in the eyes of Europe. The author draws a 
dreadfal, but true, picture of the state of those countries which , 
are cursed with the alliance of France; of that revolutionary , 
France, which has spread her baneful influence, like a desolat- ; 
ing pestilence, over Holland, the north of Germany, Switzer- 
land, Savoy, and Italy; annihilating trade and manufactures : , 


palsying the hand of industry ; damping the spirit of enterprize ; 
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converting wealth into poverty; changing happiness into 
misery; and fertility into harreness !---Heaven, in its mercy, 
has hitherto preserved this favourable country from the fatal 
grasp of such noxious amity, such pestiferous friendship ! 

The spirit of imitation, of which France was the object, and 
which, from the time of Louis the XIVth, began to prevail 
throughout Europe, is well described by the author, and the 
effects of this moral ascendency over other nations, are depicted 
with a strength of colouring, which adds to the interest, while 
it detracts nothing from the likeness. She entertains very just 
notions of thre requisites essential for the formation of political 
constitutions, and all her reflections on this subject are alike 
honourable to her principles and her talents. 

The closing part of this able tract is evidently composed 
for the purpose of recommending that treaty of alliance between 
Sweden and this country, which has happily been concluded, 
and which, we trust, will prove a source of permanent 
advantage to both states, as it promises to strengthen the com- 
mon cause, in which Russia, Prussia, Sweden, and England, 
are, at present engaged.---The violence with which that treaty 
has been attacked, has only served to draw forth as complete 
and satisfactory a defence, as any political measure of any 
administration ever secured. Lord Castlereagh in one house, 
and Lord Liverpool in the other, confuted the arguments, 


though they did not silence the clamour, of opposition ; which ° 


seemed, indeed, to approach to virulence, in proportion as it re- 
ceeded from wisdom.---We augur, indeed, the happiest effects 
from the good understanding which at present prevails between 
the northern powers and the British government ; andwe concur 
with this intelligent writer, in the opinion, that though the 
evils under which Europe now labours are great, they are not 
iremediable ; and, still further, we are convinced that the allied 
Princes have the remedy in their own hands, and we hope 
they have the resolution, and the wisdom, to apply it. 


“Tn the interview between the emperor Alexander, and the Prince 
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Boyal of Sweden, to whom the king confided the secrets of the 
state, the two nations cast ail former apimosities between them into 
oblivion for ever; and as the. Prince Regent of England had also g 
representative there, the unanimity of three such maguammous sove- 
reigns, proclaims the develupement of a policy cuntrary to the sub. 
tilty of egotism, a conduct full of loyalty, liberality, and of enlight- 
eued patriotism. Hence the disasters which I have feebly attempted 
to paint, are not, by the assistance of divine Providence, without a 
remedy. ‘Since the commencement of our woes, never have circum- 
stances concurred so forcibly to augur that its deliverance is near at 
hand. Russia, for a while, appeared overwhelmed ; and had it not 
. been for the steady and unshaken perseverance of the emperor, sup- 
ported by his devoted and heroic subjects, she must have fallen. The 
unsustainable pretensions of the aggressor, created a civil war; it 
spread its ravages, like a devastating torrent, towards the east : mean- 
while, Spain had scarcely time to breathe, when another Marlborough 


arises to re-establish the fame of the British arms, and by his glorious | 


victories, re-animate the enthusiastic spirit of the Spanish nation. 
That nation, although conquered, was never subjugated. On the 
other hand, by her internal operations, Sweden essentially served the 
common cause, by keeping Buonaparte’s troops and his allies at bay 
on the opposite coast. Germany is awakened to revived hope, and 
impatient to throw off the yoke. Napoleon has actually worn out 
and abused his good fortune; she alone was worth all other adhe- 
rents ; he has no friends, and his allies scarcely strive to conceal theit 
joy when they hear of his defeats. His power resembles a Colossus 
composed of heterogeneous metals, and its earthen feet is the hatred 
of the people. To day this gigantic idol is incensed (smothered with 
incense) and to morrow it falls to the ground, and the world views it 
only as a fragile monument of arrogant, inordinate, pride. 

** Nations of thecontinent! Jet nota false security lull you to sleep. 
If he is permitted to take breath on his reyerses, he will convince the 
world of what may be done by subterfage and effrontery ; his wrath 
will bave no bounds against thcse who have unveiled his weakness— 
the ‘weakness of a mortal !—He! the arbiter of destinies, the god 
of adulation ! !—What is the loss of a whole army to Buonaparte, 
who, to use ‘his own expression, ‘ has so many men at his disposal ? 
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{t.is not enough that he should have been unsuccessful in the war of 
anvihilation, he must be rendered incapable of waging war—he must 
be compelled to give up his system of universal sovereignty, and to 
abandon every pretension which is incompatible with the indepen- 
dence of nations, and the tranquillity of the world at large." 


Heaven send that this energetic appeal, and this salutary 
advice, may not have been proffered in vain, Breathing-time, 
however, has been given to this destructive Colossus, by an 
armistice, signed, as it appears to us, in an evil hour. This 
work has been atchieved by the timid councils, and the pal- 
sying hand, of Austria. Could we suspect it to be a stroke 
of policy, to gaia time for the proper disposition of troops, 
in the hereditary states, and on the confines of Italy, and that 
she is prepared to act, promptly and decisively, as every motive 
of interest, and every consideration of safety, must impel her - 
to act, in support of the common cause of Europe, in which 
her own particular cause is so materially involved, we should 
hail it as a master-stroke of political address. But, sorry are 
we to say, that the Austrian cabinet has never displayed such 
symptoms of diplomatic skill, and wisdom, and foresight, as to 
justify us in forming any such expectation. We confess, then, | 
that our mind balances between the alternations of fear and 
hope ;—we fear every thing from the effects of that subterfuge, 
and of that effrontery, which have so often been exerted with 
success, over the princes and ministers of the continent; at 
the same time, we incline to hope much from the manly lan- 
guage, and noble sentiments, displayed in this tract, which 
may be considered as a kind of indirect manifesto from the 
northern powers ; which, having happened with the express 
and avowed sanction of Bernadotte, must be supposed to speak 
the sentiments, and to mark the policy of Sweden, and by 
fair impliéation, to receive the countenance of Russia and of 
Prussia. If so, there can be little, ground for apprehension, 
for the results of the approaching conferences ; since, if the 
allies act up to the principle unfolded in the last sentence of 
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the last passage which we have quoted, that is, if they insist 
in so crippling the power of Buonaparte, as to render him 
incapable of waging hereafter any war of annihilation ; if they 
resolve to compel him expressly and distinctly to forego his 
favourite system of universal domination; to extort from him 
a public resignation of his pretensions to interfere with the 
internal governments and regulations of the neighbouring 
states, and to make him respect their independence, which, 
of necessity, implies their previous restoration to a state of 
independence ; if they be really resolved to insist on such terms 
as would be adequate to the producticn of this desirable end, 
then we may venture to predict, either that war will infallibly 
be renewed, ere the expiration of the month of July, ar that 
Buonaparte, feeling his incapacity to pursue it, will submit to 
conditions which will bring his reign to a speedy termination. 
That he will prefer the latter to the former, we cannot believe ; 
whatever his judgment might dictate, his fiery and ungovernable 
temper, which scorns all restraint, and ill brooks even the 
mildest contradiction, will never suffer him to stoop to conces- 
sions. He knows, too, the frailty of the basis on which his 
_power has been erected; that power has been, insensibly, 
shaken, by his recent defeats in Russia, and by the total failure 
of his abominable plan for the. destruction of that great and 
independent empire; the delusion of his boasted invincibility 
is dispelled; the charm which victory threw about him is 
destroyed; and he now stands, in the eyes of all his slaves, 
exposed in all his native deformity of character ;—it is no 
longer the victor of Marengo ;—the conqueror of Jtaly ;—the 
hero of Asperne, whom they view in the person of Napoleone 
Buonaparte—but. the Brutus of Toulon; the creature of Ro- 
bespierre; the Butcher of the Sections; the Deserter of 
Egypt ; the cold-blooded assassin of D’ENGHIEN, ToussAINT, 
Waicut, Pat, and Picuxeru; and the beaten General, 
retiring from a disgraceful and destructive campaign, which 
has eXposed the vanity of his pretensions, even to military 
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skill ; who is now exhihited before them, bearing damning 
testimony of the unworthiness of their idol, and of their own 
baseness in bowing the knee to Baal! Buonaparte must know 
and feel this truth, and, acknowledging it, he never will consent 
to any abridgment of that power, to any abandonment of that 
system, which are as necessary to the support of his army, 
as that army itself is to the support of his despotic authority. 
By the sword alone was he raised ; by the sword alone can he 
be destroyed.—He never will, willingly, part with an atom 
of his power; it must be wrested from him. This conside- 
ration brings us back to our original conclusion—that the war 
will soon be renewed. 


i Agee on ore 
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The Perpetual Balance ; or Book-keeping, by Double Entry, 
upon an Improved Principle ; exhibiting-the general Balance, 





progressively and constantly, in the Journal, without the use of 


the Ledger. By John Lambert. 8vo. Pp. 104. J. M. Richard- 
son. 1812. 


Tne object of this publication is to remedy a defect, most 
clearly and forcible exemplified in. the ‘ Introduction,’ in the 
existing mode of book-keeping, by preventing the delay of 
coming to a general balance which can now only be done at the 
end of the year ; by which means, great temptations to dis- 
honesty are held out, and great frauds, in consequence, com- 
mitted. Considered in this point of view, the publication is 
important not only to the commercial man, who is immediately 
affected, but to the community at large, who are interested in 
the prevention of crimes. The evil effects of the existing 
system are so ably explained by the author, that we are tenrpted 
to extract a portion of his introductory matter. 


“©The science of book-keeping is of so much importance to the 
commercial world, that an attempt to elucidate and improve the 
eens already in use, may at least meet with favour, should it even 

il in impressing its readers with a conviction of its merits, 
However correct the principles of an art may be in theory, the prac- 
tice of those principles.must inevitably be liable to the errors and 
frailties of human nature ; and every system depending upon such 
Contingencies must necessarily be open to improvement. The 
Italian system, as at present in use, is an exemplification of this 
truism. Its general principles are as infallible in their application 
to every species of accounts as their operation is extensive: but, in 
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practice, they are exposed to all the imperfections of Ure mental and 
moral qualities of the accountant. They are subject to the defects 
of ignorance,—to the errors of slotl,—and to the corrupt practices 
of fraud,—and even the closest attention on the part of the proprietor 
himself is scarcely sufficient to prevent those evils, where full confidence 
is not placed in the persons who have the management of his books, 
The admirers of the Italian system are however extremely unwilling 
to admit that it stands in need of any improvement: whether it is, 
that the various plans hitherto offered for that purpose have failed in 
their object, or that the ill-judged schemes, proposed by the advocates 
for single entry, have impressed them with the betief that their own 
favourite system has reached its highest stage of perfection. Yet 
those who adopt such an opinion cannot surely be aware of the 
frands that are daily committed upon the mercantile class of the 
community, and of the difficulty which is experienced in their 
prevention. 

'. “€ From the numerous delinquencies which have occurred within 
these few years, it must have been a source of considerable uneasiness 
to every commercial m-n, that he possessed no adequate check upon 
the persons in his employ, who might convert his property to their 
use without the possibility of detection until the annual adjustment 
of accounts. In almost every case laid before the public, the offence 
had been committed several months before the discovery was made ; 
whereas, had the parties possessed a method of coming at the balance 
of their accounts, with greater ease and dispatch than the present 
system affords, the fraud in all probability would never have taken 
place, or, if it had, might have been detected scon enough to save 
their property, as well as the life of the offender. _ 

** Many a man, placed in a responsible situation, has, either from 
indiscretion or distress, been induced to appropriate the property of 
-his employer to his own use : and it was certainly a great temptation 
in his mind, that the transaction could not be discovered for some 
months ; at all events, not till the annual closing of the accounts, by 
which time he most likely flattered himself with being able to 
refund the sum he had borrowed. Yet, had the same man known 
that his conduct might be discovered within afew days, or even 
hours, he would, without doubt, have avoided the disgrace of such a 
disclosure. 

‘* Men are too often induced to commit crimes by the mere force 
of temptation.. Some palliative or other presents itself to their mind, 
which subtracts from the enormity of the offence, and they are led, 
hy the urgency of their situation, to do that, of which the bare idea of 
4 public exposure fills them with horror. I have not the least doubt 
but that pine out of ten, who have made free with the money of 
their employers, intended to replace the sums they had taken, 
before they supposed it possible for them to be discovered. I do not 
mean to assert, that men of vicious habits are to be deterred from 
doing unlawful things merely from the absence of temptation; but 
it is possible that even their measures may be so counteracted, as [0 
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jessen very considerably the means hitherto in: their power; while 
“those whose poverty or indiscretion oarges themi to the commission 
of their first crime, may, perhaps, be deterred therefrom by the fear 
of immediate detection.” 


These are the observations of a sensible and well-informed 
mind, not apt to judge hastily, nor to comp!ain unreasonably, 
For this reason, we. are disposed to consider the improved plan 
which he recommends (and which we do not profess to under- 
stand sufficiently to pronounce any opinien on its peculiar 
merits) as adequate to the accomplishment of the beneficial 
purpose for which it has been avowedly framed, 








a 


Rhyming Riddles, &c. &c. &c.  -For the amusement of young 
Oxonians. By an old Oxonian. 4to. Pp. 26. 2s. 6d. Munday 


and Slater, Oxford; Thorpe, Cambridge; and Crosby and 
Co. London. 1813. 


RippLEs for the amusement of young Oxonians ! We stared, 
and started, too, at the title page of this book, and still more 
at its contents. What! exclaimed we, involuntarily, after all 
that we have recently heard, of vast improvements, in the 
system of study pursued at this celebrated university, and after 
having cast our eye over-‘* a didactic poem, on the lute improved 
mode of study, c. in the University of Oxford” (which, we 
mean duly to notice in our next number ;) to see a collection 
of riddles, conundrums, and charades, for the amusement of 
young students---this is really too much for common sense, and 
common patience tobear! We then began to suspect that it was 
the production of some Wag, who meant to quiz the Oxford- 
men ; and, in this persuasion, we first opened the book, fully 
expecting to find some learned trifling about ancient oracles 
adapted to modern occurrences. But, no such thing presented 
itself, nothing in short, but the kind of fare above described. 
As, however, it is possible that, among ourreaders, there may be 
some young Ovonians, who delight in this species uf amuse- 
ment, we shall present them with a specimen or two of what 
they have to expect, from the perusal of the collection before 
us, which, we can assure them, will not tire their rower by 
the length of its contents, however it may be exhausted by 
their nature. 


« RIpDLe. 
‘* When a student in Euclid, I well knew a river 
More ancient (no doubt) than old Euclid himself ; 
’T was not famed for traftic, but far oftner sailed on, 
By those who sought Jearning, than those who sought pelf. 
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“© To young Latin scholars this riddle’s addressed, 
But in riddles much learning display’d should not be ; 
So young friends, I demand from you this easy task, 
That you rightly translate twice the Jittle word—he.” 


Our readers will perceive that there was no ground for our 
expectation of discovering learned trifles in these pages ; and, 
the author has certainly stuck to his text, by avoiding the 
display of ** much learning” in his collection of riddles ; and 
with a consistency that cannot be too much commended, in an 
age in which consistency is a-rdre virtue, he has taken special 
care that very little learning should be neeessary for expound- 

_ingthem. We shall treat our young readers, with only one 
more extract, not of the genus of riddles, and if they like such - 
amusement, they may purchase an adequate portion of it for 
half-a-crown. 


‘* THE ALARM. 


‘* From an old Rustic toa young Oxonian. 


«¢ Oh, what strange things I see, sure, old Oxford's expiring ; - 
And soon we must hear her sad funeral-knell ! 

My new pocket-book tells me the name of a college, 

In which (as I read) not one body does dwell !" 


“ Answer, from the Oxonian. 


** T pray thee, be comforted, Oxford's immortal ; 
Yet again I will puzzle thee, over thy bowles :— 
Ev'ry soul, in that college, with glee eats and drinks ; 
And in each other college, we are merry,—all souls. 


«* Another strange riddle old Oxford presents : 

Look again at thy pocket-book ; there should’t be told, 
That one college, at least, for ever must live, 

Since, while the world lasts, it can never be old.” 


“ Repry : by the Rustic. 


«* IT thank you : you've now set me right, I can see; 
But in naming your buildings, how strange a control ; 
If our parson translates right, what vast opposition ; 
Since one is all body, another all soul ! 


*€ Nay it seems, that one body contains many souls : 
And another strange thing ev'ry rustic must pose ; 
—Souls not only dwell in a body entire ; 

But in one single feature ;—nay, that—a brass nose.” 


Ohe jam satis est! We beg pardon of our readers, and con- 


sign this propounder of puns, and expositor of charades, for 
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the benefit of young students, to the conviction of indignant 
freshmen. 
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The Orange Institution; a slight sketch. With an Appendix, 
containing the Rules and Regulations of the Orange Societies 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 8vo. Pp. 39, 4s. J. J. Stock- 
dale. 1513. 

Wuorver has read a speech imputed to a member of the 

royal family, and charging the Orange Societies established in 

this empire, with nothing Icss than treasonable principles or 
practices, will be astonished, on the perusal of the pages 
before us, to find that no more treason, either in principle or 
in practice, is really chargeable on the members of the Orange 
Institution, than is chargeable on the sovereign on the throne, 


and on every member of the House of Brunswick who holds’ 


his public situation and character in this country, solely on 
.those very principles which the individual alluded to, with a 
presumption which no rank, however elevated, should ever 
screen from correction, has openly dared to characterize as 
treasonable. If it -be treasonable indeed, to associate for the 
purpose of opposing the detestable principles of. the French 
revolution, and for the defence of the constitution of the 
united empire, in church and state, as it exists by law, then, 
indeed, are the Orange-men traitors. If to be firmly attached 
to the Protestant established church of England and Ireland ; 
to be prepared to defend it against all-attacks from Papists, 
Schismatics, or Infidels ; and to be ready even, if necessary, 
to die in its defence, be treasonable,. then are Orange-men 
traitors. We remember that the Loyal Associations, esta- 
blished in 1792, for nearly the same purposes, were assailed 
inuch in the same manner, by the soi-disant whigs and patriots 
of that day, both in England and in Ireland. Their services, 
however, became too manifest to remain long unacknowledged, 
and for their members to be left without defence, in Parlia- 
ment, or in print. Whether the Orange Associations will be 
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equally fortunate, we know not; but that their principles and 
their conduct deserve equal protection, we are certain. If in 
the former instance, the republicans and levellers threatened 
to produce:a revolution in the state, who can deny that, at the 
present moment, Papists and Sectaries menace the church, 
and, as a necessary consequence, the state also, with equal 
danger? As the loyal associators then assembled under the 
banners of the constitution, in support of the law, and in aid 
of the magistracy, so do the Orange men associate now, 
avowedly and truly for the same objects. And is it in the 
nineteenth century, under the reign of George THE TwiRo, 
that a professed determination to defend the established reli- 
gion of the land is regarded asa crime? If so, we gladly 
acknowledge ourselves to be criminals, and most assuredly we 
will, nostro periculo, remain so. 

The author of this tract informs us, that the Orange Insti- 
tution arose in Ireland, at the time when the principles of the 
French revolution threatened to overturn the throne and the 


altar in that country. 


‘* Its services,” he says, “‘ are on record. Lodges were also esta- 
blished here ; at first, small in number, but the rebellious associations 
of the followers cf king Lud, closely resembling, in many material 
features, the principles and practice of the united Iri-h, caused the 
aid of the Orange Institution to be invoked in Lancashire, where it 
has much extension, and, from its establishment, much benefit has 
resulted.” 


We happen to know, from indisputable authority, that this 
representation is strictly correct ; and that the Orange-men 
in Lancashire were uncommonly active, and principally instru- 
mental, in suppressing the outrageous proceedings of the Lud- 
dites. And, in spite of this service, they are to be stigmatized, 
forsooth, by a member of the House of Brunswick, as trea 
sonable ! ! 


“ Now that, by a strange compact, called the ‘ formation arraoge- 
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2 
ment,’ the confidential advisers of the sovereign have thought fit to 
abandon, as a cabinet, the protection of the Protestant ascendancy, 
and of the whig principles which seated the House of Brunswick on 
the throne, the maintenance of the constitation has devolved upon the 
good sense and attachment of the country. Fearful of an institution, 
so manifestly calculated to afford support, and secure the mutual co- 
operation of the friends of the establishment, the Jacobin press has 
taken the earliest opportunity of reviling, with unfounded calumny, 
copied from newspapers edited by united Irishmen, the principles and 
objects of our institution. To repel those calumnies, and to recom- 
mend an institution, which requires only to be known to be supported, 
the following short sketch is submitted, and, if any one thinks 
the Orange Institation praise-worthy, but unnecessary here,—a work 
of good, but supererogation,—lJet him bear in mind that the Protes- 
tant ascendancy ‘has now no support but the voice of the people, and 
that every effort is making to stifle that voice, and to depreciate the 
number and respectability of its supporters.” 


What reflections is the foregoing statement calculated to 
excite on the mind of every sincere lover of his country, and 
admirer of her constitution? We deplore, most deeply, at- 
tached as we are to the present administration, and approving 
as we do, most cordially, their general principles and policy, 
this “* formation arran;ement,” as it is quaintly denominated. 
We lament, as one of the worst features of the times, the 
apparent impracticability of forming a ministry, composed 
entirely of men resolved to defend the principles of the revo- 
lution, and to uphold the Protestant constitution, as it was 
secured in 1688, with all its tutelary safeguards, and legal pro- 
tections. Under that constitution, Great Britain has existed 
and flourished for a century and a quarter; and let those pro- 
fessed friends of Mr. Pitt, who support Catholic Emancipation, 
recollect the express declaration of that eminent statesman, 
that he was indebted for his ability to stem the revolutionary 
torrent which threatened, at one period of his ministry, to over- 
whelm the established institutions of the country, to the pre-emi- 
nent excellence of that very constitution, which they now tacitly 
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‘condemn, by proposing innovations destructive of its Protes- 
tant character; nay, the very same innovations which James 
the Second attempted to introduce, and his attempt to intro- 
duce which lost him his throne, and occasioned the accession 
of the House of Brunswick. Let us not be misunderstood : 
we do not mean to impute to all those who voted for the Popish 
claims, a design to subvert the constitution of the country ; 
we know that, among them, are men most firmly attached to that 
constitution, and who would defend it, if they conceived it to be 
in danger, at all hazards. We argue only from historical facts, 
and on the’ tendency and effect of the proposed innovations. 
If then, the constitution, as it now exists, deserved such an 
eulogy from Mr. Pitt, and produced such beneficial conse- 
quences, (and if they did not deserve the one, and had not 
produced. the other, Mr. Pitt would never have made such a 
declaration)---is it wise,is it prudent, is it politic, to propose 
such a radical change in it 4s must be produced by assigning 
to a Protestant king, a Popish cabinet, and a motley parlia- 
ment, containing a mixture of all religions? Is it not, in short, 
mueh the safest way, to make no alterations in a system which 
has raised the country to a state of pre-eminence, in character, 
resources, and power, to which it never before could attain? 
To reject the fruits of experience, for the doubtful produce of 
untried speculations, is, surely, not the part of a wise states- 
man 5---nay, it is the very folly for which the reformers of 
revolutionary France, were so severely, and so justly, lashed, 
by Mr. Canning, and other advocates for the Popish claims. 

It is with the deepest regret that we witness the abandon- 
ment by the confidential servants of the crown, of “ the pro- 
tection of the principles which seated the House of Brunswick 
on the throne,” to the public, or, rather, to chance. The 
great men who lived near the close of the seventeenth century, 
tories as well as whigs, would, were they permitted to cast a 
glance on the transactions of the present age, be -astonished 
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aca resolution so strange, and, as they would probably con- 
sider it, so unconstitutional. That it is a resolution disap- 
proved by a vast majority of the people, admits not of a doubt. 
That it is a resolution equally disapproved by the illustrious 
person who exercises the power of the crown, at this time, we 
fully believe. And that it is a resolution which will be pro- 
ductive of most pernicious effects, there is too much reason 
toapprehend. Strange it is, too, that an institution (we mean 
the Orange Institution) which is held in abhorrence by the 
inveterate enemies, not only of the present goverament, but 
of the ecclesiastical and civil constitution of the realm, should 
be censured and discouraged by the members of that govern- 
ment, by the friends of that constitution. This is an anomaly 
reserved foc the present revolutionary times ; and arising out 
of the absence of fixed principles, and of resolute and decisive 
maxims of policy. We have the satisfaction to know, how- 
ever, that thiere are at most, but two of the members of the 
royal family who join in this censure, and in this discourage- 
ment ; and, most assuredly, the Prince KeGENT is not one of 
them ;---indeed, we have good reason to conclude, that his 
Royal Highness is firmly attached to the principles and the 
policy of his venevable. father, and is: resolved to maintain 
them to the utmost of his power. It is an honourable and a 
wise resolution, in which, we are sure, he will find himself stre- 


nuously supported by a vast majority of his father’s subjects, 


“ The Protestant -Ascendancy, one of the standing toasts of the 
Pitt commemoration club, was withheld in compliment to some of 
the Prince Regent's ministers, until they had retired! The particulars 
are as follow: Between four and five hundred persons dined at the 
London ‘Tavern, to celebrate the birth-day of Mr. Pift, on the 28th of 
May. The company filled three rooms. [n the second room, where 
Mr. Atcheson presided, ‘The Protestant Ascendancy’ was given, 
immediately after ‘ The House of Brunswick, and may they never 
forget the principles which seated them on the throne of these 
realms.’ In the first room, where the chair was filled by the 
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Marquis of Huntley, ‘ The Protestant Ascendancy’ was not given till 
between eleven and twelve o'clock. The noble chairman briefly 
observed, that, at that hour of the night, he thought that the shortest 
speeches were the best ; that he wasa soldier, and that, of course, he never 
deserted his post, and never forgot his duty—‘ Therefore, gentlemen,’ 
said he, ‘I give you the Protestant Ascendancy, with three time three, 
standing.’ This toast was drunk with the same spirit and the same 
marks of applause, which had accompanied it, when given in the 
second room; and which were in strict conformity with that 
enthusiastic burst of sentiment and feeling, which spontaneously 
broke forth from every member of the club, at the following stariza 
of the glee, which was sung immediately after ‘ The house of 
Brunswick, &c.” 

‘* Here's a health to o-p Eneianp, 

The kino, and the cuuncu ; 

May all plotting contrivers | 

Be left in the lurch.” 


It is a consolating circumstance, amidst the too prevalent 
degeneracy of the age, that so many men of respectability, 
associated together for the noble and patriotic purpcse of com- 
memorating the virtues, diffusing the principles, and enforcing 
the example, of Mr. Pitt, should so firmly adhere to the good 
old maxims of our forefathers ; and undeluded by the eloquence 
of modern sophists, and uninfected by the specious jargon of 
fashionable liberalists, should stick so fast to the same anchor of 
the constitution, and to the pure faith of their ancestors. Well 
might that virtuous minister, Mr. Pereeval, whose loss is most 
sensibly felt, declare, that this club would be a rallying point 
for the loyal and well-affected, in the hour of peril ;---these 
sentiments, expressed at such a crisis, prove the truth of the 
prediction, and justify the opinion of the lamented patriot, who 
so worthily trod in the steps of Mr. Pitt ! 


“€ The Orange Institution, though founded on the purest and best 
principles, and for the most patriotic purpose, has been traduced an‘ 
maligned, not only by its open and declared enemies, who are 2!i® 
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the enemies of our constitution, in church and sfate ; but, through 
their means, by many in this country, who are misinformed respecting 
its true nature and tendency, and whose good opinion we shou!d be 
desirous of obtaining. 

*€ It has been observed justly, ‘ that the very best things may be 
misrepresented ; and, when ance an outcry is rdised against them, few 
people have either the candour to examine them impartially, or the 
courage to appear in their defence—they are afraid to patronize what 
iscondemned, lest their judgment should be misconstrued into an 
affection for the bad qualities imputed, however falsely, to the thing 
whose worth and utility they would otherwise assert." To obviate 
and confute the calumnies which have been circulated, concerning the 
Orange Institution, it will only be necessary to state briefly the 
principles on which it rests, and the circumstances out of which it 
grew.” 


The author then proceeds to remark, that “ the enlarged 
Institution” of later times was copied from one which “ since 
the revolution, has existed in the 4th foot, a regiment raised by 
King William, into which Orange Lodge (in times when 
attachment to the whig principles of the revolution and to the 
protestant constitution, which seated the house of Branswick 
on the throne, was neither represented as bigotry, nor as the 
abandonment of the cause of civil liberty,) several: princes of 
the house of Hanover have not thought it beneath them to be 
initiated ; we believe THE KiNG was, we know that THE Prince 
or WALES and Paince Frepprick, now Duke or York, were 
made Orangemen.” This Institution, then, against which 
such an outcry is now raised, and ‘which is to become the 
subject of a parliamentary motion, by Mr. C. W. Wynne, the 
cousin of Lord Grenville, the professor of tory principles, and, 
‘if we mistake not, a member of the Loyal Associations, has 
existed, nearly as now constituted, ever since the year 1689, 
though maintained only,» by comparatively small numbers, 
there being but few lodges established, till the French revolu- 
tion, as before stated, broke out, when it was enlarged in the 


way which we have described. 
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“« It may be proper here to observe, that the Orance Instiry- 
TION was not introduced among the people of Ireland, till near the 
end of the year 1795, and should not be confounded, as it has 
invidiously beea, with the mutual outrages, which prevailed for several 
preceding years, between the peep-of-day boys and defenders—with 
their transactions it has no connection nor affinity. It confers much 
credit upon the early members of the Orance Institution, that 
they associated for purposes truly patriotic, unsupported vy the 
government to whom their motives aud intentions were grossly 
misrepresented. The lower classes of Protestants, actuated by an 
invincible and zealous regard for their king aad country, stood forward 
at this perilous crisis, in the spirited defence of both. Though, at 
first, few in number, and mostly humble in rank, aud ata time when 
loyalty was lecome almost as much aterm of reproach as attachment to 
the protestant constitution of the revolution is now endeavoured to be 
made, they avowed their attachment to that constitution ; their deter- 
mination to stand or fall with it, and their decided opposition to all 
who should attempt to injure or to impair it. Supported by the 
consciousness of the goodness of their cause, they persevered, through 
every difficulty, rapidly increased in numbers, and became an irresisti- 
ble obstacle, wherever the institution got a footing, to the progress of 
seditious societies. Instances in proof of this are not wanting ; many 
are on record, in Sir Richard Masgrave's excellent work ; Memoirs of 
the Rebellions in Ireland, 2. Vols. 8vo.—and some might be furnished, 
of very recent date, where the Oranog Institution has wrestled 
successfully against the institutions of King Lud. As the number of 
the Irish Orangemen increased, a spirit of loyalty increased with 
them, and a sense of mutual strength and confidence succeeded to 
that of supineness and despondency ; the ranks of the armed associa- 
tions filled with ardent and resolute protectors of the constitution, and 
the prompt and essential services of the Orange Yeomanry, in the 
rebellion of 1798, will not soon be forgotten.” 


And how are the services of these loyal men requited? By 
calumny, by abuse, aye and by persecution too, if the advocates 
for the papists had as much power as they have inclination to 
exert it. ‘These are the men, and this is the conduct, on which 
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the foul charge of treason is to be fixed ;---these, the steady 
and successful opposers of treason are to be stigmatized as 
traitors themselves! What a strange, topsyturvey, system is 
this !--- Mr. Wynne, and his relatives, and political associates, 
take not the smallest alarm, conceive not the smallest apprehen- 
sion, at a popish parliament, sitting in Dublia, braving the 
government, forming its plans of subversion, cementing its 
confederacy, appointing its delegates, and lerying funds on the 
whole body of papists, for objects hostile to the protestant 
establishments of the realm, and repugnant to the existing 
laws of the country ! But the moment there exists the smallest 
probability of counteracting the efforts of the papists, by 
societies for the support of established institutions, and in aid of 
the laws and of the magistracy, the whole body of protestant 
supporters of popish influence are in arms, they feel their 
cause to be in danger, and the cry of vengeance against these 
bold defenders of the constitution is heard on all sides. If 
such be the tolerance of the advocates, we may easily conjecture 
(did woeful experience, did the historic page, leave us the 
smallest rooni for doubt on the subject) what degree of tolera- 
tion would be displayed by the principals, were they, for the 
misfortune of the country, to gain their parliamentary suit! 


'« The members of the Orancg Institution being thus instru- 
meutal, by uniformly resisting the progress, in contributing to defeat 
the designs, of confederated traitors” (WHEN BAD MEN CONSPIRE 
GOOD MEN SHOULD COMBINE }) ‘ became in course, objects of their 
most pointed and vindictive resentment, every means were employed 
totraduce and vilify them ; and all the resources of calumny were 
exhausted for that purpose ; the nature of their association was totally 
misrepresented, and oaths, which they abhor, were fabricated and 
imposed upon the public, as the obligations of Orangemen. Princi- 
ples and practices, which are the objects of their detestalion, were 
attributed to them, and the confidence, with which the most ground 
less falshoods were asserted, served, instead of evidence, to procure 
them a temporary credit, even in Ireland. That the tale of slander 
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should be believed by those at a distance and unacquainted with the 
true state of the case, is not surprising ; and, under the circumstances 
of the case, might naturally enough be. expected ; hence, the good 
done by Orangemen was_‘ evil spoken of,’ and the minds of many 
tainted with prejudice against the Institution itself. 

‘*« Indeed, had it really been what it was thus intentionally, and 
with the most mischievous design, represented tobe, it would have 
deserved the most indignant reprobation—the members were even, at 
one time, charged with having associated, under the obligation of an 
oath, for the diabolical purpose of extirpating their Roman Catholic 
fellow subjects.” 


This charge, we suspect, must have proceeded from some 
papist, who, having read the decrees of some of the councils of 
his own infallible church, strictly enjoining the persecutton of 
heretics, and the eatirpation of heresy, and knowing what 
indignation had been excited in protestant minds by so odious 
an injunction, thought the propagation of such an accusation 
against Orangemen the most likely means of creating a preju- 
dice againstthem. Andas the fabricated report had, for its 
object, the interest of ihe church of Rome, his conscience could 
feel no scruples on the score of its falsehood. 


‘© A mote unjust, malicious, or unfounded, calamny could not be 
inventes| ! An Orangeman has no animosity toa Papist, as such, but, 
on the contrary, he respects every Joyal man of that and of every other 
religious persuasion. ‘ He has no enmity but to the enemies of his 
country, and regards every loyal man as his friend, be his religious 
persuasion what it may.’ (Vide the Orange Declaration of Dublin.) 
So far from being bound, by an obligation, to extirpate, he cannot, 
consistently with his principles, use disrespectful language respecting 
the Roman Catholic religion ; for, it is a fundamental rule with the 
Orange Institution, (rule 5,) ‘ that no person do persecute or upbraid 
* apy One on account of his religious opinions ; but that he will, on 
‘ the contrary, be aicing and assisting to every loyal subject of every 
* religious description,’ ” 


It is impossible for falsehood and malice to be more com- 
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pletely detected and exposed, as it is for the spirit of toleration, 
(which is the genuine fruit of protestantism) to be more ex- 
plicitly stated, or more unequivocally avowed! Another 
objection to the Instfution is confuted and repelled with equal 
success. 


«* It has been likewise objected, that we conceal principles, under 
the veil of secrecy ; which in itself implies a consciousness that they 
will not bear the test of examination. This imputation is equally 
groundless with the preceding ; adverse to innovation, we have no 
principles which we have not openly avowed ; we have no eyil designs 
to cover with the cloak of mystery; we are conscious of the purity 
of our principles, and it is our earnest desire that they should be uni- 
versally known: we fear not the most rigid examination of them, and 
invite.the most severe scrutiny, convinced that the more they are dis- 
cussed, the more they will be respected, and the more brethren we 
shall acquire, from among those, whose good opinion it is honourable 
to obtain. We do not dread enquiry, we only deprecate misrepresenta- 
tion. Weare associated for the sole purpose of protecting the Ppro- 
TBSTANT SUCCESSION AND CONSTITUTION OF THESE REALMS,” 


Will not this candid avewal satisfy the most fastidious sup- 
porters of the Popish claims, we mean of those who still pro- 
fess an attachment to the established church, and to the Pro- 
testant constitution of the realm? If it will not, we have a 
right to suspect them of meaning more than they dare to avow, 
of having “ designs to cover with the cloak of mystery.” 
For, assuredly, in the object of such an association, a friend to 
the constitution, and to the Protestant succession, can find 
nothing to reprove ; if, indeed, it be not allowable for subjects 
to combine for such a purpose, what must we say of the nobles 
and others, (some of them the ancestors of those who now plead 
for “‘ Catholic emancipaiion,”) who brought about the revolu- 
tion, who established the Protestant succession, and who 
seated the House of Brunswick on the Throne. No one wil] 
presume to deny that they were actuated by those very motives, 
that they professed those very principles, or that they com- 
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bined to ¢arry them into effect. By what wonderful magio, 
then, are we to be taught to believe, that what was not me:ely 
loyal, hut praiseworthy, patriotic, and honourable, in 1688, is 
irregular, improper, and even treasonable,#in 1813? Why will 
the pro e sel Whigs of the present day so abandon their avowed 
principles, that, though they, a few years ago called upon the 
House of Commons to prosecute a gentleman for what they 
_ gagaciously termed, a libel on the Revolution, they would now 
exert every nerve to prosecute, and even to persecute, those 
who combine for the direct purpose of supporting and ex- 
tending the principles of the Revolution ? 

But the conduct of the new Whigs, as Mr. Burke most ap- 
propriately termed them, calls fora few more observations. In 
the height of the French Revolution, and when this country 
teemed with corresponding, and other seditious, societies, the 
Whig Club held its public meetings regularly and frequently, 
The Morning Chronicle, the vehicle of their principles, and the 
trumpeter of their merits, favoured the public, in its daily lucu- 
brations, with the proceedings of the club; and, more espe- 
cially, with a detailed account of their toasts,—another name 
for their poutical creed, Among these, “ THE GLORIOUS AND 
IMMORTAL MEMORY OF KinG WILLIAM,” cut a conspicuous 
figure ; “‘l'ne House or Brunswick, AND MAY THEY NBVER 
FORGET THE PRINCIPLES WHICH PLACED THEIR FAMILY ON 
Tne Throne,” also constituted another article of the Whig 
creed ; while it was their devout prayer, “ May THE EXAMPLE 
OF ONE REVOLUTION PREVENT THE NECESSITY FOR ANOTHER.” 
These sentiments were then received with the unanimous accla- 
mations of the members, and were re-echoed by the Morning 
Chromele as the only genuine ‘effusions of pure patriotism. 
But, since it has been resolved, to make Catholic Emancipation 
the watch-word of the party, the passport to power, and the 
instrument of ambition, we have heard no more of those effu- 
sions. The club meets seldom, and its proceedings are as 
secret as the consultations of the divan. ‘The Morning Chron 
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glehhas hecome dumb on the subject, and finds itself, by a. 


change in the tactics of its patrons, reduced to the awkward 
necessity of censuring the very principles which were formerly 
the subject of their loudest panegyrics. We can very easily 
account for this apparent revolution in prineiple, and actual 
revolution in conduct. When the French revolutionary fer- 
ment was violent in this country, the Whigs thought that they 
could best promote confusion, and harass the government, by 
the promulgation of such sentiments as. we have quoted above ; 
for they well knew that when they talked about a Revolution, 
the mob, who are not accurate in their ideas, nor very subtile 
in their distinctions, would nut discriminate between the Eng- 
lish and the French Revolution ; and that while, therefore, the 
club gave an impulse to the popular feeling, by the use of such 
language, they knew that they could screen themselves from 
censure, under the shelter of constitutional doctrine, . As soon, 
however, as they had formed their new plan, and coalesced 
with some of their former opponents, they became sensible 
that the same end might be accomplished by a very different 
process. And as the Protestant constitution, as settled at the 
revolution of 1688, had, according to Mr. Pitt’s declaration, 
enabled the government to resist all the efforts of disaffection 
to subvert the existing establishments of the country, they con- 
ceived that the best mode of proceeding would be, to call in 


the Papists to their aid, and to lessen that respect for the Pro- 


testant constitution which had been attended with such unex- 
pected consequences. Their toasts, therefore, were suppressed, 
or, at least, drunk in silence; King William’s memory was 
proved to be mortal, for it was consigned to the dust—and it 
was no longer thought prudent to quote the example of one 
Revolution, as a preservative against the necessity of another. 
By this change, however, they tacitly acknowledged, that the 
principles which they had heretofore professed, were incompa- 
tible with the practice which they now resolved to pursue ! 

We have been the more anxious to place the principles of 
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the Orange societies in a clear point of view, and to rescue 
them from the calumny which has been sedulously heaped 
upon them, by artful and designing men, on account of the 
notice which some members of the Grenville party have recently 
taken of them in the House of Commons. Whatever motives, 
or whatever principles, those gentlemen, or any others, may 
now be pleased to impute to them, they will not, at least, have 
the plea of ignorance to urge in favour of misrepresentation, if 
any misrepresentation they should use, which we are far from 
anticipating. The public will be enabled to judge between the 
Orangemen and their assailants ; and time will shew which are 
the truest friends of the constitution. We shall now close our 
account of the Institution with the concluding passages of the 
tract before us, which is written with great energy, correctness, 
and candour. 


‘* If a steady opposition to French principles be criminal, we plead 
guilty to the charge. If unshaken loyalty to our sovereign be a crime, 
we confess our guilt, If an inviolable attachment to the Protestant 
religion, and a desire to secure the interest and prosperity of it, by all 
lawful means, be reproachful to us, we certainly merit the reproach. 
We revere our present happy constitution ; and, disclaimining revolu- 
tionary projects, wish it to be perpetual. We venerate the Protestant 
religion, with Protestant liberality of sentiment towards those who 
differ from us, and we disayow every species and degree of per- 
secution. 

** These, and these only, are the Orange principles; and we are 
neither afraid nor ashamed to acknowledge them ; they are not the 
visionary ¢phemeral productions of metaphysical subtlety, but have 
been long tried and approved by the sound tenets of reason and expe- 
rience, They are the old Whig principles ; they were handed down 
tous from our ancestors ; they have been the source of abundant 
prosperity and comfort to the land, for much more than a century. 
We have no secrets to conceal, except the marks and tokens by which 
we know one another,” (as a Free Mason, has not the Duke of Sussex 
secret marks and tokens of a similar kind, and is he not bound, by 4 
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glemn obligation, not to reveal them ?*)_ ‘* Signs and tokens are ne- 
cessary to discriminate friends from enemics, brothers from strangers ; 
and they are necessary, not only to giaid us against imposition, but 
torecommend us to the attention and kinduess of brother Orangemen, 
wherever the institution prevails ; to divule these, would be to destroy 
their.utility ; but these are our only secrets, and to maintain this 
secrecy forms part of our oh, 

& * J. bas lately been objected to us that we are, ‘ exclusively a Pro- 
testant association.” With equal reason may we be reproached for 
professing ourselves to be Protestants. The Apostle St. Paul instructs 
us thatit is good to be zealously affected always, in a good thing. 


We, therefore, venerate our religion, and while Protestantism is, im 


our judgmnent, the religion of the Bible, we have no cause to be 
ashamed of the designation. They are, ‘at least, but lukewarm, who 
are disposed to sacrifice essential interests to mistaken courtesy, and, 
and, instead of honestly avowing their sentiments, to be hypocritically 
polite. We entertain a hope, that the candid acknowledgment that 
we really regard the Protestant establishment, and are determined, by 
all proper and suitable means, to preserve it inviolate, instead of 
giving reasonable offence, should rather recommend our sincerity to 
the esteem and confidence, even of those who differ from us. 

‘© As the Orange institution is founded on the defence of our excel- 
lent constitution, civil and ecclesiastical, against the darts of treason, 
and having seen, in the conduct of our Irish brethren, the happy 
effects which have resulted from ‘ walking worthy of our vocation,’ 
and steadily persevering in the righteous cause in which they were 
engaged, during a period of difficulty and danger, we feel it particularly 
incumbent on us to be more than ever wakeful ; and, as the page of 
history has already recorded, for the information of posterity, the utility 
of the Orange institution, and the meritorious services of its members 


od 





* Nay, Mr. Canning himself, in the various clauses which he 
framed for his new friend, Mr. Grattan’s bill, for the admission of 
Papists to political power, (whjch clauses will be found, with the bill 
itself, in a subsequent part of this work.) introduced Two OATHS OF 
SECRECY, to be taken by certain Commissioners and their Secretary, 
Proposed to be appointed under the act.—Rev. 
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in the field, let it also be able to record our activity, and our zeal, for 

; the preservation of the constitutional Jaws, which secure the Protestant 
ascendancy, and the succession of the House of Brunswick (being 
Protestants) threatened as they now are by the misnamed Whig Oppo- 
sition ; and by many of the sworn counsellors and ministers of the 
Crown. 
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THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


In order to enable our Protestant brethren to form a just estimate of 
the innovations proposed to be introduced into the Protestant covsti- 
tution of this country, as finally established at the revolution of 1688, 
we now Jay before them, Mr. Gratran’s bill, Sir Joun Coxe Hie- 
PISLEY'’s proposed, but rejected, armendments, and Mr. Cannino’s 
clauses ; reserving our own observations on the same, for a future oc- 
casion. These are interesting, national, documents, which our Pro- 
testant ancestors, were they allowed to take a view of what is passing 
here, would coutempiate with astonishment, and which our Protestant 
posterity will scarcely be brought to believe, were the preductious of 
professing Protestants, of the nineteenth century, 


A Bill to provide for the removal of the Civil and Military Disquali- 
Jfications, under which His Majesty's Roman Catholic Subjects now 
labour. , 


Wuereas the Protestant suecession to the crown is, by the act for 
the further limitation of the crown, and the better securing the liber- 
ties of the people, established permanently and inviolably : 

And whereas the Protestant episcopal church of England and [re 
land, and the doctrine, discipline, and government thereof, and like- 
wise the Protestant church of Scotland, and the doctrine, disciplive, 
and government thereof, are established pertnanently and inviolably : 

And whereas it would tend to promote the interest of the same, and 
strengthen our free constitution, of which they are an essential part, if 
the civil and military disqualifications, under which his Majesty's 
Roman Catholic subjects now labour, were removed : 

And whereas, after due consideration of the petitions of the said 
Roman Catholics, it appears highly advisable to communicate to them 
the blessings of our free form of government; and, with a view to 
pat an end to all religious jealousies between his majesty’s subjects, 
. ahdio bury in oblivion all animosities between Great Britain and Jre- 
land, so that the inhabitants. of the respective countries may be bound 
together, in all times to come, by the same:privileges, and the same 
interest, in defence of their common liberties and government, against 
all the enemies of the British empire ; 
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May it please your Majesty, 

That it may be enacted; and be it enacted, by the’ king’s most 
excellent majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the lords 
iritual and temporal, and commons, in this present parliament as- 
sembied, and by the authority of the same, that, from and after the 
it shall and 
may be lawful for persons professing the Roman Catholic religion, to 
sit and vote in either house of parliament, being in ll other respects 
duly qualified so to sit and vote, upon making, taking and subscribing, 
the following declaration and oath, instead of the oaths of allegiance, 
abjuration and supremacy, and instead of making and subscribing the 
declaration against transubstantiation, and the declaration against the 

invocation of saints, now by law required ; 

“I, d B do hereby declare, that I do profess the Roman Catho- 
‘lic religion ; and [ do sincerely promise and swear that I will be 
‘ faithful and bear true alleg 
fracies and attempts whatever, that shall be made against bis person, 
‘crown, or dignity ; and I will do my utmost endeavour to disclose 
‘and make known to his majesty, his heirs,.and successors, all trea- 
‘sons and traitorous conspiracies, which may be formed against him 
‘orthem; and I do faithfully promise to maintain, support, and 


‘defend, to the uimost of my power, the succession of the crown,’ 
‘which succession, by an act intituled, ‘‘ an act for the farther limi-' 


‘tation of the crown, aud the better securing the rights and liberties 
‘of the subject, is and stauds limited to the Princess Sophia, Electress 
‘and Duchess Dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of ber body, being 
‘ Protestants ;"’ hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring any obedience 
‘ or allegiance unto avy other-person, claim‘ng or pretending @ right 
‘to the crown of this realm: I do declare, that I do not believe that 
‘the pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, prelate, state, or 
‘poientate, bath or ought to bave any temporal or civil jurisdiction, 
‘power, superiority, or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, within 
‘this realm ; I do further declare, that itis not an article of my faith, 
‘and that I do renounce, reject, and abjure the opinion, that princes 
‘excommunicated by the pope or council, or by any authority of 
‘the see of Rome, or by any authority whatsoever, may be de- 
‘posed or murdered by ‘their subjects, or any person whatsoever ; 
‘I do swear, that I will defend to the utmost of my power, the set- 
‘tement and arrangement of property within this realm, as esta- 
‘blished by the laws: I do swear, that I do abjure, conden, and 
‘detest, as unchristian and inypious, the priociple that itis lawfal 
‘ tw destroy or anyways injure any person whatsoever, for or under the 
‘pretence of such person being av heretic: I do declare solemnly 
‘before God, that I believe that no act, in itself unjast or immoral, 
“can ever be justified or excused by or under the pretence or colour, 
‘that it was dune, either for the good of the chureb, or in obedience 
‘to any ecclesiastical power whatsoever: Ialso declare, that it is not 


iance to his majesty king George the Third,’ 
‘and him wil! defend, tothe utmost of my power, against all conspi-’ 


‘an article of the Roman Catholic faith, ngither gin I thereby re-. 
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* quired to believe or profess, that the pope is infallible ; or that T am 
~* bound to obey any order, in its own nature immoral, though the 
€ pope or any ecclesiastical power should issue or direct such order; 
* but, on the contrary, 1 hold that it would be sinfal in me, to pay 
“any respect or obedience thereto: I fuither deciare, that I do not 
“ believe, that any sin whatsoever committed by me, can be forgiven, 
* at the mere will of any pope or of any priest, ‘or any person or per- 
* sons whatsoever ; but that sincere sorrow for past sins, a firm and 
* sincere resolution to avoid future guilt, and to atone to God, are pre. 
* vious and indispensable requisites to establish a well founded expec. 
* tation of forgiveness ; and that any person, whoreceives absolution 
* without these previous requisites ; so far from obtaining thereby any 
* remission of his sins, incurs the additional guilt of viclating a sacra- 
‘ment: I do reject and‘detest, as an unchristian and impious prin- 
‘ciple, that faith is hot to be kept with heretics or iafidels: I do 
‘ hereby disclaim, disavow and solemnly abjure any intention to sub- 
‘ vert the present church establis!:ment, for the purpose of substi- 
* tating a Roman Catholic establishment in its stead: I do solemnly 
“ swear, that [ will not use anv privilege, power, or influence, which 
« Ido now or may hereafter possess, to overthrow or disturb the pre- 
* sent church establishments of the united kingdom ; and that I never 
* will, by any conspiracy, contrivance, or device whatsoever, abet 
* others in any attempt to overtlirow or disturb the same ; and that I 
‘will make known to his majesty, his heirs, and successofs, all 
* attempts, plots, or conspiracies, whether at home or abroad, which 
* shall come to my knowledge, for effecting either of these purposes : 
‘ Ido solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify, and declare, 
* that I do swear this oath and make this declaration, and every part 
* thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of the words, without any 
* evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation whatever ; and without 
* any dispensation already granted by the pope, or any authority of the 
* see of Rome, ox avy person whatever ; and without thinking that I 
* am or can be acquited before God or man, or absolved of this decla+ 
‘ration, or any part thereof, although the pope, or any other person 
* or authority whatsoever, shall dispense with or annul the same, or 
* declare that it was mull and void from the beginning. 
‘ So help me God. 

‘“* And be it further enacted, that it sha'l and may be lawful for 
persons professing the Roman Catholic feligion, to vote at elections of 
members to serve in parliament, being in all other respecis duly quali- 
fied. s0 todo, upon making taking and subscribing, either, in manner 
by this act directed, or at the time and place of tendering their votes, 
before. the returning officer or officers presiding at such elections (who 
is and are hereby authorized and required to receive and administer the 
same) instead of the oaths of allegianee abjuration and supremacy, 
and instead of such o' her oath or oaths as are now by law required to 
be taken, for the purpose aforesaid, by any of his Majesty's subjects 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, the aforesaid declaration and 
oath; andalso, upon taking such other oath or oaths as may now be 
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jawfully tendered, to any persén or persons offtving to vot  atuc 
elections. 

« And be it further enacted, that it shall be lawful for persons 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, to hold exercise and enjoy all 
civil and military offices or places of trust or prefit, under his Majesty, 
his heirs or successors ; except as hereigafier excepted; upon making 
taking and subscriing the aforesaid declaration and oath, instead of 
the oaths and declaration against transubstantiation, and the declara- 
tion against the invocation of saints, now by law required ; ‘and upon 
taking also such other oath or oaths as are now by law required to be 
taken, by any person or persons, on his or their admission into any such 
office or place of trust or profit respectively ; and without taking the 
sacrament of our Lord’s supper, according to the usage.of the church 
of England: provided always, that nothing herein contained shall ex- 
tend or be construed to extend, to enable any person, being a Roman 
Catholic, to hold and enjoy the office of Lord High Chancellor, Lord 
Keeper, or Lord Commissioner of the Great Seal of Great Britain or 
of Lord Lieutenant, or Lord Deputy, or other Chief Governor, or 
Governors of Jreland. 

“© And be it further enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for any 
person, professing the Roman Catholic religion, to be a member of 
ny lay body corporate, and to hold any civil office or place of trust or 
profit therein, upon making taking and subscribing the ceclaration and 
oath aforesaid, instead of the oaths of allegiance, abjuration, or su- 
premacy, and instead of the declaration against transubstantiation, and 
the declaration against the invocation of saints, now by law required ; 
and upon taking also, such other oath or oathsasmay now by law 
be required to be taken, by any person or persons becoming a member 
or members of such lay body corporate, or being admitted to hold any 
office or place of trust or profit within the same; and without taking 
the sacrament of our Lord's supper, according to the usage of the 
church of England: provided always, that nothing in this act con- 
tained shall extend or be construed to extend, to dispense with, repeal 
or alter any of the laws now in force, for establishing the uniformity 
of public prayers or administration of sacraments, in the united epis- 
copal church of England and Ire/and, or to enable avy person or per- 
sons, otherwise than as they are now by. law enabled, to hold enjoy or 
exercise any office, benefice, place, or dignity, of in or belonging to 

the said united church of England and /reland, or the chusch of~ 

Scotland ; or any place or office whatsoever, of or belonging to any of 

the ecclesiastical courts of judicature of this realm ; or of any court 
of appeal from, or review of the sentences of such court or courts; 
or of or belonging t o any cathedral, or to any collegiate or eeclesius- 
tical establishment or foundation within the same; or any office or 
place of or belonging to any af the universities of this realm; or any 
office or place of provost, master, head or fellow, tutor, scholar, 
student or exhibitioner, or by whatever other vame the same may be 
called, of or in any of the said universities, upon the establishment 
w foundation of the sime; or of or belonging to the colleges of 
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638 Miscellanies. 
Eton, Westminster, or Winchester; or any college or school of royal 
or ecclesiastical foundation within this realm: provided also, that 
nothing herein coutained shall extend or. be construed to exiend, to 
enable any person, professing the Roman Catholic religion, to exer. 
cise any right of presentation to any ecclesiastical benefice whatso- 
ever; and that inevery case, in whicha right of presentation is or 
shall be vested in a person professing the Romav Catholic religion, the 
same shall be and continue to be exercised in the same manuer, and 
in no other, than is now by law required ; save and except where such 
right of presentation shall belong to any office in the gift or appoint. 
ment of his Majesty his heirs and successors; in which case, if such 


office shall be held by a person professing the Roman Catholic religion,. 


it shall and may be lawful for his Majesty, his heirs and successor; to 
appoint, by commission under the great seal, suclh member or mem- 
bers of the privy council, being a Protestant or Protestants, as he 
or they shall think fit, to be a commissioner or commissioners, fot 
exercising such right of presentation, whilst such office slrall be held 
by a person professing the Roman Catholic religion. 

‘* Provided also, and be it further enacted, that it shall not be 
lawful for any person, professing the Roman Catholic religion, directly’ 
orindirectly, to advise the crown in the appointment or disposal of any 
office or preferment, lay or ecclesiastical, in the united Protestant 
episcopal charch of England and Ireland, or of the church of Scotland ; 
and that; if any such person shall presume t:: advise his Majesty, his 
heirs or successors, touching or concerning any such appointment or 
disposal, he shall, being thereof convicted by due course of law, be 
deemed guilty of ~ and disabled 
from holding any office, civil or military, under the crown. | 

** And be it further enacted, that every person, now exercising, oF 
who shall hereafter exercise any of the spiritual duties~ or functions, 
ustially exercised by persons in Holy Orders, professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, ‘shall, within calendar months from 
the passing of this act, or withio after 
entering into holy orders, and before he shall exercise any of the spi- 
ritual duties or functions aforesaid, take make and subscribe the oath 
and declaration in this act contained, and also the oath following : 

** ¢T A. B. do swear, that I will never-concur in, or consent to, the 
‘ appointment or consecration of any Roman Catholic bishop, of 
vicar apostolic, in the United Kingdom, but-such as I shall con- 
scientiously deem to be of unimpeachable loyalty and peaceable 
conduct: and | do swear, that I have rot, and will not have, any 
correspondence or communication with the Pope or see of Rome, of 
‘with any court or tribunal established, or to be established, by thé 
Pope or see of Rome, or by the authority of thesame, or with any person 
or persons authorized, or pretending to be authorized, by the Pope or 
see of Rome, tending directly or indirectly to overthrow or disturb 
the Protestant government, or the Protestant church of Great Britain 
and Jreland, ot the church of Scotland, as by law established, and 
that [ will not .correspund or communicate with the Pope or se¢ 
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‘ Rome, or with any tribunal established, or to be established, by the | 


* Pope or see of Rome, or by the authority of the same, or with any 
* person or persons authorized, or pretending to be authorized, by the 
* Pope or see of Rome, on any matter or thing not purely eccles 
* siastical.’ 

“ And be it enacted, that every person who shal] presume te 
exercise such duties or functions, without taking and making such 
oaths and declarations, in manner herein prescribed and directed, 
being thereof convicted by due course of law, shall be deemed guilty 


And be it further enacted, that’ the said oath and declaration by 
this act appointed to be taken and made, instead of any other oath or 
oaths, declaration or declarations, now by Jaw required to be made or 


taken by persons professing the Roman Catholic religion, shall and © 


may be made and taken in any of his Majesty's Courts of Chancery, 
King’s Bench, Common Pleas, or Exchequer, at Westminster or Dube 
linyor in any courts of General Quarter Sessions in Great Britain or 
Ireland; and shall be subscribed by the person, taking and making 
the same, with his name at length, if such person can write, or with 
his mark, the name being written by the officer, where such person 
cannot write ; such person, or such officer, as the case may be, addin 
the title, addition, and place of abode, of such person; and shal 
remain of record in such court; and the proper officer of such court 
respectively, with whom the custody of such record shall remain, 
shall make subscribe and deliver a certificate of such oath and declata- 
tion having been duly made taken and subscribed, to the person, who 
shall have so made taken and subscribed the same, if the same shall be 
demanded, immediately ; for which certificate, there shall be paid no 
greater fee or reward than 
and such certificate, upon proof of the certifier’s hand, and that be 
acted as such officer as aforesaid, shall be sufficient evidence of 
such person's having duly made taken and subscribed such declaration 
and oaths. 

** And be it further enacted, that from and afier the 
| | no person born out of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Jreland, or tie Dominions thereunto 
belonging, except such as are born of British or Irish parents, shall be 
capable of exercising any episcopal duties or functions, within the 
United Kingdom, or any part thereof ; and if amy such person. shall 
presume to exercise such duties or functions, within the United 
Kingdom, or any part thereof, he, being thereof convicted by due 
course of law, shall be deemed guilty of and 
shall be liable to be sent out of the Kingdom ; and for that purpose it 
shall be.lawfal for any one of his Majesty's principal Secretaries of 
State, or the Lord Lieutenant or Chief Governor or Chief Governors 
of Ireland, ot his or their Chief Secretary, by warrant under his hand 
end seal, directed to such person or persons as he shall think fit, to 
order such person, so having been convicted as aforesaid, to be con- 
ducted and conveyed out of the kingdom. 
Na, }81.--- Vol. 44, June, 1813. Tt 
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«And be it further enacted, that from and after the 
_ Do person in holy orders, pro. 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, shall be capable of exercising any 
te duty or function, within the United Kingdom, unless he 
shal! have been resident within the same for : years next 
preceding his first exercising such episcopal duty or function ; and 
that, if any person shall presume to exercise the same, not having been 
so resident, he being thereof convicted by due course of law, shall be 
deemed guilty of ___and shall be 
liable to be sent out of the Kingdom in manner aforesaid : Provided 
always, that nothing herein contained shall extend or be construed 
to extend to such persons as aforesaid, who shall, before the 
pet aan hi have been in the exercise of stich episcopal 
duty or function.” ; 


ae 


4 Sketch of Proposed Regulations, concurrent with the Establishment 
of a State Provision for the Roman Catholic Clergy of Ireland, 


1809. 


As additional ‘ Clauses, intended to be proposed in the Committee, 

“ to be added to the Bill to provide for the removal of the Civil and 

* Military disqualifications under which bis Majesty’s Roman Catho- 

‘lic subjects now labour,’ are in circulation among the Members 

‘of the House of Commons; and as one of those Clauses is framed 

with a view to establish ‘ further precautions for ascertaining the 

* Loyalty of Roman Catholic Priests appointed to the exercise of 

* Episcopal functions in the United Kingdom:’ it has been deemed 

also advisable to reprint the following ‘ Sketch,’ in order to giveit 
@ more:extended circulation. 


[This Sketch of Regulations was originally communicated to many 
Prélates of the Roman. Catholic Communion, and afterwards 
printed, with an explanatory Advertisement, inthe Appendixes 
to the Substance of Sir J. C. Hippisley’s Speeches on the Motion 

'. of Mr. Grattan, on the 18th of May, 1810 (fau/der), and on 
the 24th of April, 1812 (Ridgway): they were also annexed to 
his Letters to the Earl of Fingal, 1813 (Murray). 





“ NOMINATION OF ROMAN CATHOLIC PRELATES. 


[The Regulations respecting Papal Rescripts were reserved as the sub- 
ject of another arrangement. } 


«© Ix the event of a state provision far the Roman Catholic Clergy, 
becoming a measure of ‘parliamentary enactment, it is suggested that 
regulations, to the following purport, should also receive the sanction 
of the Legislature : : 

The.preamble of the Act to state, 

That whereas it is expedient, that upon the legal admission of the 
Roman Catholic €lergy to the exercise of the functions of the Epis- 
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acy of the Roman communion in Ireland, the most adequate 
security should be afforded of the due eligibility of such persons as 
are proposed for election to fill the vacant Roman Catholic See: and 
as it may occur, that his Majesty's government may entertain a per- 
suasion of the ineligibility of a candidate, arising from the knowledge 
of facts unknown to the electors themselves ;—or from other conside- 
rations, which may reasonably constitute either a temporary or pers 
manent objection against the election of such candidate on the actual 
vacancy ;-— 

* And whereas it is also expedient, that no undue influence or 
interference, direct or indirect, should be assumed or exercised 
the servants of the crown, in favour, or to the prejudice of any indi- © 
- vidual. candidate in such elections;—the following provisions are 
suggesied :— 3 

* Ist. That on every vacancy, by the death or removal of a prelate 
exercising the functions of a Bishop of the Roman communion in 
Ireland, a list shall be prepared, containiug the names of not less than 
four, nor exceeding eight persons, subjects of his Majesty; from whony 
it is proposed to elect a successor to the vacant Roman Catholic See, 
[Note.—The mode of preparing such list is not prescribed, but left as 

a measure of internal regulation, to be governed by the esta- 
blished discipline, as obtains, on such occasions, among the 
Roman Catholic Clergy in treland.] 

“¢ 2d. That the list, so prepared, shall be transmitted by the Presi- 
dent of election, (who is usuaily the Roman Catholic Metropolitan, 
or senior Bishop of the province) to the Chief Secretary, in order 
that it may be laid before his Majesty’s government in Ireland; and 
within one calendar month of the receipt of sach list, it shall be 
returned to the said president of election, accompanied with a cer- 
tificate of the Chief Secretary, or his representative, to the following 
purport, viz. 

«That whereas the names of A.B. &c. &c. have been: trans- 
“ mitted to his. Majesty’s government, under the signature of N, N, 
* President of election of a Roman Catholic Prelate, from which 
‘ list; it is proposed to elect a successor to X. X.—late of ——, 
‘ agreeably to the-provisions of the statute in such case made and pro- 
* vided :—and no cause being known to exist, which can be deemed 
‘ valid, to exclude either of the persons, whose names stand on the 
‘ list aforesaid, from being elected to supply the said vacancy ; I do 
‘ hereby certify the same, under my hand and seal, in order that the 
‘ said election may proceed without further delay. 7 

‘“ * Ido also certify and declare, to the best of my knowledge and 
‘ belief, that no means whatever, direct or indirect, at the insiance. _ 
‘ of any servant of the crown, or by any other person connected with 
‘ his Majesty's government, have been used in order to influence 
‘ the voice of any elector, in favour or to the prejudice of any person 
* whose name stands on the said list. 

(Signed) diay Oe 5 

(L, 8.) “« ¢ Chief Secretary.’ ” 

| (To be Continued.) 
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To the Editor of the Antijacolin Riview. 


The Effects of Schism. 


‘Sir, 
‘Asa friend to the National Institution for educating the infant poor 
in the principles of the Church of England, as a true member and 
faithful sérvant of that church, and an enemy to the system which js 
designed to subvert its prin: iples and overturn the establishment, I 
to recommend to vour serious and impartial perusal, the publica. 
tion lately printed by Hughes, in Maiden Lane, entitled, ‘* An Address 
to the Portsea Institution, &c.”"* 

‘The: circumstances alluded to, and the facts that are stated in this 
pamphiet, although of a local nature, afford a strong instance, even 
under the eye, and subject to the controul of ihe executive govern, 
ment, of that system above mentioned, and of the persecution and 
malignity those men are subjected to who faithfully and honourably 
discharge their duty as ministers of the ordinances and guardians of 
- the rights and privileges of the church. 

That an hierarchy and an established priesthood should have much 
to contend with from the libertinism and prejudices of the present 
age, and from the spirit of innovation which pervades the public 
mind, is not to be wondered at. 

The effects of schism and separation within the pale of the 

church, and the narrow'd conceptions and personal feelings of those 
who are looked up to as the friends and supporters of it, (even 
among the ministers of it) is an evil of yet greater magnitude, and 
one which forebodes the greatest mischiefs both to the church itself, 
and to the state. 
_ In this view of the subject I am anxious that the pamphlet 
should not escape the notice of the public, but that it should come 
before them under your review, with the sanction of a judgment and 
opinion which cannot fail to command attention. 


I am, Sir, | 
With much respect, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
IS. 





* We have not seen this publication: as soon as we shall receive it 
it shall be noticed, 


EpiTo#. 
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To the Editor. 
British Sailors in the Service of America. 


Sir, London, 28th May, 1813. 
Osservinc the following just and striking passage in the Antijacobin 
Review for April, under the head of ‘* Politics,” I beg to submit a 
few suggestions thereon, in the hope that, should you honour them 
by insertion, they may lead to happy and lasting results, both for the 
interests of the state and humanity. 

‘© We have to deplore the loss of another frigate, in an action with 
an American ship of superior force. Though the superiority of metal 
may reasonably account for such losses, yet we ere persuaded, they 
principally arise from the ships of our enemies being manned in great 
part, by British sailors ; this isa most serious evil, and though it te 
difficult to apply a remedy, yet some remedy ought to be found for it.” 

Antijacalin Review for April. 

' There are, Sir, comparatively few so blind as not to perceive the 
gtand source of this disastrous American war, (involving the existence 
‘of the British empire) in the various cruelties, and injustice so long 
practised on the sailors, which the absurdity of our antiquated naval 
institutions, and ‘* customs,” permits, though no longer applicable to 
\the extended scale of our navy, or the present state of society, and 
which, together with the lrutal horrors of the impress, have been 
tolerated with incredible indifference, and ignorance on those subjevts, 
by successive administrations. | 

Hence, obviously, that dread of the service of their country, and 
that alledged necessity for maintaining a bloody and expensive war 
with America, to contend for the power of impressing them by force. 

The remedies for these menacing evils, and brutal horrors, hava 
been recently, by the blessing of divine providence, clearly defined, 
and with an amended system, publicly dedicated to the English nation, 
in lieutenant Hodgskin's ‘* Essay on Naval Discipline.” ve. 

Until the legislature shall cause a revision of the naval articles of war, 
assimilating the courts martial, and punishments with the principle 
of justice and of mercy, abolishing punishments, at the caprice of a 
captain, shall enact limited service, also abolishing the brutal horrors 
of the impress, and provide: something like an equitable system of 
promotion, and reward for tne toils and privations of all classes, there 
can exist neither satisfaction nor good-will in that service, or what is 
more, that I could prove to demonstrativn, no rational reliance for the 
salvation of this kingdom, in their goaded energies. 

A legislative restriction .of corporal, and other punishments, with 
a certain ample retreat, for age, and wounds, are alike essential to give 
effect to any amended system whatever. 

These things accomplished by the bounty of heaven, through the 
agency of men of Genius and rHitanTuRoPy, we should not have 
to prosecute a ruinous war with America, about impressing seamen; as, 
combining the natural and constitutional advantages we possess, it re- 
quires Lut a rational system of- discipline, even to seduce (if we 
please to accept) the services of almost al] the seamen of the civilized 
world, 
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I have the honour to remain, with sentiments of unalterable esteem 
and respect, 
Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
ALBION, 





Allowing our correspondent all possible credit for the purity of his 
motives, we must express our dissent from his conclusions, on the 
subject of impressing seamen ; atid in some respects, on the abolition 
of punishment, in the manner in which it now prevails in the navy, 
We cannot here enter into a discussion of these important subjects, 
which have been again and again considered, by some of the wisest, 
ablest, and most humane men, in the kingdom. We merely express 
our Own opinion, that it may not be supposed that we concur with the 
sentiments of our correspondent, which we have inserted, for the 
purpose of producing a free, but temperate, consideration of ques- 
tions, which, in every point of view, are important. They are im- 
portant, as they affect the interests and the comforts of a brave and 
respectable set of men, and still more so, as they regard the discipline 
of that navy, which is not only the best and surest defence of the 
British empire, but the real prop and support, to a certain extent, of 
civilized society. The impress is not to be defended on any abstract 
notions of civil liberty, but is to be justified only on the plea of 
self-preservation, which rises paramount to every other consideration, 
It should be observed also, that when men devote themselves to the 
life of a sailor, they know that they subject themselves to the cer- 
tainty of being pressed, in the time of public danger ; and, there- 
fore, it is fairly to be inferred, that they willingly concur in a measure 
which they feel and know to be necessary for the security of their 
native country, We do not believe, that a desire to avoid the impress, 
is the motive which induces our seamen to enter the service of the 
United States, but that the temptations basely held out to them to 
seduce them from their allegiance to their lawful sovereign, and to 
involve’ them in’ the guilt of treason, were too powerfal for their 
minds to resist. It is, however, a practice which stamps the character 
of the American government with indelible infamy, and a practice 
which ought to be resisted by the British cabinet, with the most 


determined perseverance, and at all hazards. 
7 : EDITOR. 
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To the Editor of the Antijacotin Review, 
Sir, 
I sec leave to assure you that, from the heart, I wish the prospe- 
rity of all the reformed episcopal churches in England, in Ireland, 
jn Scotland, and in America, Let me, therefore, propose to you 
certain questions, and solicit your answers to them, Your answers 
to my questions may do good in a particular quarter. 

Is it not a doctrine of. the reformed episcopal churches, that 
instrumental music may be used in the celebration of divine service, 
to be subsidiary to the devotion of the heart? And does not this 
. doctrine appear to be sérict/y scriptural from the service of the 
temple, and the many : references toit in the book of Psalms? Can 
any solid objection, then, exist against the admission of a reg¢mental 
band into a chapel, to lead, with the most solemn part of their mus 
sical instruments, the psalmody of the church? Ought any christian, 
on account of this thing,.to desire to withdraw himself from the 
altar of a chapel? Or, oughta bishop, on account of this thing, to 
authorize a christian to withdraw himself from the altar of a chapel, 
without deigning to let the clergyman know a whit of the matter ? 
Should vot a bishop, in the exercise of this episcopal authority, 
consult the credit of a presbyter who labours diligently in word and 
doctrine? Should he noi be, in an eminent degree, an example of 
humility, meekness, andcharity ? Should he not endeavour to make 
it apparent to the conviction of the very enemy, that he seeks not 
his own things, but the things of the Lord Jesus Christ ? Should 
he ever attempt to effect by harsh methods what he might easily 
bring about by gentle means ? 

Lam, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
J.M. B. 

N.B. We shall leave these queries to be answered by some of 
our clerical correspondents. ! 

Epiror. 





To the Editor, 
Anniversary of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Sik, 

Havine seen in different newspapers most gratifying accounts of 
princely eloquence in behalf of Jews and strangers; unskilful and rus- 
ticated as [ was, I made nodoubt hat those streams would flow still more 
copiously in the cause of christians and brethren. Finding, therefore, 
that the ancient and venerable Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge at home and abroad, were to have an aniversary dinner on June 
Ast. last. The society for national education in the principles of the 
establishment on the 2nd ; and the aniversary of the charity schools in 
London and Westminster on the 3rd ; I put my black plush breeches 
into my portmanteau, and hurried to town to enjoy for once in my 
life, these festivities, and with corJial satisfaction to contemplate 
the grateful support of the House of Hanover to those religious prin- 
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ciples which placed their family on this unrivalled throne. But as 
Gray said of the cat and the little fishes, 


**. Not a nereid stirr'd,” 


At the aniversary of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
there wasa most numerous meeting of individuals, respectable through- 
out the kingdom tor piety and learning, with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury at their head ; but no ?rince ; no Duxe or Sussex ; Duxe 
or Kenr; not evyenthe Camiridge Chancellor, Prisce WititaM oF 
Grovcester!!! Upon expressing my surprize, I was informed that, 
excepting the Prince Regent, not one of the family was a member. 
Tt would be in vain attempting to say what I then felt, and not proper 
to. detail all the reflections to which such a circumstance gave rise, 
How contemptible must appear these pretensions to benevolence 
whose only motive is political animosity. Yet a society instituted 115 
years ago cannot, one sbould suppose, be regarded with much poli- 
tical jealousy now. and, composed as it is of all parties, if they are but 
individually friends to-the church, might receive common encourage- 
ment without umbrage to any. It is true against the court of Rome 
that church has committed the unpardonable sin, and, therefore, to 
discountenance her, may with a certain personage be, a new way of 
paying off old debts, . But as the Uxbridge transactions relative to the 
Bible Society, of which some of your readers in that district will favour 
us with a full account, plainly justifies the apprehensions of church- 
men, and will no doubt recal to their duty those credulous men who 
had yet to learn, that we live among wolves in the clothing of sheep ; 
so I hope this timely hint may produce some considerations of such 
pointed neglect ; a neglect, however, which will not palsy the efforts 
of the socieiy. Unaided by royal favour she bas withstood for a cen- 
tury the successive efforts of atheists, jacobins, and schismatics, and 
still remains, 


True as the dial to the sun 
Altho’ it be not shone upon. 
, Your's, &c. 
W. N. 
1 need not add that the other two anniversaries were equally neg- 


lected, | 
SR Rr 


SELECTION THE FOURTH. 
ACT IV.—Scene 6.—An Apartment in the Convent. 
King Richard 1st. and Berengeria are discovered in earnest 
conversation, 


K. Rich. .Nay you must not droop thus; it is not kind, 
To sully by your tears those puissant deeds, 
That give to Coeur de Lion deathless fame 

And eyer-during commendation. 














Ber. 


K. Rich. 


Ber. 


K. Rich. 


Ber. 


- Miscellanies. 
I pray you pardonme. I do not wish 
To keep the sacred and-the blessed sun 
From showing thee, in all thy majesty, 


To an adoring world. 
Then cheer thee up, . 


, And let a blushing countenance and fair 


Bespeak thee England’s fair and happy queen, 
And Enypress of the East. 
How fair, I know not—England’s queen indeed ! 
But Engiand’s happy queei—oh, that fond sound, 
I am, alas! a stranger to! 
Sweet Berengeria ! 

Bedim not thus the full tide of our glory, 
Nor veil, with such a fix’d despondency, 
Those lights that should adorn that beauteous face 
And emulate heaven's rays. 

Beseech you, Sir, 
Permit me to depart—I feel my spirits 
All too unequal. Indeed I have no wish 
To trouble you with my griefs. Let them, I beg, 
Rest with myself; they will not harm me long. 
Why should I, wretched, wish to wring a tear 


_ From any eye, or give a needless pang 


K. Rich. 


Ber, 


K. Rich, 


Ber. 


To any heart but my own? I must depart. 
(offering to go.) 
Nay, nay, my best-beloved Berengeria, 
Thou shalt not leave us thus. Be comforted. 
If a renewed and most stedfast faith 
Can make thee happy, thou sha!t-—— 
Oh, no, never ! 
Never shall day see that desired change 
In thy estrauged heart, but wavering 
Shall all thy conduct be to th’ latest hour 
Of my so hated life. Woe, woe is me! 
I am prepared for reprehension, sweet ! 
Come, tell me at once th’ extent and fountain head 
O'thy distress. | 
Ist so, my Lord? Why, well then, thou shalt keep 
The key of my soul's secrets— Nay, fear not ; 
There is no'ear but thine shall drink the sound, 


.. Ehat speak of thee in censure; for howe’er 


I chide thy constancy, thou hast no thought ° 
That silently doth harp on my dispraise, 
But I will match it with a master thought 
Intent upon thy good. Know then, my prince ! 
Thy Beréngeria feels an injary 
Done hét where women least can bear offence, 
Turniiig’ fidelity into 4 scorn, 
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And painting on the cheek of pure affection 
The conscious blosh of insult and of shame. 
Check these suggestions, all too harshly wide. 
With other eyes did Berengeria look, 
When fond. love o'er my manly form had thrown 
Its fascinations. | 
. With other eyes, indeed! 
So holy and so perfect was thy image | 
In this too credulots haart, that thou did’st make thee 
The object sole of adoration, 
Stealing my pure vows from the hallow'd skrine — 
Ev'n of high heaven itself. Others, in time, 
Unmask their blemishes, and shew to th’ world 
Their virtues and their faults—But thou so great 
And godlike seem’d in every act and deed, 
That every act and deed did but unfold 
Some fresher grace. | 
Cherish the kindly hope 
That ministers to thy peace. Thou art unjust 
To England's glory and thy better self, 
To let reflection on an idle flame 
That reason quench’d or ere it had broke forth, 
Cancel remembrance of what once he was, 
And thus distarb thy quiet. 
O Richard, my king! 
"Tis that harsh ‘sound, that cold and icy thought, 
That cruel recollection o’what thou wert, 
Which all corrodes and murders my repose. 
How can I, royal Sir, refrain myself, 
Who have arn + cause for more grief than I shew °? 
Where is the love you bore for Berengeria? 
Where aré the vows you swore to Berengeria ? 
Where is the hyimeneal contract, made 
At shrine of holy church, with Berengeria ? 
©! are not vows, and contracts, and affections, 
Broke and dispersed in the hollow air, 
And Berengeria and her father’s house 
All slighted and forgot ? 
Come, come, my love ! 
You look on this estrangement of the fancy 
With a too fixed eye—I swear by—- 
Nay, do not swear—for, call each star to witness, 
To witness call the list'ning moon of heaven, 
Call ev'ry mountain, and each hallow’d grove 
That duly at morn and eve's approach send up 
The sweet and sainted prayer, and naught shall vail 
Where constancy is not. I crave your pardon, 
But you extort reproach where I would fain 
Worship with fond respect. Let man first treat 
Our sex with dignity and delicacy, 
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Miscellanies. 


And then shall he receive, with amplest mete; 
Those staid and holy ties of woman's love 

And virtuous bearing back again— 

O that so gifted and so worshipped, : 

Thon yet should’st play with th’ peace of innocence 
And deem it scarce a sin! 

Forbear this censure—these suspicions 

Spring less from reason than the warp’d. creation 
Of a distemper'd mind. Pardon me sweet, 

But when, in th’ large character o’thy fears, 
Thou read'st the dark and aggravated list 

Of Richard's infidelities; forget not 

The jealousy which true love aye inspires, 
(For ’tis a harrowing plague that searches all) 
Haply may somewhat have provoked to them. 
You muse—nay, nay, thou must not let a charge, 
A random charge extorted hastily, 

Afflict thy spirits thus.— 
(agitated) 
The jealousy —that plague that searches all— 

O gracious me, what jealousy dost thowmean ? 
What ground—fear—motive—cause for jealousy ? 
Spake [ not somewhat of unhappiness 

And that all was not right >—Mere fancy ! 

Aud idle roving of the soul in sleep, 

Dreaming the blight had crept into the core 

Of spring, and eat its heart out ! 

Ah me! I never felt forlorn till now ! 

Fie, monarch! fie, ungracious sciolist ! 

Thus to excuse thine own infirmities. 

But ‘tis a charge I may not stoop to answer ; 

"Tis answered by a NATION'S SUFFRAGE! 

The world once held me innocent and good, 

And thou did’st close with th’ world, and seal'd ils praise 
By raising me unto thy bed and throne. 

What have I since done—what acknowledg'd crime 
Rioted in, that thus you blast the honour 

Ere while was fondly cherished ? 

If in the still recesses of my soul 

Thou hast seen aught that shames my womanhood ¢ 
If in the hour of converse I have err’d, 

Or treated worth with rudeness, or made scorn 
Of humble modesty, or given a wound 
To open unsuspecting innocence ; 
O, quick acquaint me of a state so ill, 


That with most sorrowful and dear repent 


I may, or ere the blushing sun descend, 
Make amplest reparation—nay, but tax 
With one lone, voluntary aberrance 
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My heart from th’ chaste and narrow path of virtue, 
Ard I'm content to forego life and love, 
And lose all estimation. But if that beart 
Has ne'er felt impure touch, or wild desire, 
Or turn'd disdainiul trom the temperate meal 
‘To feast me, like a wanton, on the cates a 
Of gross and sensual appetite; by what law : 
Of honour, or of conscience thus implead 4 
A meck and guileless conduct? Qh, ’tis cruel! a 
A stranger to your realm and to your people, 
‘Yo use me thus ! Whom have I look'd upon ? 
What soul hath shar'd with thee in my regards ? 
Alas! God's altac alone hath had my vows, 
And heaven alone hath heard them! Deceived world ! 
‘That but behold'st the gaudy pomp of place, 
But weigbest oot the heart! For though no tear i 
Should dim the living lastre of mine eye, 
Or steal the fresh blocm from my youthful cheek, 
Yet have 1 that within, which doth bespeak 
A grief as everlasting as the soul, 
Is doom’'d to be immortal. 
Peace, Berengeria, peace! Thou feel’st a pang 
I not intended to inflict. 
Peace say'st thou? How ? What ? What peace can I feel, 
When looking but to thee, to all beside 
A stranger and unknown, thou'st cast me off, 
Made me an alien to thy dear'st concerns, 
Reft me of comfort, and of that respect 
To which, as your liege wife, I stand entitled 
In th’ large and general eye >—O Richard, Richard ! 
Why did you take me from my quiet home ? 
Why did you rod a parent of that treasure 
Which you so little care for? Tho’ nought with thee, 
Yet was | every thing to them—their eye | 
Saw no deformity about their child, & 
No pang did their heart feel when she was happy. 
Though no sun rose, it was a cloudless day 
When she rejoiced ; and, when they saw her grieve, 
Sun, moon, and stars, bad lost their influence, 
And all heaven's cope was dismal—Alas ! Alas ! 
Why thus let fall the ax on the meek neck ! £& 
My poor desires, so lowly are they, that 
With the world’s pomps before me, I would take 
The man | lov'd before his proudest peers, 
And hie me to some little lonely nook, . 
And patient there wear out my life with him, 
Nor ever bethink me of the proud vain gauds 
I left behind—lI pray you, good my lord, 
Abuse me not to th’ world; I am content 
To live and die neglected, and to sink 
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With a broken heart to my tomb; but bring not down 
A parent's locks with sorrow, when I am gone, 
(If I should have a parent left to sorrow,) 
By filling the wide earth with fancied tales 
Of strange dishonours that my soul abhors ; 
O write not stained characters like these 
Upon my innocent grave ! 
Dearest queen ! 

There is less cause for this extravagance 
Of teeling than thou dvem'st of—It is not kind 
To make such deep complainings, as, ‘gainst reason 
And mercy, cut penitence to th’ soul. 
©, God doth know | fain would, for thy sake, 
Preserve my shatter’d senses—It ts kind— 
For | have kept back, prince, in pity to thee, 
More than my half of woes—If 1 dar'd blame, 
I'd steal the voice of every upright judge 
By shewing of my wrongs—lIf 1 dar’d give 
A free and public tongue to my complaints, 
I could outrave the Pythian priestess, and 
The poor neglected Cresid over shoot 
In her prophetic lore—But I've no heart 

sut silently to suffer, and let time 
Tell my sad story. 
How piercing is her speech, and O too just ! 
Let me not lose my manhood. (Aside.)—Berengeria ! 
Altho’ by vague surmises hitherto, 
And counsels ill and intricate compell'd, 
We have, with violence to our-nature, judg’d thee, 
Yet time, that lives fer all, shall see thy Richard 
(No more the dupe of idle calumnies) 
A convert to thy virtues—witness heaven ! 
And write down in thine everlasting book 
This yecord of repentance ! 

What I do hear? 


K. Rich, Tax me no more with errors, that, gone by, 


Ber, 


Must live no more in memory—be the past 
Forgotten as the infirmity of judgment, 
And not the bent of nature—from henceforth, 
I'll be most good to thee, 

Thou wert so once. 
When first I knew thee, I did deify 
And thought thee goodness all. O not a breath 
Escap'd thee, but I fondly treasur’d up 
As orient pearl, 1 bung upon thy tongue, 
And straight devour'd, with a most holy faith, 
The every vow of love ; and then my heart 
Did, in retarn, shed all its blandishments, 
Making avowal of her dearest feelings 
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Ev'n in the very face of yairish day. 
A guardian angel, Richard, wert thou to me ; 
And never pilgrim worshipp’d saintly shrine 
With balf the fervour I did worship thee. 
When I have seen thy biighten'’d countenance 
Commend my poor deeds, | have felt as one 
Among the blessed choir of heav'n ; such joy 
Follow'd thy fond approval —these indeed, 
O these were days of rapture ! 
My Berengeria, thou hast gain’d that point 
In my regards which ne'er thou ought’st to have lost 
Dear image of a faithful virtuous love ! 
The orient sun on sweeter woman shines not 
Than thou art in mive eyes. Thou may’st stand up 
The mirror of thy peerless sex, for ever 
Some foil hath s-ain'd their proudest qualities, 
All delicately moulded as they are, 
With want of perfectness ; but thou, so pure, 
So piteous, patient, innocent of offence, - 
So matchless in the adornment of thy mind, 
And in thy symmetry of form so just, 
Might bear away the prize of elegance 
From Cytherza herself—O thou alone, 
Deserv'st the crown o'divinest womanhood. 
Here then, renouncing ev'ry idle vow, 
And separating my reclaim’d affections 
From all the world besides ; here in the view, 
And eye of. gracious heaven, to this sweet paragon 
Of meek and unassuming virtue give I, 
My penitent heart forever! (They embrace) Now, now 
De Lacy 
Thou bast prevailed ! 
That name, my dear iov'd lord, 
Taxes remembrance with ingratitude. 
Where is De Lacy—where is that best friend, 
That I may yield him for his intercession, 
Such thanks as innocence may pay to virtue, 
And heaven Jook on as witness ? 
Vain retribution ! that warrior, sweet ! 
Has made his cold bed with the wreathing worm, 
And silent sleeps in darkness !: He was a man 
(A nobler England's soil ne’er nourished) 
Whose firm integrity adorn’d the throne 
He labour'd to support ; of such tried virtue, 
That, in th’ face of the sun, be might stand up 
And shew a Christian heart without a blemish. 
His triends—and he'd as many as goodness has— 
Were his ido!aters—and ev'n his foes, 
So hely and so potent were his graces, 
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Felt more than lialf their enmity subdued 
By their admiration—such a character, 
Thus prematurely sent to his grave, may win 
A tear from th’ hardest eye.—To ME He's Lost— 
To THEE, WHOSE NOBLEST ADVOCATE HE WAs— 
AND, AH TOO SOON AND IN A PERILOUS TIME ! 
Lost TO Hi$ WEEPING COUNTRY! (agitated ) 
It is the will of heaven! These choicest blessings 
We but appreciate in their sad depart ! 
O most unfortunate, he'll never know 
What love and what meek adorations 
This poor heart bad prepar’d for him! 
(Enter Mena) 
A messenger, my gracious Liege, from the army 
With hasty news. 
Come Berengeria ! 
Vouchsafe we him audience, and then prepare 
For farther dear consults. 
(Exeunt.) 
(To be continued.) 
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‘NON OMNIS MORIAR.” 
By a young Wykamist. 


Wuitsrt humbler beings to one lot confin’d 
Pursue that path which nature first design’'d, 
Upborne on rapid pinions, mount the gale, 
Skim the broad wave, or range their native vale, 
Heedless of change, each call of sense obey, 
And seek no bliss beyond the present day ; 
Content, if perfect each enjoyment here, 

Shall leave them nought beyond to hope or fear, 
Man, man, alone, superior to his fate, 

In purer regions seeks a happier state ; 

Spurns this low earth, to heaven directs his eye, 
And pants for nobler than éerrestrial joy. 

Alike o'er all this powerful hope presides, 

In death it strengthens as thro’ life it guides ; 
From youth to age impels with equal force, 
The rule of all our actions and the source, 
Thro’ various passions variously inclin’d 

Impel or fetter, rouse or cloy, the mind, 
Ambition, virtue, here thesway divide, 

There madest reason strives with stronger pride. 
Whate’er thro’ nature, impulse, power, or sphere, 
All stil] excite us and concentrate bere ; 
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Unsated turn from this unequal scene, 

This being humbly blest and proudly mean ; 
This state of efror, weakness, pride, and power, 
The bubble, sport, and victim of an honr, 

Bids us for happier worlds relinquish this, 

And leave the present for the future bliss ; 

For this when haughty Gallia late unfurl’ d, 

The flag of desolation o'er the world, 

Driv’a from ats regal state, neglected, fled, 

By those his pow’r sustained, his bounty fed ; 
Torn from whate’er on earth ne held most dear, : 
All that could comfort or delight Him here— q 
Great Lovts stood, in conscious virtue brave, 
Nor wish'd for life but that beyond the grave. 

In nis firm bosom check'd each rising groan, 

And in nis country’s woes forgot his own ; 

When the fierce warrior chief untaught to spare, : 
O'cr ravag'd nations spreads the waste of war, 3 
And toe to al! those fine-wrought links that bind, 
Concordant soul with soul, and kind with kind, : 
Mid peaceful scenes where lonely joys retire, a 
Deals the destructive steel, or raging fire, 4 
That rank'd with beroes in the historic page, 
His deeds may live the curse of ev’ry age; 
And flatt’ring marbles proudly rise on high, 
To snatch ths wretch from dark obscurity ; 
This hope inspires (for love of life and fame, 
There objects diff'rent are in cause the same) 
Heav'n endless being to our view displays, ‘ 
Man blindly errs, and grasps at endless praise : 4 
Thus, tho’ ‘tis heav'n itself directs our way, 


Tho’ clear as light it dictates, man will stray ; 

What God design’d to bless convert to woe, 
And taint the streams of knowledge as they flow. a 
Hence first bis frantic rage for fame began, ; 
And man perversely thought to live by man ; 

In end.ess fame his wish'defor life survey’d, 

And while he lost the substance grasp'd the shade. 

The patriotic soul which firmly great, 

Stands the strong bulwark of a sinking state ; 

And nobly jealous in his country’s cause, 

On freedom’s stable basis builds the laws ; ; 

The friendless wretch who bent with grief and years, 

Creeps on neglected through this vale of tears, 

Survey with rapture ina higher sphere, 

The bright rewards of all their labours here ; 

Weill pleas'd the transient joys of eartb forego, 

Nor heave one sigh for all they leave below. 
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The impious wretch, from whose unhallow'd eyes, 


Friend of the great, repose for ever ilies ; 

In midnight’s awful culms wien gaunt dismay, 
Fetters each nerve and hovers o'er iis prey ; 
When vengeful furies howlio ev'ry blast, 
Thrill thro’ his heart and echo back the past, 
From heav’ nly vengeance see ‘tis vain to fly, 
And shudd'ring feels he will not, cannot, die. 
Equal thro’ life the all-pervading pow’r, 
Consoles us still in death's approaching hoor, 
When life’s last struggle ends the parting clay, 
And hope and doubi possess alternate sway. 
When nature fainting from a load of woes, 

In dread suspense awaits the final close ; 

And sickness brooding o’er the wretch’s bed, 
With pain enervates or appalls with dread, 

As the tall cliff which winds and storms engage, 
And surges Jash with unavailing rage ; 

Faith unapall’d sustains the unequal strife, 

And thro’ the gates of death conducts to life ; 
In bis wrapt senses brighter prospects rise, 
And hovering angels hail him to the skies ; 
Yet not to more enlighten’d climes confin'd, 
Pervades the sense alone, the cultured mind ; 
Nature to all alike this law reveals, 

The rude perceives it, and the unletter’d feels ; 
For sage, or savage must alike obey, 

When instinct points, or reason guides the way. 
Hence heavenly Pcaro first his precepts caught, 
And but confirm'd what natare first had taught. 
Traverse each land where reason’s feeble ray, 


Scarce faintly glitter'd through its house of clay, 
Where Atpic’s sons a barb’rous life pursue, 
Rude as the barren sands on which they grew, 
Untaught all laws, all precepts to revere, 

Yet all pervading nature stops not here ; 

Lo ! the poor negro whom tyrannic pow’'r, 
Tears from his Jeaf-built hut and plaintain bow’'r, 
Condemn’d thro’ life to drag the galling chain, 
In some far isle beyond the western main ; 
Whose eyes long strangers to the joys of sleep, 
Close but to dreams of toil then wake to weep ; 
Yet hopes he still to view in death once more, 
Those native plains he lov'd in Jife before ; 
And wrapt in peaceful undistarb’d repose, 
Drink sweet oblivion of his former woes. 
Cheer'd by this hope content he waits the grave, 
And thanks his God for all the good he gave. 
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Or go where stretch'd beneath serener skies, 
Beyond th’ Atlantic fiereer nations rise ; 

Mark there the chief whom barbarous foes surround, 
To savage triamph gore with many a wound ; 
Scorch each firm sinew and torment in vain, 
With all the horrors of protracted pain. 
Unmov'd behold him spurn the flame, the steel, 
Deride their vengeance and disdain to feel ; 
Tell o'er nis mighty deeds of valour done, 

The numerous spoils in early conquest won ; 
The plumy trophies of some fallen prey, 

And bloody scalps in battle torn away ; 

Till freed at last the soul exulting flies, 

To gain sublimer conquests in the skies, 

When with mistaken zeal the Brahmin dies, 
Before his God a willing sacrifice ; 

What spurs him on, but that which all have knows, 
That innate wish for worlds beyond his own ; 
Hence taught, he paints in fancy’s richest dress, 
Ideal scenes of future happiness : 

How blissful souls beneath some balmy grove, 
Pursue the pleasing scenes of harmless love ; 
There no fel}. hate nor pining griefs intrude, 

No sons of mad ambition thirst for blood ; 
There flow'ry meads eternal spring behold, 
And forests wave in vegetable gold ; 

There glory dwells to conscious worth ally'd, 
And faithful justice blooms by virtues side. 
When wrapt in sleep devoid of sense we lie, 
And rest, soft bandage, veils each slumb'ring eye, 
Unconscious of repose thro’ earth and skies, 

Th’ unwearied soul in fond idea flies ;— 

So when this frame in death's eternal close, 
Shall seek that kindred dust from whence it rose, 
No more encumber’d by its load of clay, 
The soul to happier worlds shall bend its way ; 
In loftier realms sublimer joys explore, 

And from those blissful regions wake no more. 
If this uncertain station here below, 

Js all by heaven design'd for man to Know ; 
Why left imperfect in a middle state, 
Chain'd to the earth -yet soaring to be great ? 
Why form'd superior to bis station here, ) 
Boundless his mind, yet limited his sphere ? 
‘loo wise to sit while worlds around him shine, 
A calm spectator of the vast design ; 

loo dark while clouded with the veil of sense, 
To sean the wonders of Omnipotence. 
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Chained to the earth, could Newron’s soul survey, 
Unnumber'd worlds beyond the milky way ; 
Trace all things upwards to one gen'ral cause, 
Range thro’ all nature, and untold her laws ; 
Fathom those skies where rang'd with skill divine, 
Orbs over orbs, systems o'er systems thine, 

And all creation’s vast design explore, 

Far as the eye can reach, or fancy soar. 

And must that soul, when this terrestrial chain 
Shall cease to bind, and sense no more contain, 
Slamber in dust below ? or still pursue 

Those happier scenes he Jov'd on earth to view; 
Survey fresh skies by fancy yet untrod, 

And, purified from earth, behold his God ? 

Say, can that primal vivifying ray, 

The source of life itself by time decay ; . 

That spark thro’ which we move, we feel, we see, 
Itself obscur'd, its lustre cease to be ? 

When base men prosper, and the just obey, 
When vice unpunish'd here assumes the sway ; 
When Rome's proud tyrant sees the world his own, 
When Caro bleeds, unpitied, and alone ; 

When unaveng'd, the pious victim dies, 

Is heaven all-righteous, or can God be wise ? 
Cease the fond doubt and know—the eterual will 
That first created man, protects him still ; 

In future worlds profusely just at last, 

Shall by the future, rectify the past. 

Withdraw the veil of sense from mortal sight, 
And prove to erring man, that * all is right.” 

But lo! the mists of doubt perplex no more, 
And heav'n confirms what nature taught before ; 
He comes, he comes, reveal'd to mortal eyes ! 
Lo! God himself descending from the skies ; . 
From vanquish'd death, triumphant bears his prey, 
Points out to other worlds, and leads the way. 
Not such that heaven which Mincio’s swains among, 
In days of yore poetic fiction sung, 

Where lull'd to rest, in amaranthine bow'rs, 

The shade of heroes waste their peaceful hours ; 
Not such that heav’n by Mecca's seer foretold, 
Where streams nectareous flow o'er sands of gold, 
And Epen’s groves their various sweet dispense, 
To rouse each appetite, and cloy each sense. 

But those blest worlds where purer skies bestow, 
That mental bliss which none bot spirits know ; 
And souls set frge from earth without alloy, 
Quaff the full stream of never-failing joy, 


And doubts man still. Go! then, and turn thine eyes, 


Where yon expiring unbeliever dies. 
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Original Poetry. 
He, once the foremost of the wild and gay, 
Laugh’'d the light hours of thoughtless mirth away ; 
Chas’d each bright form thro’ pleasure’s mazy road, 
Nor own'd a joy, but what this life bestow'd. 
Lo ! the dire contrast—on the brink of fate, 
He wakes to sad conviction,—now too late ; 
Recants those doubts which folly first supplied, 
And shrinks before the power he once defied. 
Insulted mercy stamps the wretch’s doom, 
Wakes to revenge, and hurls him to the tomb. 
Go ! then, like him, ye thoughtless and ye gay, 
Where folly points, or pleasure gilds the way ; 
Weigh boundless wisdom in the scale of sense, 
And point out errors in omnipotence. 

By specious reasoning, want of truth supply, 
And doubting all things—God himself deny. 
Then, when your date of mispent life is o'er, 
When death arrests, and ye can sin no more, 
Awake to certainty of future woe, 

And tremble at the gulph which yawns below. 
Here then we rest, ‘tis nature’s gen'ral cry, 
Reason forbids the doubt we cannot die. 

Yes ! let them blindly err in sullen pride, 

Let sceptic’s doubt, or infidels deride ; 

Let earth’s weak sons in transitory pow'r, 

Exult awhile the bubble of an hour. 

But come it must, the great, the awful day, 
When this imperfect frame shall fade away ; 
When God descending on the earth shall stand, 
With equal scale of justice in his hand ; 
Snatch'd from the tomb exulting virtues rise, 

To meet its kindred angels in the skies ; 

And sinners, shrinking from the uplifted rod, 

Own HOW IMPARTIAL ARE THE Ways oF Gop. 








THE TRIFLE. 





AN EXCELLENT NEW BALLAD, 


Sung with distinguished applause at the religious liberty dinner, 





BY THE PATRIOTIC BREWER. 








Num vesceris ist 

Quam laudas, Pluma >— . 
Horace. 

Yon Trirte there, that waves on high !— 

Its Graces catch my loyal eye, 

And much our Cause duth need’em :— 





Original Poetry 


For ah!—without this little Toy, 
The Catholics can ne’er enjoy 
Religion, Power, or Freedom. 


Ye Delegates from Dublin all, 

Whose Worships in Free-masons’ Hall, 
Emancipation gathers ; 

This Trrrie that adorns our Room, 

Is nothing but the Regent's Plume— 
Yon litle Bunch of Feathers. 


Oh could it light in quick descent 

On Thee, iJlustrious Duke of Kenr! 
Or Sussex’ Royal Highness !— 

How soon we'd settle with the Throne, 

And make the vanquish’d Orange own 
Coronat opus finis ! 


Who cares, though falling wide and wild, 
It pass the Reeent and his cbild, 

His Brothers Yorx and Crarences? 
And as for him of CUMBERLAND, 
Rassians or Swedes he may command, 

So that they keep him far hence. 


Sad times, my friends, must we expect, 

While such untoward Dukes direct 
The Army and the Navy : 

No Catholic can form a hope, 

That they to Prelate, Priest, or Pope, 
Will ever cry Peccavi. 


But Kent and Sussex, precious pair ! 
This Tririe worthily will wear, 
With help of me and Cannine ; 
And, be it made of gold or lead, 
When dropt on “ either royal head,” 
They need not fear trepanning. 
Then let the traitorous Lodges say, 
Their Orange tenets only pay 
‘«* Conditional allegiance :” 
For long shall Royal Sussex live, 
And long shall every Briton give 
Trae Catholic obedience. 


Ye, Delegates both great and small, 

From Epwarp Hay to Lord Fineat, 
Suspend your dread decisions * 

Though ask’d to eat your dinner bere, 

You do not relish much, I fear, - 
Provisors or Provisions. 
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Original Poetry. 


Cast but this Trrrve in the scale, 
Once more shall Popery prevail 

’Gainst statutes of exclusion ; 
While turn'd with Jesuits’ Powder sick, 
Our enemies the beam sball kick, 

In sorrow and confusion. 


Let us the heaviest weights apply, 
For Catholic ascendancy ; 

The Pope will pay our pains. 
With drams our orgies shall begin, 
Cannin@ shall throw his scruples in, 

And I will lend my. grains. 


Clear off your glasses !—Come we then, 
And from the rebel Orange-mén 
Their best protection rifle : 
Sussex shall bid our cause assume 
The sanction of his Brother's plume— 
You Know ‘tis but a TriFve. 
AARON. 





LIBERTY. 


A DREAM. 


Composed by Mr. Wittiam Hawes, and intended to have been sung at 
the Anniversary Dinner of ‘‘ The Pitt Club,” on the 28th May, 
1813, but was not, from the unavoidable alsence of Mr. Bellamy. 


In the visions of night, when fancy was dreaming 
On the sad desolation, and horror of war ; 
I saw, ‘midst the carnage, a glorious light beaming, 
And its bright shining lustre was spreading afar. 
A torch, by the hand of a female supported, 
Extended around her these gleamings so bright ; 
To her in amazement and joy I resorted, 
"Twas Liperty’s self that was holding the light. 


The shouts of delight in the air were resounding, 
And transport pervaded each Patriot's breast ; 
No chains ignominious, the hero surrounding ; 
They fought for their country, and felt they were blest ! 
The altars to Liperty, ev'ry where blazing, 
Excited their hope, and forbade them to fear ; 
Their actions courageous, the Tyrant amazing, 
Proclaimed that both honour and freedom were dear. 


Fair Liserty smi!'d on the valorous nation, 

She joy'’d to behold them arous'd once again ; 
And as she gaz’d on them with fond admiration, 
"Twas thus that she spoke to th’ heroical train :—~ 
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** Artse, Nopte Russtans! your country defending, 
To the foe be your valour invincible shown ; 

The smoke from my altars in columns ascending. 
Shall weaken Ais courage, and strengthen your own. 


** ‘Too long has ratr Europe been sunk al! inglorious, 
And been dragg’d as a slave to the Corsican’s seat ; 
But honour triumphant, and valour victorious 
Shall hurl the proud Despot himself at your feet. 
Behold the example Iperta has shown you ; 
Refuse to bow low to the scourge of your race ; 
As brothers in glory the Spanzarps shall own you, 
Disdaining to yield to a servile disgrace. 


“* Brave Poranpers ! ward off the chains that surround you, 
~ For those fetters with honour can never agree ; 
Let the glory of Liberty, beaming around you, 
Prociaim to att Evrore your nation is free. 
Oh, Paussians! late sunk from your former high station, 
Could your Frepericx awake from the slumber of death, 
Surveying the scenes of your sad desolation, 
He would wish that again he could yield up his breath. 


«¢ Awake, proup Iracians ! awake from long sleeping, 
For the dream of delusion and terror is o'er ; 
Oh ! look at the widows and orphans there weeping, 
And own you can fight for the Tyrant no more, 
And thou! assect Gattia, debas'd as a nation, 
Will you still bow your neck {o the Corsican’s yoke ? 
Behold al! around you the great devastation, 
And the oath of submission for ever revoke. 


“* Oh! look at the thousands that daily are falling, 
Oh! think of the sons from your arms torn away ; 
At once burst asuncer those fetters so galling, 
And the Monster of Jaffa no longer obey.” 
Thus Lisertry spoke—and the lustre around her 
Became of 4 vivid and bright shining hue ; 
The riacs of ALL NATIONS appeared to surround her, 
And the rregpom or Evxops first dawn’d to my view. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


I 





Dr. Robert Wall, of Glasgow, has a work in the press on the 
History, Nature, and treatinent of Chincough, illustrated by a 
vatiety of cases and dissections ; to which will be subjoined an in- 
quiry into the relative mertality of the principal diseases of children 
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in Glasgow, during the last thirty years ; and the number who have 
died at various periods under ien years of age. 


The recent travels of M. Von Kuraprrota in the Caucasus and 

Heorsia, performed by order of the Russian government, are nearly 

dy for publication, They are trapslated from the German. by Mr. 
Shoberl. 

A selection from the correspondence of Baron de Grimm, as 
recommended by the Quarierly Reviewers, will shortly be published 
uoder the tithe of. ‘* Memoires Historiques, Litteraires and Anecdo- 
tiques tires de Ja Correspondence Philosophique et critique, addressée 
au duc de Saxe-Gotha, depuis 1770, jusqu’en 1792, par le Baron de 
Grimm, et par Diderot farmantub tableau piquant de ja bonne societé 
de Paris Sous les regnes de Louis XV. et Louis XVI. 


The account of the travels of Leopold Von Buch, in Norway and 
Lapland, will appear in a few days, accompanied with notes and a 
life of the author, by Professor Jameson, of Edinburgh. The route 
pursued by this traveller coincides only in part with that which was 
chosen by, Linnzes, but it extends much further, and comprises the 
whole of Norway together with its Islands, as well as Norwegian 
and Swedish Lapland. 

| __. The following works will appear in a few days. 

An Fdition in French of Mad. de Stael’s work ‘ Del Inflcence 
des Passions,” and a translation of her work lately published at Stock- 
holm, entitled Reflection sur Je Suicide, 

The Letters of Grtis and Lorenzo, translated from the Italian, 

Two Essays on writings of Fiction. | 

The Letters of Klopstock and his friends, translated from the 
German. 

A Translation of Mad. de Genlis’ new historical romance, enti- 
tled Madeinoiselle De la Fayette. 

In the course of the present month, will be published, ‘‘ Socini- 
aniso) Unseriptural ;” being an examination of the Socinian notions 
respecting the Depravity of Man, the Atonement and person of 
the Messiah. By W.N. Hails, author of Pre-existence and Deity 
of the Messiah defended, and of papers in the Classical Journal on 
Biblical Criticism. &c. 

An Essay on Uses and T rusts, and on the nature and operation 
of conveyances at Common Law, and those deriving their effect from 
ftie statute of uses, is in the press. The third Edition, revised, corrected, 
aud considerably enlarged. By Francis Williams Sanders, Esq. of 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law. ° 

During the course of the summer, will be published a complete 
refutation of Mr. D'Oyley’s Remarks on Sir W. Drummond's C2dipus 
Judaicus ; by Vinpex. 

In the press and speedily will be published, in one vol. Syo. Sermone 
and Charges by the late Rey. Edward Williams, D. D. 
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* APPENDIX 


Vou. XLIV.. 


OF THE 


Antijacobin Review: 





THE CATHOLIC QUESTION, 


Tuts, admirable speech contains so much sound argument, 
and useful information, in this important question, as to 
demand the serious attention of the whole protestant com- 

munity, at this critical,juncture, Jt is the production of a 

nobleman, who was perfectly master of the subject, and who 

spoke from personal knowledge and observation, It exhibits a 

complete confutation of all the assertions,. and all the argu- 

ments, which have recently been adduced, in su of the 

Catholic claims. Qn this account, we have thought that we 

could not doa more acceptable service to our readers than to 

give it entire. 

The speech of the late Right Honourable John, Earl of Clare, 
Lord high Chancellor of Ireland: delivered in the Irish House 
of Peers on the second reading of the Bill for the Relief of his 
Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects, in Ireland, March 18, 
1793. First printed in Dublin 1798, 


Waen this sabject came before your Lordships in the last 
‘Session of Parliament, it was my determination to it b 
in silence, because I was taught to believe that the bill whic 
Was then agreed to, would have given content to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland ; and J have always felt peculiar reluctance 
in discussing theif political elaims, feeling it to be impossible 
‘not to. recur to past injuries and aggressions, which it is m 
most earnest and anxious wish to bury in eternal oblivion, 
could wish again to pass it by. But when the epidemical 
phrenzy of the day has reached even that grave and severend 
‘bench, and a learned prelate has thought fit most wantonly to 
pour forth a torrent of exaggerated mistatements, and inflam- 
‘matory declamation against the existing government 19 
Appenpix, AnTIJAC. Rev. Vol. 44, Xx 
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country for two centuries, I cannot pass by his indiscretions un- 
noticed and unreprehended. Before [ allude more particularly 
to what has fallen from him, I shall take leave to assume the 
office of his apologist, and to attribute some of his indiscre- 
tions to their genuine cause :—‘* To radical ignorance of the 
laws of the country whence he has come, and of the history, 
the laws, and constitution of that country into which he has 
been transplanted.’ 

As to the general distinction between Protestant and Catho- 
lic, if 1 know myself, Ihave not a spark of religious bigotry in 
my composition. Itis my firm and decided conviction, that 
in the private intercourse between man and man, it matters 
not to what particular sect he belongs, if he adheres conscien- 
tiously to the principles and precepts of the Christian Religion. 
But when the parliament of Ireland is called upon in high and 
authoritative tones, to deliver up to a great majority of the 
people, professing the popish religion, the efficient political 
powers of a Protestant state, it behoves every sober and think- 
ing man to look to the real situation of the country, ‘and to see 
whether, if this surrender is made, any security will remain 
for our connection with Great Britain, and the maintenance of 
a Protestant establishment in Treland. 

I should be extremely sorry that any thing which may fall 
from me were to stop the progres of this bill:—I do believe, 
after what has passed upon this subject in Great Britain and 
Ireland, it may be secutial to the momentary peace of the 
country, that your lordships should agree to it; and I do not 
by any means desire to be responsible for the consequences 
which might follow its re yoction 5 ; and, therefore, I hepe it will 
be understood, that much as I disapprove the principle ef this 
bill, whatever I may say upon the subject, is intended to open 
the eyes of the people to the real state of this country, in the 
hope, if it be possible, to stop the further progress of inno- 
vation. 

I lament as much as any man, that religious bigotry and 
religious distinctions should prevail amongst us; I very well 
know thev have proved the source of bitter calamity to the 
people of Ireland, and must necessarily, so long as they y exist, 
retard her progress zs a nation. Religious bigotry sealeioes 
Tyrone’s rebellion in the reign of Elizabeth—religious higotry 
produced the rebellion in 1641, and the horrid excesses s which 
attended it—religious bigotry produced the rebellion in 1688, 
and the unexampled tyrannies and proscriptions of James and 
his parliament. And Tam sorry to say, and my opinion is 
formed from gene? re and premiscuous habits of intercourse 
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with the people for more than twenty years, that religious 
bigotry is at this hour as rank in Ireland, as it was at any one 
period to which I have alluded. Nay more, Iam satisfied that 
a very great majority of the inhavitants of Ireland, are as 
ze alously and superstitiously devoted to the popish faith, as 
the people of Spain, or Portugal, or any of the most bigoted 
districts of the German empire. Far be it from me to state 
it us a circumstance of reproach; on the contrary, I think 
that a cordial attachment to the religion which they profess, 
redounds much to their credit; and I cannot but wish that in 
this particular, the protestants of the established church would 
take example from their catholic brethren. But when their 
political claims are to be discussed in parhament, the per- 
sonal merits or demerits of the men, ought wholly to be dis- 
inissed from our consideration. In my mind, we ought only 
to look to the principles of that religion which they profess, 
and to the unerring influence which they have had upon the 
political government of every nation In Europe for centuries ; 
and if we look to the subject in this point of view, I will be 
bold to say, that the page of history does not furnish a single 
instance in which Protestants and Papists have agreed in 
exercising the political powers of the same state ; and so long 
as the preposterous claims of the court of Rome to universal 
spiritual dominion over the christian world, shall be main- 
tained, it is utterly impossible that any man who admits them, 

‘an exercise the legislative powers of a protestant state with 
temper and justice. 

itis a melancholy truth, that there is not a country in 
Europe ; ; in which the reformed religion has been established, 
where its progress has been so slow and inconsiderable as in 
Ireland: and it seems to be the strangest argument that 
has ever occurred to rational beings, to urge the general 
abhorrence in which the protestant religion is held by a great 
majority of the people, as a reason jor admitting them to 
a full participation of the political powers of a protestant state : 
and yet this is the strong ground upon which the advocates 
for catholic emancipation, as it is called, have rested their 
claims. 

They tells us, that the expectation of making this a protes- 
tant country is vain: that three millions of the people are 

unalterably devoted to the catholic faith, and that je stice for- 
bids their exclusion from the state. That the people of this 
country have been uniformly and unalterably devoted to the 
popish faith is a truth too notorious to be dispute At a time, 
when other nations of Europe were engaged in religious contro- 
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versies and innovations, they were in a state of barbarism and 
ignorance, which had sunk them below the reach of curiosity 
or speculation: old habits of licentious power had long en- 
gaged them in acts of resistance to the British government, 
and therefore the example of the English settlers, would alone 
have been sufficient to make the reformation odious to them; 
but from the first moment that the act of supremacy was pro- 
mulgated in this country, the habitual aversion of the natives 
to the English name and nation, heated by religious antipathy, 
became savage and inveterate. Hence it was, that during the 
reign of Elizabeth, Ireland was a scene of unremitted insur- 
rection and rebellion, which was finally quelled by Lord 
Mountjoy, early in the reign cf James I.—a rebellion so ex- 
tensive, that at the termination of it, nearly the whole of the 
province of Ulster was forfeited to the crown for treason ; 
and the extent of this confiscation laid the first foundation for 
civilizing Ireland. A company was establisned by James [. 
at London, for planting new colonies in the northern counties, 
the forfeited lands were divided into moderate shares, tenants 
were brought over from England and Scotland, the Irish were 
removed from their hills and fastnesses, and settled with the 
new planters in the open country; their old customs were abo- 
lished, and the English law substituted for them; peace and 
industry seemed to be established, and to secure to his protes- 
tant plantation a predominant influence in the state, King 
James erected sixty-seven corporations, with the privilege 
of sending representatives to parliament; which exercise of his 
prerogative was loudly complained of by the native Irish, 
as af encroachinent upon their inherent rights ; insomuch, that 
fgf some time they refused to allow the burgesses returned to 
parliament by these corporations, to vote for a speaker; but 
having been at length defeated in this act of resistance, they 
gent over a deputation to King James, to complain of the in- 
juries which they had sustained by being thus overbalaneed in 
the state by his English colonists. And it isa fact well wor- 
thy of observation, that the descendants of the same English 
colonists, are the men who at this day call aloud for the annihi- 
lation of charters, which were granted by the crown for the 
protection of their ancestors, which have for two centuries 
proved their protection, and are now more than ever necessary 
to enable them to stand their ground. And if the parliament of 
Ireland shall ever be induced to commit this unwarrantable act 
of power, the meu who now so loudly call for it, will be the first 
victims of their own restless folly. 

The great objects of King James, in administering the 
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government of Ireland, were pursued by Charles I. and for a 
period of nearly forty years,the inveterate animosities which had 
subsisted between the two nations, seemed to have heen ob- 
literated ; they were in some degree incorporated with each other, 
and had apparently lived together in peace and amity. This, 
however, proved to have been but a temporary and deceitful 
tranquillity: interests of the old Irish Catholics, as to property 
and religion, stimulated them to revolt, the violence of En- 
glish party, to which Stafford had fallen a victim, had consi- 
derably weakened the English government in this country, and 
the Court of Rome, taking advantage of the natural propensi- 
ties of the Irish, and the distracted state of England, first 
concerted, and afterwards publicly fomented the rebellion of 
1641; which, after desolating this country for a period of 
seventeen years, terminated in the extinction of the principal 
families, and in nearly a total revolution of the property of Ire- 
land ; for, upon the final execution of the acts of settlement and 
explanation, it appears by the Down survey, that seven millions 
eight hundred thousand acres of land, were set out by the 
court of claims, principally, if not wholly, in exclusion of the 
old Irish proprietors ; and in this general wreck, it is too true, 
that the fortunes of some innocent and loyal subjects were 
involved. 

During the reign of Charles II. no attempts were made to 
promote tebellion or insurrection in Ireland, but from the final 
execution of the acts of settlement and explanation, down to 
the present day, the people of this country have consisted of 
two distinct and separate casts; the one, with a short inter- 
mission, possessed of the whole property and power of the 
country ; the other expelled from both, in consequence of un- 
remitted and inveterate rebellion, and resistance to the En- 
glish government and English connection; the one acknow- 
ledging the powers civil and ecclesiastical, entrusted to the 
crown by the constitution; the other obstinately disclaiming 
all ecclesiastical obedience to their lawful sovereign, and ac- 
knowledging an unlimitted ecclesiastical jurisdiction and au- 
thority in a foreign prince. In this situation, it is not much 
to be wondered at, that the party excluded should seize the 
first occasion which offered, to recover to power and property 
which had been wrested from them, and to restore the religion 
of their ancestors to its ancient splendour and dominion; and 
accordingly, whenever the occasion has occurred, they have 
invariably availed themselves of it, to struggle for a se paration 
from England, unless hereditary hatred, and religious antipa- 
thy, and love of power, and love of property, shall cease to 
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stimulate and inflame the human mind. As to’ the loyalty of 
the Irish Catholics during the last century, I do not consider 
it to be an argument in fr our of this bill, wh at goes to admit 

them very far into the state. If Iam to look | back into their cou- 
duct, tojustify the principleof this bill, I must look back to the 
time when they had political power: and of the use which they 
made of political power, we have a pregnant example iu the 
memorable acts of James II. and his parliament, in 1689. 

A right Rev. Prelate has thought fit to enter into a full 
justification of every thing which ‘passed i in Ireland at thet me- 
morable period. He asserts, that what we call rebellion, was 
but a political error, for that the Engtish parliament had no 
right to transfer the allegiance of the: people of Ireland from 
James II. to the Prince ef Orange; but, although the parlia- 
ment of England had voted an abdication of the throne by 
James, and recognized the title of King William and Queen 
Mary to the throne of England, James IH. . Continued to be lawful 
King of Treland. It would have become the Right Rev. Prelate, 
before he hazarded this wild and treasonable ass®rtion, to 
look to the laws and constitution of this country, to which he 
has sworn allegiance, and to reflect upon the duty which he 
owes to the country that gave him birth. And if the Right 
Rev. Prelate had taken the trouble to turn over our statute 
book, he would have learned, that, by an act passed in this 
kingdom i in the reign of Henry VIil. the King of England is 
declared to be in that right alone, King of Ireland: he would 
have learned, and perhaps it may not be amiss that he should 
know, that by that statute, any person, who by writing or 
imprinting, or by an exterior act or deed, shall dispute the 
title of the King of England to the Crown of Ireland, is de- 
clared guilty of treason ; and, therefore, | take leave to tell him, 
that in future he ought not, in point of prudence, to soften the 
crime of rebellion in this country against the crown and govern- 
ment of Great Britain, into mere political error : ag ue cht not 
in point of prudence to assert, that the subjects ’ Treland 
were not bound to allegiance to King William and Pill Mary, 
because from the first moment that their title to the crown of 
Ireland was recognized by the British parliament, the alle- 
giance of the people of Ireland was transferred to them by the 
authority of an Irish statute, and the denial of it is, by the 
same statute, a crime little short of treason ; if attended with 
any exterior act or deed, the denial would fully amcunt to trea- 
son. If the Right Rev. Prelate supposes that the act of Wil- 
liam and Mary passed i in this kingdom, was the first law which 
declared the inseparable union of the two crowns, he is ex- 
tremely mistaken; that act was but a further recognition of 
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the principle which was before fully established, and from the 
time of Henry VHI. to this hour was never questioned or 
doubted by any man who has been conversant with the laws 
and constitution of this country. 

Having thus dismissed that Right Rev. Prelate for the pre- 
sent, I shall proceed to the subject immediately before us. 
The first step taken by James on his landing in Ireland, was 
to summon a parliament, and in his proclamation for callmg 
it, he acknowledged the great obligation which he owed to his 
catholic subjects for the cheerfulness and vigilance with which 
they had armed in support of his cause. With the writs of 
election circular letters were written by Lord Tyrconnel and 
the popish bishop of Clogher his secretary, to the sheriffs, 
naming the persons whom they were to return, and these in- 
structions were implicitly obeyed. On the 7th of May, 1689, 
this memorable parliament met, and having declared their full 
recognition of James’s title to the crown of Ireland, and their 
abhorrence of the Prince of Orange’s usurpation, and thanked 
James, and his deputy Tyrconnel, for that glorious meeting, 
they proceeded to business. THEIR FIRST ACT WAS THE IN- 
TRODUCTION OF A BILL FOR THE REPEAL OF THE ACTS OF 
SETTLEMENT AND EXPLANATION, AND IN THREE DAYS THIS 
MOMENTOUS BILL, BY WHICH THE PROPERTY OF THOUSANDS 
WAS ANNIHILATED, PASSED THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, AND 
WAS SENT UP TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS, WHERE IT WAS 
PASSED WITHOUT ALLOWING THE SUFFEREKS, WHO PETI- 
TIONED AGAINST IT, TO BE HEARD AT THE BAR. It re- 
mained only for them to appeal to the justice of James, and to 
the solemn assurances of protection which he had made to his 
protestant subjects on his first landing in lreland—and accord- 
ingly a strong and affecting remonstrance on their behalf was 
drawn up by Judge Keating, and presented to James—but in 

vain. The act of repeal received his assent, and it is worthy of 
observation, tht the preamble contained a full justification of the 
relxllion of 1641. ‘This act went further than a mere repeal of 
the acts of settlement and explanation. It confiscated the 
estates of all persons who, on the Ist of August, 1688, were 
in rebellion to yan, in England, Scotland, or Ireland, or 
who had from that day corresponded with rebels; and although 
the offenders might have had but limited estates, the act confis - 
cated the inheritance ;_ the proprietors were made punishable 
for waste commi ted during a possession of twenty-three years, 
derived under two acts of ‘parliament, and the personal estates 
of such of them as were absent were vested in James, to be 
seized by the commissioners of the revenue; and to complete this 
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system of legislative jurisprudence, severe penalties were enacted 

against those who had the personai estates of absentees in their 
possession, and did not make discovery of these to the commis- 
sioners. But this or any other act of severity a aud injustice, 
which has ever been put ia practice in the shape of a law, or of 
proscription, fell far short of the act ofattainder passed by this 
parliament, which was designed to complete the system which 
the act of repeal had so notably begun. 

Having collected the names of such protestants as had escaped 
the plunder of the act of repeal, they proceeded to attaint of 
high treason by name,‘thirieen hundred and five persons of 
both sexes, who were e resident i in Ireland and amenable, unless 
they surrendered on or before the 10th of August, 1689. 
They next attainted several persons who had quitted Ireland be- 
fore a certain day named, and who did not return within a 
limited time. And lastly, they attainted by name all persons 
usually resident in England, who had estates in this country, 
unless they should manifest their allegiance to James hefore 
the ist of October, 1689 ; which maniiestation of their allegi- 
ance to him, would necessarily have exposed them to the 
penalties of treason in Engiand, What seemed even more 
crue! than this indiscriminate attainder, the act vested in the 
crown the estates real and personal, of all such persons as 
were absent from sickness or non-age, tiJl they should give 
sufficient proof of their loyalty; and incase they did so before 
the last day of the term next after theifreturn to Ireland, they 
were then to be at liberty to sue for their estates before com- 
‘Missioners appointed for the execution of the acts of repeal and 
attainder, or in the courts of chancery and exchequer.* 

By this Act more than two thousand four hundred persons 
were proscribed by name, and condemned to suffer all the 
persecution which the most rancorous and vindictive malignity 
could inflict upon them ; and to fill the measure of iniquity, 
a restraint was laid upon the prerogative, by which al] pardons 
not enrolled before the last day of November, 1689, were de- 
clared null and void. ‘The persons present and absent who 
were proscribed by this Act were attainted by name, a limited 
time was appointed for their coming in; but lest this might 
in any degree defeat the malignity and injustice of the acty 





* Here is an historical proof of the danger to be expected from ad. 
mitting papists to the enjoyment of legislative or political power, 
stronger than ali the speculative or theoretical arguments which Rc- 
man eloquence, or party sophistry, canemploy. Rey. 
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it was carcfully concealed by the Chanceller, Sir Alexander 
Fitton, and no Protestant was allowed to see ii till the time for 
surrendering and enrolling pardons had expired; and even if 
the Act had been promulgat ed on the passing of it, the per- 
sons who were absent and attainted by name, could not have 
had notice to surrender, because there was a clause in the 
Act which made a correspondence with rebels treason, and 
the act of giving notice to surrender, would have subjected 
the party giving it to attainder. Woaen this Act was presented 
to James for his assent, Sir Richard Nagle informed him, 
*< That some of the persons named were atis#ated upon such 
evicence as was satisfactory to the House of Commons, the 
others upon common fame.” 

Having thus disposed of the Ives and properties of the 
English Protestants, who had heen settled in ireland, the next 
object of their care was the Protestant religion. An imme- 
diate repeal of the Act of Supremacy would have made the 
cause of James desperate in England ; it became necessary, 
therefore, to proceed with some degree of caution fn extirpat- 
ing the Protestant religion; accordingly, an Act was passed 
allowing unbounded liberty of conscience, and enacting, that all 
tithes payable as papists should be paid to their priests only, and 
that they should he recovered by actions at law, a favour which 
was denied to the Protestant cle ‘rey, who were left for re- 
covery of their tithes to the Ecclesiastical jurisdiction. To 
render this jurisdiction, however, completely abortive, all dis- 
senters from the established church were exempted from it, 
and therefore a suggestion of this exemption was a sufficient 
ground for a prohibition to the Ecclesiastical Court, and even 
if a sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court for tithes was obtained 
by a Protestant clergyman, the writ necessary to enforce it 
was withheld by the Chancellor. 

The Act of Charles Ii. making provision for the Prote-tant 
clergy in cities and towns corporate was repealed, and the 
arrears due to them were cut off. The provost, fellows, and 
scholars of Trinity College were dispossessed; doctor Moore, 
a popish priest, was made provost—the fellowships were be- 
stowed upon Jesuits and friars, and the old possessor; were 
forbidden to appear together in any numbers exceeding two 
onpain of death. Their protestant bishoprics were seized, and 
their revenues paid into the Exchequer, and protestants were 
forbidden to meet in their churches or elsewhere, in any num- 
bers exceeding two, on painof death, and their churches were 
converted into barracks and prisons. 

Far be it from me in going into this detail, to revive the 
memory of these injuries and aggressions; but so much has 
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been-addressed upon this subject to the passians, and so little 
to the judgment of Parliament, that inold it tv be the bounden 
duty of every honest man, to oppose broad and glaring facts 
to the loud and impudent elamour with which we have been 
stunned, upon the subject of Protestant monopoly and Catho- 
lic depression. ‘The fact ts, that the penal laws enacted, in 
this country to abridge the power and influen 2€ of the old 
Irish Catholics, was a code forced upon the Parliament of 
Treland by Lord necessity—-a code which was dic capa by self 
defence and self- preservation, anc has from time to time i 
relaxed with av een and unsuspecting liberality, which has been 
bat ill requited by that body of men who have profited by it: and 
I could wish that the Catholics of the present day, who compl: ain 
that they now live in a state of slavery, would condescend to 
compare their situation, in point of civil liberty, first with the 
situation of their Catholic brethren in any other kingdom of 
Europe; I would next. «dlesire them to com ipare To situation 
with that of the Protestants of Ireland ip the reign of James H. 
and last of, all, I would desire of them to compare their present 
situation in point of civil liberty, with that in which they 
mast have stood at this day, if their ancestors had succeeded 
in establishing James II. on the throne of Ireland. 

If civil liberty be their object, they must acknowledge their 
obligations to King William, who delivered this country at 
the head of a British army, from a state of abject slavery and 
persecution, inflicted upon it by their ancestors. And if civil 
liberty be their object, they must acknowledge the wisdom 
and necessity of the old popery taws, to which I do not seru- 
ple to sav, iveland stands indebted in a great measure for her 
internal trang uillity during the last century. Let modern phi- 
fosophers an A metaphy sicians, who exclaim against this code as 
subverting the immutable principles of sentiment and fraternity, 
and the imprescriptible rights of man, condescend to look to 
the situation of the protestant settlers in Jreland at the Revo- 
mem ‘They were au English colony settled in an enemy’s 

ountry, > which had been reduced b IV the sword to a sullen and 
po a allegiance—in numbers they ‘y did not make up one- 
fourth of the inhabitants; the experience of a century had 
proved, that from an opposition of laws, customs, interests, 
and relign m, the giatives of the country iad contracted a root- 

ed and incurable aversion to them; they could not, therefore 
stand their ground, unless by Cisarming the enemies who sur- 
rounded them, and by cultivating the confidence and affection 
of the British nation. When I talk of disarming their ene- 
mies, }do net mean strippin ig them of offensive weapons ; 
if permanent tranquillity was their object, it was essential to 
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disarm the natives of Ireland of all political power. What 
was the policy of England at the revolution? To define 
aud cireumscribe the prerogatives of the crow n, and to esta- 
blish the power of Parliament. The Catholics in that country 
were but as a drop of water in the ocean; they had been excluded 
from sitting in Parliament by the Test Act, experience had 
satisfied the people of England that political power in any 
department of the state in the hands of papists, was inconsis- 
tent with the maintenance of a protestant establishment; and, 
therefore, in the act for settling the crown, the Parliament 
of England guarded the only department in the state which 
could by any possibility be open to popish influence against it, 
and imposed a condition upon the Kings of England, not to 
hold communion with the Church of Rome on pain of for- 
feiting their Crown. 

What would the people of England have said, if at the 
Revolution they had been told that a Protestant King was a 
sufficient security tothem for a Protestant establishment, and 
therefore, that they ought, on principles of sentiment and 
fraternity, to open the two Houses of Parliament to the Eng- 
lish Catholics? The people of England well know that Bri- 
tish liberty, civil and religious, lives in the power of Par- 
liament, and, therefore that a Protestant establishment 
would be infinitely safer with a Popish Prince on the 
throne, and Protestant Houses of Parliament to controul 
him, than it could be in the hands of a Protestant Prince, 
controuled by a Popish House of Lords and Commons. And 
if a doubt could be entertained upon the subject, the Revo- 
Jution stands a memorable and striking example, that so long 
as the British constitution is preserved, one great security of 
the people for their civil and religious liberties will be, a ‘total 
and unqualified exclusion of Popish influence from the two 
liouses of Parliament. 

A Right Rev. Prelate, to whom I have been obliged to 
allude to so often, has been pleased to assert that the Revolution 
in England gave protection to all; that no laws were enacted 
against Catholics in England; but that at the Revolution, the 
people of Ireland were delivered over to civil tyranny. Lam, 
th sefore, again compelled to inform that Right Rev. Pre} late, 
that in this assertion he has betrayed gross ignorance of the 
laws of England; for if he will take the trouble of turning 
over the English statute book, he will find, that the disabilities 
imposed by ‘the English Parliament during the reign of King 

William, upon the Catholics of that country, were infinitely 
more extensive than the disabilities inflicted upon the Ivish 
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Catholics during the same period. He will find, that in the 
reign-of King William, the English Catholics were disabled 
from purchasing real estates; a policy not adopted in this 
country, till the reign of Queen Anne. He will find, that 
double taxes were in some instances imposed on the English 
Catholics ; a policy which was never adopted in this country. 

And he will find, that the laws which he has condemned as in- 
flicting peculiar civil tyranny at the Revolution uponthe Catholics 
of Ireland, were nearly transcripts of English statutes, enact- 
ed upon the same subject, during the same period ; and if any 
thing further were necessary to acquit the Parliament of this 
country of the accumulated charges of tyranny and persecu- 
tion, brought against it by that Right Rev. Prelate, I desire to 
refer him to one of the first acts passed in this Kingdom after 
the Revolution, an Act to unerve the arm of the Ecclesiastical 
Court upon convictions for recusancy, by abolishing the writ 
Heretico Comburendo. 

It appears from the Journals of Parliament, that during the 
whole of King William’s reign, repeated applications were 
made by individuals, for relief from sufferings inflicted upon 
them by the bigotry of parents, in resentment for their con- 
formity tothe Established Church, and in many instances _pri- 
vate Acts of Parliament were passed for their relief: and there 
is a striking evidence upon the Journals of this House, that 
during the same period, your Lordships ancestors had well- 
founded apprehensions for their safety, and doubted the 
practicability of being able to maintain their ground in Ire- 
land. 

In the second year of the reign of Queen Anne,* a Com- 
mittee of this House was appointed to take into consideration 
the state of the nation; and on the 25th of October, in that 
year, the Committee reported their epinion,--- That upon due 
consideration of the present constitution of this kingdom, such an 
humble representation be made to the Queen of the state and con- 
dition thereof, as may best incline her Majesty, by such proper 
means «as to her Majesty shall seem fil, to promote such an union 
with England as may qualify the states ef this kingdom to be 
represent ted there. ‘The proposition was not listened to by the 
Queen’s ministers, and it was not till this attempt to unite 
the Parliaments of both countries had proved abortive, that the 
great code of the Popery laws of Ireland was enacted ; a code, 
I willadmit, of great severity, but evidently forced upon the 












* Journals of the Lords, vol. ii. fol. 29. 
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Parliament by necessity : a code highly injurious to the landed 
interest of Ireland, and inevitably diminishing the value of 
every man’s estate who voted for it. But the landed gentlemen 
of Ireland were driven tothe hard alternative of again hazard- 
ing the possession of their estates, or of holding them subject 
to this incumbrance. 

From the time when these laws were passed, down to the 
year 1745, this country was not threatened with insurrection ; 
but I have been informed by a person, who never in any in- 
stance deceived me, that in the year 1745, the Catholics of 
Ireland waited only for the signal to rise, from a southern Eari, 
whose great possessions have been since dissipated by the 
levity of his grandson, and who was, I believe, in that year 
arrested in England on suspicion of treason; and that he 
waited to give them the signal, only till he could be ascertained 
whether an insurrection in Ireland would have had effect. 
And as the opinion of Lord Chesterfield has been alluded to 
by a noble Earl upon this subject, I beg to refer him to the 
speech delivered from the throne, at the opening of the ses- 
sion in the year 1745, in which Lord Chesterfield’s opinions 
of the situation of Ireland, and of the views of the Irish 
Catholics, are stated very explicitly. Fortunately for them, 
the then Pretender to the threne was at once defeated in his 
attempt; and this country has ceitainly, during the whole of 
the present century, remat ined in a state of uninterrupted 
tranquillity ; at least we have been perfectly free from insur- 
rection or rebellion; and Lam confident from the year 1745, 
nearly to the present period, no disposition towards either have 
existed : accordingly, the legis: dure has chomett fit from time 
to time, from the year 1778, to relieve the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland from all the severe restrictions which pressed upon 
them; insomuch, that at this day, they live ina state of as 
serfect civil liberty as any other description of the king’s 
subjects. Their characters, their persons, and their property, 
are protected by the same laws — protect the characters, 
the persons, and the property of Protestants: for as to the 
complaint made by their petition, that their personal estates are 
liable to discovery, it is altogether without foundation, and they 
know it; and with respect to their religious worship, they 
enjoy a full and pe:fect toleration: it is not now as form erly, 
suffered by connivance; it is put under the protection of the 
law. 

Ihave already stated, that the domestic.tranquillity of this 
country during the present century, was in a great degree to be 
attributed to the old popery laws, which had disabled the native 
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Irish from embarrassing the British government, or renewing 
hostilities against the Engiish settlers. But there was one other 
cause to which it must also be attributed, and to whicli we 
must always look for maintaining peace and good or¢er in this 
country. From the Revolution, down to the year 1782, the system 
adopted by that body of the people, in whom the power and pro- 
perty of thenation had centred, was to cement the connection 
which had so long subsisted between Great Britain and Ire- 

land. to their mutual advantage, and to cultivate the confidence 
and affection of the British nation ; but in the year 1782, a 
new scene was opened in Ireland :—having advanced claims 
on our part, which were acceded to by Great Britain in their 
fullest extent, the two houses of Parliament thought it neces- 
sary to come forward, and publickly assert the principle which 
long experience had proved to be essential tothe salvation of 
this country ; and in their address to the throne upon that 
occasion, they plighted their national faith to Great Britain, 
for ever to maintain thé connection between the two countries, 
and to stand and fall with the British nation: and it would 
have been fortunate indeed, for this country, if the persons 
who stood forward on that day, had kept in their recollection 
the solemn engagement to which the nation then stood plight- 
ed, and that her existence depends upona scrupulous and 
honourable adherence to 't. But fatally for her peace and 
prosperity, from the year 1782 to this hour, the policy of 
men, Who call themselves the friends of the people, has been, 
to make Ireland a scene of embarrassment to the British go- 
vernment ; and to lose no opportunity which they could em- 
brace to foment jealousies and disunion between this country 

and Great Britain. The policy has been, upon every occasion, 

to hold up Great Britain to the people, as their natural rival 
and enemy, and to teach them to believe, that the general 
interests of the empire must in every instance be sacrificed to 
the local advantages of Ireland ; till at length they have raised a 
general outcry against English influence, and ‘English con- 
nection; which, if I am to believe the public prints, has been 
echoed in Parliament, and the present wise and temperate system 
of Irish policy is, to concentrate the force of Irishmen of all 
religions and descriptions, against both. The avowed object 
at this day, of Irish reformers and Catholic emancipators, is 

separation from Great Britain; and if they shall succeed’ in 

their hopeful projects, separation or war, must be the inevitable 
issue, 
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From the first moment that this fatal infatuation appeared 
in the other house of Parliament, I stated in my place, in that 
house, that it would inevitably lead to the event which I have 
now only to lament. In the year 1785, and again in the year 
1789, I did in my place in the House of Commo ns, state wha 
1 knew to be the real situation of this country, and warned 
the nation of the consequences to which the giddy and fantas- 
tical speculations of men, who had then assumed the reins 
of government, would inevitably lead; and let every dispas- 
sionate man in the nation, look back to what has passed from 
the year 1782, and he will see to whom he may attribute the 
convulsed and disjointed state of this country at the present 
day. Till modern Irish patriots had succeeded in fomenting 
party ae it and ranceur, and in dividing the Protestants of 
Ireland into opposite and inveterate factions, contending with 
each other, we never beard of any claim of political power 
advanced by the Lrish papists, we never heard, even when they 
desired to be relieved from the severe pressure uf laws affecting 
their rights of property, and their religious worship, of any 
thing in the shape of a claim of right; whatever they desired, 
was sued for as favour and indulges ice 3; and whatever was 
granted to them by Parliament, they accepted with gratitude 


Vy 
and duty: but from the first hoér that our modern patriots 


sueceeted in dividing the Protestants of Ireland, whose opi- 
nions and tuterests ought t o he the same, into faction and emu- 
lation, then the tone of the Irish Catholics was altered; then 
for the first time, they stood upon their numbers, and demand- 
ed, as of rig ht, admission into the state: then, for the first 
time, did they shake off all connection with leading respectable 
men of their own communion, whose only crime was their dis- 
approbation of violence and sedition. 

I cannot here pass by the seurrilous and abominable calum- 
nies bestowed in the last session of parliament, by the men 
who now govern the Catholics of Ireland, on lord Kenmare 
and lor 1 Fingal, aud many other Roman Catholic noblemen, 
and gentlemen ‘of wn ed worth and loyalty, for no other 
reason but that they declined to join these worthy personages 
in bearding the parliainent, and desired ‘to submit their merits 
only to the wisdom and liberality of the legislature. 1 can- 
not forget, that these same worthy personages had framed an 
instrument, which they called a petition to the other house of 
parliament, couched in terms so violent and indecorous, that 
no member of thit house would present it. AndI cannot 
forget, that nnmediately after an act had passed conferring 
geeat and essential benefits upon the Roman Catholics of Lie- 
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land, these same worthy personages, in concert with a society 
of jacobins aud ievellers, who have established themselves In 
the metropolis, issued a sig manifest to every parish in 
Ii reland, asserting that a great majority of the people were in 

a state of abject slavery and d depression, and recommending to 
tie to elect a popisl uational assembly, after the example 
of their French neighbours and compeers, in order to force 
a repeal of the laws “by which they are excluded from political 
power. And I canhot shut my eyes to what has passed upon 
this subject in the present session of parliament, 

The bill now upon the table has been backed by authority, 
and is now by authority presented to us as a demand of right, 
by a great majority of the people, who assert that your church 
establishment i is a profane usurpation upon a foreign prince, 
and claim to be admitted to a full participation of the political 
powers of the State, by which alone your church establishment 
can be supported. If the parliament of Ireland is to listen 
to the claims of the popish subjects of this country, to be 
admitted to political power on the ground of right, I desire 
to know, where are we to make the stand? Religion is the 
great bond of society, and therefore, in every civilized ‘coun- 
try there must be a_ religion connected with the state, and 
maintained by it against all attacks and encroachments ; and 
therefore I deny the right of any man who dissents from the 
religion connected with the State, to demand admission into 
the state, upon which alone the established religion can rest 
for support. If the principle is once yielded, in my opinion, 
it goes directly to the subversion of all civilized government. 
Should the parliament of Ireland once admit the claims of 
Irish papists to political power, on the ground of right, I de- 
sire to know where we are to draw the line? If papists have 

aright to vote for representatives in a protestant parliament, 
they have aright to sit in parliament; they havea right to fill 
every office in the state ; they have a right to pay tithes ex- 
clusively to their own clergy 5 ; they have a right to restore the 
ancient pomp and splendor of their religion; they have a right 
to be governed exclusively by the laws of their own church ; 
they have aright to seat their bishops in this house; they 
have a right to seat a popish prince on the throne; they have 
aright 10 subvert the established government, and to make 
this a popish cguntry, w hich I have little doubt is their ulti- 
mite object ; and therefore, if I were to look only to the man- 
ner in Ww hich this bill has been brought forward, in my judg- 
ment, we are about to establish a fatal precedent in assenting 
to if, 
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But if the manner in which it has been brought forward, 
stood clear of all exception, see whether the principle of the 
bill can be justified by sound policy. The great argument in 
support of it has been, that we ought to unite men of all re- 
ligious persuasions in sentiment, and in support of the ‘pre- 
sent constitution; if this could be affected, | am free to ac- 
knowledge it would be a momentous object; but so long as 
man continues to be a creature of passion and interest, 1 shall 
never have any faith in the efficacy of a government founded 
upon principles of sentiment and fraternity: and, therefore, 
despairing altogether to see a renewal of the golden age, ] 
incline strongly in framing laws for the government of man, 
to reject speculation, and to abide by experience ; and upon 
this particular subject, if I am to look to experience, the 
annals of Europe do not iurnish an example of Protestants 
and Papists agreeing in the exercise of political power in the 
same state. This has not been peculiar to Ireland, if we look 
to England during the whole of the last century, if we look 
to France during five successive reigns, if we look to any other 
nation of Europe where the reformed religion has found _ its 
way, the progress of discord has been uniformly the same. 
The contest has originated in religious persecution, has _pro- 
ceeded to civil war and massacre, and has ended only in the 
extermination of one or other of the contending sects. Jt 
is impossible, that mere: difference of opinion upen speen- 
lative points of faith, could have produeed effects so fatal to 
the peace of society ;, and therefore if we are to trace the 
evil to its source, it will be found to spring from the active, 
and enterprising, and intolerant spirit of the:court of Rome, 
and from the canons and constitutions of the Romish church, 
which, under the specious pretext of religious ordinances, 
are palpably framed for the attainment of unlimited secular 
power to the pope and his votaries. 

Here I shall beg,leave to take a distinction, which rests 
upon authority much higher than any I can give it, and state 
it in the words of Lord Somers :— Those. who adl:ere simpli to 
the Church of Rome, are good Catholics. Those who adhere 
io the court of Rome, are Fapists, enemies and traitors to tie 
realm of England, and utterly unfit for any trust.in any Pro- 
testant country. And therefore | meddle not with the religious 
specniative opinions of any Roman Catholic. If he choses 
to subscribe to articles of faith, which my reason 2nd under- 
standing reject, that is his busmess, not.aice. But i object 
to all intercourse and communication with the court of Rome ; 
I object to the canons and constitutions of the Romish church, 

Appenpix, Antisac. Rev. Vol. 44, Y y 
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and to the pernicious iufizence which they have had, and 
which they always will have, upon the government of every 
Protestant state which is not fully and effectually guarded 
aga nst it. 

rhe cheat, by which the court of Rome heretofore imposed 
upon the ignorance and credulity of Europe, and still imposes 
upon the ignorance and credulity of ireland, is a claim of 
universal and unlimited spiritual power in every christian state, 
derived to the pope by divine commission, and paramount 
therefore to all civil institutions: a power delegated by our 
Saviour to St. Peter, whom they call the prince of apostles, and 
by him transmitt ary in regular succession to every man who 
has been elected by the College of Cardinals to the papal 
chair; and under colour of this monstrous imposition, which 
one would suppose needs statement only for detection, has 
the court’of Rome for centuries, embroiled in civil discord and 
religious dissensions, every nation of Europe which has em- 
braced the reformed religion, and to ‘which her pernicious 
influence has extended. ‘The corner stone of her policy, has 
been to promulgate articles of te aie faith, which neces- 
sarily gave to the pope a very grest ‘cgree of secular power 
in every state acknowledging his spiritual supremacy ; and 
having !aid this foundation, the laws’ of their church proceed 
to denounce as heretics and schismatics, every sect of chris- 
tians who presume to dissent from any one article of religious 
faith, promulgated by the holy fathers. 

The canon declares,— That he who doubts the faith is an in- 
fidel ; nor is he to be  elieved who is ignorant of the true faiih.* 
And here I must recur to the inference drawn from this 
coastitution of the:church by all the Romish canonists, and 
commentators, bécause in my mind it farnishes a full refuta- 
tion to the charges of oppression and injustice, which have 
been so loudly mace bv the Catholics of Ireland against the 
legislature, who, in the reign of George I]. passed an act dis- 
abling papists from serving upon grand juries, if Protestants 
could be found, and disauling them also from serving upon 
juries in all actions. between Protestants and papisis : it was 
a statute framed precisely to meet the law of their chureh, 
which is,* That a heretic. is not admissible as a witness or accuser 
against « Catholic. but between heretic and heretic, he is a com- 
peicnt witness. And therefore i incline to think that our pre- 
decessors in parliament, though not so great orators as the 





* Gonzales in Septem. decretal, Lib. 5, Tit. 7, de Hereticis, Cap. 1. 
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modern race of philosophers, were probably somewhat better 
informed statesmen and politicians. 

Having thus defined heresy, the law proceeds to provide 
punishment in this world and the next, and- declares, * That 
all heretics and schismatics, although they practise the Christian 
virtue of charity in its . fullest extent, and although they shed their 
blood for Christ, yet that they will most indubitably partake of 
eternal fire with -the devil and his angels, unless, before the end 
of this life, they shall be incorporated with and reconciled to the 
Catholic Church. For neither baptism nor charity, however 
copious, nor even martyrdom, can give a chance of salvation to 
any man who does not hold the unity of the Catholic Church. 
From hence, says the doctors, Lutherans and Calvanists who 
have suffered at the stake in defence of their fatth, will find them 
selves bitterly mistaken if they suppose, that they suffer martyr- 
dom for the name of Christ. They have been aha 9 ie to the 
flames in this world, and will suffer perdition in the next. If 
these Christian lawgivers had stopped here, and had been 
satisfied with consigning heretics to the devil and his angels, 
J own I should have thought the law perfectly harmless and 
inoffensive. But having provided a warm reception for them 
in the next world, they proceed to take care of their temporal 
interests in this, and to enact every species of civil penalty 
and proscription against all sects of Christians, whom they 
have thought fit to denounce as heretics ; and, therefore, by their 
law,t heretics, their aiders, abettors, defenders, and counsellors, 
are in the first instance subj:ct to excommunication; if they 
neglect to make satisfaction to the church within a year, then 
they are declared infamous ; in consequence, their property is 
confiscated to the Pope’s exchequer. ‘They are deprived of 
all jurisdiction, nobility and dignity. They are debarred ad- 
mission into all offices, benefices, and public councils. ‘They 
are incapable of being elected, or of electing to them. ‘They 
are also incapable of making wills, and all jurisdiction, civil 
and criminal, is denied to them; for, says one of their com- 
mentators, they have no more jurisdiction, than the benches 
they sit upon. Children are absolved from all obligation of 
duty to their heretical parents. No length of possession will give 
a title to estates. If the possessors or their fathers knew that he 
who left them the estate was an heretic, or if he was at any 
time suspected to be so whilst he lived, or if at any time 
within forty years after his decease, it appears he was an /ere- 
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tic ;* in none of these cases is there room for prescription : 
but the estate must be seized in whose hand soever it be found, 
even if he be a Catholic. 

It would be endless to travel through the system of perse- 
cution and proscription enacted by the laws of the Romish 
Church, against all sects whom they describe as heretics. It 
is justifiec upon the principle of heresy being treason against 
the divine Majesty, and therefore a crime tufinitely greater 
than civil treason ; and it is also a fundamental principle of 
their law, that all Catholics invested with secular power, are 
bound to exercise it for the extermination of heretics,} so 
decreed expressly in the Lateran, Council; and by a decree 
of the Council of Constance, it its declared that all contracts 
tending to the injury of the Catholic faith are null and void, 
and this althougi they be enforced by the sanction of an oath: 
for, say their commentators, an oath cannot be the bond of 
iniquity. I cannot but wish, therefore, that young gentlemen 
who have publicly urged the expediency of a total and un- 
qualified repeal of the popery laws, and have publicly offered 
to embrace their Catholic brethren, for the wise purpose of 
resisting English influence, would take the trouble to look into 
the laws of the Romish Church, where they will find the prin- 
ciples of fraternity, upon which their Popish fellow-subjects 
are ready to meet them, and where they will also find the con- 
situtions by which they will be governed, if this should be- 
come a Popish country. And if they alone were to come un- 
der the lash of a Popish tribunal, I cannot but acknowledge 
that [ should not feel any great compunction, in leaving them 
to taste the sweets of their wise speculations. It may perhaps 
be said that the power of the Pope and the laws of the Romish 
Church are become obsolete, and therefore that there no lon- 
ger exists any good reason for continuing the restraints hereto- 
fore imposed upon Catholics: but I am confident that the old 
Romish superstition is, at this hour, as rank in Ireland as it 
was in the year 164). Jam confident that there now is, and 
always has been, a regular and constant corespondence and 
communication kept up between this country and the Court of 
Rome ; and that the spiritual power of the Pope is at this day 
acknowledged as implicitly as it ever was at any period of Irish 
history. 

It is perfectly well known that we a Popish hierarchy in this 
country, eee and exercising all episcopal functions, under 


* Sanches. Lib. 2, Cap, 22. N. 41. Menachius, Sum. 5, Pre- 
scrip. No. 2. 
¢ Gonzales, Lib. 5, Cap. 17, Tit. 7, de Hereticas. 
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the immediate authority of the Court of Rome; and it is the 
boast of the Popish Bishops, that Ireland is a singular excep- 
tion to the Catholic Church discipline of every other country. 
in Europe, in which their religion is not connected with the 
state; thatin other Protestant states, the heads of the Popish 
Church have not any episcopal jurisdiction, being without sees, 
and denominated from ancient sees, now a part of the Otto- 
man dominious, but that from the days of St. Peter, the Po- 
pish hierarchy has been preserved in Ireland by a regular suc- 
cession of Prelates in the several sees, where they have always 
acted as Ordinaries ; and accordingly there is ia every diocese 
of Ireland, a regular Popish Consistorial Court, acting under 
the authority of the Pope, and entertaining causes of Eccle- 
siastical cognizance, which are decided according to the laws 
of their Forum, without regard in any sort to the laws of this 
country.—If proof was wanting upon this most serious sub- 
ject, 1 have it in my possession. A Popish Priest who acts as 
Judge in the Consistorial Court of Elphin, in the month of 
December, 1791, cited parties who had lived together as man 
and wife, to appear in his Court in a cause of nullity of mar- 
riage; they had been married by a Priest, and had cohabited— 
however the marriage contract was pronounced null and void, and 
the woman was turned loose upon the world. On her complaini 
to aneighbouring gentleman, one of the representatives of the 
country, he remonstrated against this proceeding—but in vain ; 
the Consistorial Judge persisted in enforcing his sentence ; 
and, in justification of himself, enclosed to this gentleman a 
decree of the Council of ‘Trent, De Reformatione Matrimoni, 
under which he had proceeded, and in the course of his cor- 
respondence upon this subject, which is now in my possession, 
he very gravely stated that an attack upon the laws: of their 
church, would be an attack upon the whole body of the 
Roman Catholics. That this being a clear case, he had 
full and final jurisdiction, for that appeals were made to the 
Court of Rome in causes of Ecclesiastical cognizance, only in 
cases of difficulty, vel propter dignitatem personarum, as in the 
case of Henry VIII. and Queen Catherine. 

I do not know how this proceeding may strike other men, 
but the avowed existence of a foreign jurisdiction in the heart 
of this country, governed by the laws of a foreign prince, evi- 
dently framed for the subversion of all Protestant states, is to 
me a ground of most serious. alarm; and the wildness with 
which we are now proceeding in the modern philosophical sys- 
tem of Catholic emancipation, has very much increased my 
apprehensions of the danger arising from it: if this Bill shall 
receive the Royal assent, I must from that moment consider 
the Popish religion as virtually established by law in Ireland. 
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The number of Popish Priests maintained in this country, 
certainly exceed two thousand; I have heard them calculated 
at two thousand five hundred; and it seems well worthy of 
consideration, that this great body of ecclesiasticts exercising 
unbounded authority over their flocks, acknowledging an un- 
bounded ecclesiastical power in a foreign prince, and recog- 
nizing in their fullest extent the laws of a foreign state, is to 
be established by law, and let Joose upon this country, totally 
free from all ecclesiastical controul, and disclaiming the au- 
thority of the temporal tribunals upon any subject, involving 
in it the interests of their religion.—If any man doubts that 
the Popish clergy deny the authority of the Temporal Courts 
to this extent, let me refer him tothe recent conduct of the 
Parish Priests of a Southern county. They were summoned 
in the last Session of Parliament to give evidence before a 
Secret Committee of the House of Commons, in order to dis- 
qualify a number of persons of their own communion, who 
had voted at the general election for the Gentlemen who had 
been returned one of the representatives of the county; toa 
man they refused to submit to the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee, or to give evidence before it. And, to the scandal and re- 
proach of the tribunal which they had thus insulted, they were 
suffered to depart triumphantly, I cdo believe, at the intercession 
of the Gentleman at whose instance they had been summoned, 
who entertained well-founded apprehensions, that if the House 
of Commons had proceeded to punish their contumacy, he 
would have been murdered on his return home. 

It is therefore idle in anv man to assert, or to affect to 
think, that the old mischievous Popish superstition is at an end 
in this country. The slow progress of the reforniation proves the 
general abhorrence entertained of the Protestant religion by 
the people; the profound ignorance of the lower ranks quali- 
fies them fully to receive any impression which their Priests 
may chuse to make upon them; andthe misfortune of the 
country is, that if their minds should be divested of a super- 
stitious veneration for their Priests, such is the ignorance and 
barbarism of the mass of the people, that they would necessa- 
rily sink into a state of rude nature. But the Popish supersti- 
tion of the country is not confined to the lower ranks, it mn 
rishes with full vigor amongst the better order of the people : 
js notorious, that the conformity of any one member of | a 
Popish stock, to the Protestant religion, is considered as a 
great and irreparable family misfortune : and if the opportu- 
nity offers, the great object of the family is to put him into 
the hands of a Popish Priest on his death-bed, that, by a recon- 
ciliation to the Church, he may die ina state of ‘salvation. — 
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The old Popisi: High Church usurpations, have been fully and 
candidly asserted and avowed in a very modern publication, by 
Doctor Troy, the titular Archbishop of Dublin, a gentleman 
whom I[ have not the honour to know but from character; and 
he has been uniformly represented to me, as a man of irre- 
proachable manners and conduct. In this publication, which 
is addressed to the Catholics of Ireland, in a pastoral letter, he 
gives them some very good advice. He recommends to then 
a peaceable and loyal demeanor; reminds them of the allegi- 
ance which they owe to their lawful sovereign; but in- the 
same breath cautions them, most emphatically, not to depart 
from their ecclesiastical allegiance to the Pope. And declares 
to them, in broad and distinct terms, that the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction and authority, assumed by the Kings of 
England, was, in its origin, and still continues to be, a 
profane usurpation upon the inherent spiritual and eccle- 
siastical primacy, not only of power and rank, but of real 
jurisdiction and authority of the Pope or Bishop of Rome, 
derived to him by divine right, as successor to St. Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles in that see. And in this pastoral let- 
ter, he tells his flock, in broad and distinct terms, that any 
deviation from their ecclesiastical allegiance to the Pope, or 
acknowledgment of ecclesiastical allegiance to their lawful 
sovereign, must inevitably bring upon them eternal perdition. 
He has, in this pastoral letter, communicated one piece of 
information, and one only which is new to me,—and that is, 
that there is a standing Cabinet of Cardinals at Rome for the 
ecclesiastical government of Ireland. 

I was always apprized that the Pope had established an Irish 
Nuncto resident at Brussels; but this Cabinet of Cardinals 
for the ecclesiastical government of Ireland, is new to me. 
I] presume the Cardinal York is at the head of it, and therefore 
there can be no doubt, that the mild superintending spiritual 
influence of this Cabinet upon the Irish Catholics, will have 
the best effects in cultivating their hereditary attachment to 
the British government, and the British nation, and their na- 
tural affection for the established Constitution in Church and 
State. It is idle to palliate their attachment to the Court of 
Rome, by asserting that the Catholics of Ireland acknow- 
ledge only canonical obedience to the Pope. Canonical obe- 
dience to the Pope, is inconsistent with the duties of civil al- 
legiance to a Protestant state. I consider civil allegiance to 
my Sovereign, to consist in an explicit acknowledgement of 
the powers which the constitution has entrusted to him, and in 
prompt and implicit obedience to the laws, civil and ecclesias- 
tical, by which he governs his subjects. And I know that 
canonical obedience to the pope, as enjoined by the laws of 
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the Court of Rome, is utterly inconsistent with the duties of 
civil allegiance to my Sovereign, as enjoined by the laws and 
constitution of the British Empire. And therefore I do not 
scruple to say, that, in my opinion, it is an act of insanity 
the Pzrliament of Ireland, to open the efficient political ers 
ers of the state in any degree to Papists, holding correspon- 
dence or communion with the Court of Rome. If they do 
not make use of them to subvert a Protestant government, 
they must resist the ruling passions and propensities of the 
hunmian mind; and as to their professions of attachment, I 
cannot forget that James If. when Duke York, with tears ne 
his eyes, requested an exemption in his favour from the Te 
Act; and pled ged his word as a Prince and a Peer, that his 
religion was a matter only between God and his conscience ; 
and that it should in any instance influence his political con- 
duct in England. I cannot forget, that he renewed the same 
professions on his suceession to the throne ;—that as a pri- 
vate man, he was always considered to be a man of truth and 
honour ; yet, when Mr. Devaux, his confessor, had access to 
him, his professions were all forgotton s ; and we know the 
abuses which he afterwards committed under the same perni- 
cious influence. 

Another idle assertion has been advanced in support of this 
bill, that the male line of the house of Stuart will be extinct 
with the Cardinal York, and therefore that we are no longer to 
apprehend any danger from receiving Roman Catholics into 
the state. But surely, no man can be so ignorant of the his- 
tory of this country, as to suppose, that the old Irish Catholics 
had any particular attachment tothe house of Stuart; or that 
the rebellion of 1688, was in any degree to be attributed to 
their personal affection for James. The fact is, thatthe Irish Ca- 
tholics never hadany personal attachment to the house of Stuart. 
When their religion was tolerated, they were amenable; and 
when the acts of supremacy and uniformity were enforced In 
Ireland, they were in rebellion to the house of Stuart ;—and 
during Cromwell's usurpation, itis well known that they offered 
the crown of Ireland to the Duke of Lorraine, if he would en- 
gage with them for the establishment of the popish religion. 
And therefore, they were atiached to James I. not as a branch 
of the House of Stuart, but as the Patron of the Popish religion. 
And whether the prince upon the throne was of the house of 
Plantagenet, or the house of Tudor; whether of the house of 
Stuart, or the house of Brunswick, they never were, nor never 
wiil be cordially attached to his government, unless the popish 
religion be connected with it. 

Before I dismiss the consideretion of this’ bill, which I know 
. looked to abroad as the first step only towards accomplishing 

he favourite object of complete emancipation; or in plain 
English, of complete democracy and anarchy; I cannot but 
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advert to a subject which is intimately connected with it. It 
has been discovered by modern phi! osophe rs and metaphy prvene 
that every man who is not represel ted in parliament is a slave ; 
a to be bound by laws, to whicii every man in the communi- 

does not assent, by himseif-or his representative, and to pay 
sae levied in any way but by the like assent, is to liveina 
state of bondage, intolerable to men of free ‘and enlightened 
minds. ‘This great political axiom has been promulgated with 
uncommon industry for the last two years, by the gentlemen 
who have undertaken Catholic emancipation. It has been 
illustrated in essays and orations; it has been whispered in 
circles and bawled in news-papers ; it has founded a puritani- 
cal provincial assembly, which is but a prelude to a great na- 
tional assembly or convention, to be elected for effecting, by 
fair means or byviolence, a dissulution of the present frame of 
the House of Commons, and for restoring the constitution to its 
ancient purity, by opening the right of representation to the 
mass of the people of all descriptions, and all religions. And 
one great objection which I have to the bill upon the table is, 
that it recognizes in a great measure, this most pernicious 
principle; a principle which never did exist, and if once ad- 
mitted, must lead directly to the subversion of the constitution 
in church and state. It is notorious to every man who has any 
information on the subject, that in the early periods of English 
government, the Commons were summoned only when the or- 
dinary resources of the crown were exhausted, and it became 
necessary to raise subsidies upon the people. It is notorious, 
that so far were the people of England from claiming this atten- 
dance as a privilege, that it was complained of at times as 
equally burthensome to the deputies, and to those by whom 
they were deputed ; that petitions were frequently presented 
tothe throne, not complaining of inadequate representation, but 
beseeching to be relieved from the burthen of being reparsented. 

It is notorious, that whilst the Commons continued in this 
state of native and original purity, the only struggles in the 
nation were struggles for power between the king and the 
nobles, and that both estates trampled upon the people; that 
as property and personal consideration became diffused through 
the nation, the Commons necessarily became in some degree an 
aristocratic body ; ; and just in proportion as the Commons in- 
creased in aristocratic influence, the rights of the people were 
asserted; and there is no man who knows the British consti- 
tution, who must not acknowledge, that the best security 
whieh the people can have for their liberties, is the power and 
influence of their representatives in parliament ; ; and therefore it 
is that it becomes the peculiar duties of the legislature to ex- 
clude from the House of Commons, the influences of every de- 
scription of men, whose principles and propensities are in apy 
degree hostile to the constitution in church or state. 
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What then becomes of this modern system of reforming and 
renewing the constitution, by opening the right of representa- 
tion to the mass of the people? If the reform is to consist 
simply in breaking down the personal consideration of the re- 
presentative body, it can have no other effect than to strip the 
people of their best protection against the encroachments of 
perogative. If it is to produce a popular assembly, detached 
altogether from the influence of the other estates, influenced 
only by the people and implicitly obeying their instructions, 
this alternative becomes inevitable; either the machine of 
government must be at a stand, and the nation sink into a state 
of anarchy, or if a government should exist, it must necessarily 
become a pure democracy. 

The advocates for an independent House of Commons, have 
two striking examples before them :—In the last century, En- 
land was blessed with an independent House of Commons; a 
great majority of them professed reformers, and patriots by 
taade.—What was the consequence? They murdered their 
king; they subverted the church; they annihilated the peer- 
age; and under the specious name of a republic, erected a 
tyranny the most intolerable that ever oppressed’a people who 
had been free.—France is now blessed with an independent re- 
presentative assemby, all of them professed reformers and pa- 
triots by trade.-—What has been the consequence? ‘They 
have murdered their king; they have subverted the church; 
they have annihilated the peerage; and under the specious 
name of a republic, have reduced that once great and flou- 
rishing kingdom, toa state of frantic and savage despotism, 
unexampled in the annals of the civilized world. And if the 
people of this country should, in an evil hour, follow up the 
success which they have experienced in this first stage of their 
wild systems of experiment and reform, if they should succeed 
in dissolving the present constitution of the House of Commons, 
and in collecting a motley assembly of representatives, con- 
sisting of protestants of the established church, and Puritans 
of every sect, and good and conscientious Papists, returned by 
the mass of the people in execution of their natural and inhe- 
rent rights, what must be the inevitable issue? The voters 
being in the proportion of three to one papist, popish influence 
must necessarily predominate in the same proportion. 1 make 
no doubt that to one point, th€ir new allies, the Puritans, 
will agree with them, and that they will join in sacrificing the 
established church: I have very little doubt that to one other 
point, they willalso agree, and that they will join in foment- 
ing a quarrel with Great Britain. And if they shall succeed in 
the ultimate object of both, which I know to be separation, these 
wise Puritanical reformers will then find themselves precisely 
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in the situation of the horse in the fable; they will be obliged 
to carry their new allies, and when they are once fairly mount- 
ed, they will have to lament in vain their restless levity and in- 
fatuation. If, therefore, we go one step further in innovation, 
this country.is lost. J very much fear, that we have already 
made a most precipitate and indiscreet experiment; but If 
the parliament and government do not firmly unite to stop the 
progress of this most pernicious and alarming rage for innova- 
tion aud experiment, separation from Great Britain, or war, 
will be inevitable. | 

A right Rev. Prelate, in impressing the necessity of yield- 
ing to the demands of the Catiolics in their fullest extent, 
has told us explicitiy, that the Catholics demand it, that 
the people of Great Bricvtin demand it, and that Great 
Britain will no louger assist the Protestants of Treland ina 
system of oppression. If the Right Rev. Prelate threw out 
this observation by way of menace, 1 take leave to tell him, 
that it ill becomes him to address this assembly in the lan- 
guage of intimidation. If he meant to ‘deliver an opinion, 
that Great Britain will withdraw her protection from this coun- 
try, or that Great Britain can maintain her connection with 
Ireland, by sacrificing her interests in it: in my opinion, the 
Right Rev. Prelate is but a flimsy politician. The interests 
of Great Britain and Ireland are, and always must be, the same 
—their connection is essential to both; itis essential to the 
interests of Great Britain ; it is essential to the existence of 
Ireland ; and therefore the crooked folly of man could not 
have suggested a more mischievous observation, than has fallen 
from that Right Rev. Prelate: it can tend only to encourage 
faction and sedition in Ireland, and to involve Great Britain 
in the difficulties and embarrassments, which must necessarily 
attend sedition and faction in this country. Great Britain 
must maintain her connection with Ireland, and she can 
maintain it only by maintaining and supporting the old Eng- 
lish interest here. She must look for support in Ireland, by 
maintaining and defending the descendants of the old Eng- 
lish settlers ; who witha very few exceptions, constitute the 
Protestant interest in this country: they must know and feel 
that they can maintain their present situation only by a close 
adherence to Great Britain ; and however foolishly some of 
them may have:acted for the last ten years,” for their own sakes 
they never will hazard a political quarrel between the two 
countries. 

The descendants of the old Irish, who constitute the Catho- 
lic Interest of Ireland, know and feel that they can never reco- 
ver the situation which their ancestors held in Ireland, but by 
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separation from Great Britain; and therefore, if any man in 
Great Britain or Ireland is so wild as to hope, that by commu- 
nicating political power alone to the Catholics of Ireland, 
they are to be conciliated to British interests, he will find him- 
self bitterly mistaken indeed. Great Britain can never con- 
ciliate the descendants of the old Irish to her interests, upon 
any other terms, than by restoring to them the possessions and 
the religion of their ancestors, in its full splendor and domi- 
nion; either is impracticable: for I consIDER A REPEAL OF 
THE ACT OF SUPREMACY IN ANY OF ‘THE HEREDITARY DO- 
MINIONS OF THE CROWN oF GREAT BRITAIN, TO BE AS MUCH 
BEYOND THE POWER OF PARLIAMENT, AS A REPEAL OF THE 
GREAT CHARTER, OR A REPEAL OF THE BILL or Ricurs.* 

It is a heart-breaking scene to any man who loves this 
country, and has witnessed her growing prosperity, to see its 
progress arrested, as it has been, by the perverse levity of the 
people. We have now a Popish National Assembly or Conven- 
tion, established in the metropolis, which exercises a complete 
system of democratic government over all the Catholics of 
freland ; this Convention has issued a general order, which has 
been implicitly obeyed, forbidding all Catholics to join their 
Protestant fellow-subjects in declarations of loyalty to their 
King, and attachment to the Constitution: stating as the os- 
tensible ground of the order, that they had already, in a more 
dignified manner, professed their loyalty by the voice of their 
representatives, in their petition to the throne: but the real 
ground of the ‘order has been avowed, without reserve, by 
those who have acted under it, to be, that the Papists of Ireland 
now old the balance of power in the State; that whatever 
party they may chuse to join, must prevail ; and therefore, it be- 
hoves them to maintain an ostensible neutrality, till they see 
whether they can gain most by joining the party interested 
in supporting the Constitution, or the party struggling to 
subvertit. If, however, they should pursue this refined policy, 
I have very little doubt that they will find, ere it be long, 
that there is more cunning than wisdom in it. 

This convention exercises also the power of taxation over all 





* We recommend this serious opinion of the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, to that constitutional lawyer, Mr. C, W. Wynne; who has 
lately made a curious attempt to bring a Society, established for main~ 
taining the constitution in church and state, in opposition to all 
illegal attempts to overthrow it,’ come within the provision of an act 
avowedly made for the purpose of suppressing seditious societies, 
assembled for the subversion of the civil and ecclesiastical constitution 
of the realm!!! !!!.--Rey. 
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the Catholics of Ireland; contributions were levied by their order, 
first privately, but now they are levied publicly in the face of day, 
under the authority of a circular warrant,a sort ef privy scal 
for a general benevolence. The last warrant which was issued 
is tested onthe fifth of February, a period at which no doubt 
could be entertained of the success of their claims, as far as 
this bill has acceded to them; and yet in the last warrant, 
they state that the growing and heavy expence of the Catholic 
cause, make a general contribution throughout every parish 
in the kingdom, a matter of absolute and pressing necessity ; 
and I know that the taxes repeatedly levied upon the poor 
under the authority of this convention, have in many districts 
reduced them to very great distress. What can the heavy 
expences of supporting the Catholic cause have been hereto- 
fore ? What can be the growing and heavy expences of sup- 
porting itnow? If the Catholics of Ireland consider their 
cause to be the cause of dutiful and loyal subjects, submitted 
only to the wisdom and liberality of parliament, what fair 
and honest expence can the managers of it have heretofore 
incurred? If the cause be good, from what source can heavy 
and growing expences now arise in support of it? The fact 
is, that some of the men who now govern the Catholics of 
freland, are men in whom neither they nor any other descrip- 
tion of tie king’s subjects ought to have any confidence. [| 
know them to be connected in politics with the Jacobins and 
Levellers of the mttropolis. The money levied upon the 
Catholics is applied by their direction and under their orders, 
and if they are suffered to continue this modern trade of 
petty democracy, it must lead inevitably to the subversion 
of all order and government. The Puritans of the North, 
availing themselves of the example of their Catholic brethren, 
have already formed a provincial convention, and their inten- 
tion of forming a general national convention to meet in a 
central part of the kingdom whenever parliament shall be 
prorogued, in order to force a dissolution of the House of 
Commons as now constituted, and to form a pure demo- 
cratic representation of all the people without distinction, is 
fairly avowed; and they argue very gravely, that as the voice 
of three millions of people spoken by a Popish convention 
has been attended to, the voice of four millions speaking by 
the same orgar cannot be stifled. And certainly the friends 
of the people of all descriptions have already spoken and writ- 
ten individually and collectively with such effect, that by 
their united efforts for national welfare and national reform, 
public and private credit has been blasted, trade and agricul- 
ture are at a stand, and a general despondency and alarm, 
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pervade the country—and in my mind, there never was a period 
at which there existed more serious cause for alarm in the mind 
of every sober and thinking man, than at the present hour— 
the people appear to have been seized with a general infatua- 
tion; their temper and dispositions at this day, are precisely 
the temper rand dispositions of the people of England in the 
year 1641, us described by Lord Clarendon : 

The hand and judgment of "God, says he, were very visible 
in infatuating a people, us ripe and prepared for destruction, 
into all the perverse actions of folly and madness ; making the 
weak to contriinte to the designs of the wicked, and suffering 
even these by degrees, from a consciousness of ther guilt, to 
grow more wicked than they intended to be; letting the wtse to 
be imposed upon by inen of small understanding, and permitting 
the umocent to be possessed witit iuzincss and sleep, in the most 
visible article of danger: uniting the wl, though of the most dif- 
Jerent onions. opposite interests, and distant affections, in a firm 
and constant league of mischiefs, and dividing those whose opi- 
mons and witcresis are the same, into faction and emulation more 
permcous to the public than the treason of the others, whilst the 
poor people, under vretence of zeal io Religion, Law, Liberty, 
and Parliament, words of precious esteem in their just signifi- 
cation, are furiousiy hurried into actions introducing atheism, 
and dissolving the coments of the Christian religion, cancelling 
all obligations, deslroying ali- foundations of law and liberty, 
and rendering not only the pr iclleges , but the very being of par- 
laments, desperate and ii iatleatle 5 and although the imme- 
diate finger and wrath of Ged must be acknowledged im _ these 
perpleaities and distractions, yet have they proceeded and been 
brought upon us by the same natural causes and ncars which 
have usually atiended kingdoms swotn with plenty, pride, and 
excess, towards some signal castigat on of heaven. 

If the men whose interests and opinions are the same will 
desist from faction and emulation, and will once more unite 
to dissolve the complicated leagues of mischief which are 
formed against them, they may, perhaps, by care and circum- 
spection, restore peace and security to the country: but if 
we are to persist in encouraging faction and emulation at 
home, and in fomenting jealousies and disunion between this 
country and Great : Brivo, the existence of parliaments will 
inevitably become cesperate and impracticable ; we shall be 
driven to sue for an union with the Parliament of England, 
as the last resource for the preservation of Ireland, and the 
npisery is that every step which we advance in innovation, as it 
increases the necessity for an union, will increase ‘the difficul- 
ties in adjusting it. 
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I have been led much more into detail upon this question 
than I intended when | was called up; the subject is near my 
heart, and therefore {[ have been warm in discussing it. I 
must again declare, that I consider the bill upon the table to 
be a most indiscreet and precipitate experiment. I consider it 
to be in principle unwise and pernicious, and even if it were 
unex xceptionable i in principle, when I look back to the manner 
in which it has been brought before parliament, in my opinion, 
by assenting to it, we shall establish a precedent fatal to all 
legitimate authority. 3ut however deeply these considerations 
are impressed upon my mind, I will not divide the house 
upon the question for committing this bill, because, after 
what has passed upon this subject in Great Britain and 
Ireland, I will not now be responsib le for the immediate con- 
sequences of rejecting altogether the wild claims which have 
been advanced on behalf of the Irish Roman Catholics. If 
the measure which has been brought forward shall prove sue- 
cessful in uniting men of all religious persuasions in senti- 
ment, in support of the constitution, it is fit that its authors 
and promoters should have the full and exclusive merit result- 
ing from it: if, on the contrary, it shall prove a source of new 
difficulties and embarrassments in the government of this 
country, it is fit that they, and they only, should be responsible 
for the issue. 


NOMINATION OF ROMAN CATHOLIC PRELATES. 
(Concluded from p. 641.) 

“3d That, inthe event of an objection being taken by his Ma- 
jesty’s government against anv person, whose name stands on such jist, 
the form of certificate shall be varied to the following purport, viz. 

‘* After the words ‘in such case made and provided, &c.’ the 
following shall be substituted : 

«« * His Majesty's government is of opinion, that it would not be 
expedient, in the present instaace, that F. F. (whose name stands 
‘ in the said list) should be nominated to fill the said vacancy ;-- and 
‘I do hereby certify the same,’ &c. &c. To conclude in the form 
preceding. 

‘* (Note. —In the original sketch of this head of regulation it was 
stated, that the cause or ground of objection should be invariably 
notified by the Chief Secretary of government to the president 
of election ; in like manner as it is understood to be the practice 
of the See of Rome; but it has been very properly suggested, 
that cases might occur in which such notification might possibly 
be attended with injurious consequences :—It seems, therefore, 
ogee that the provision in such case should be thus quali- 
fied : 

A That the cause or ground of such objection should be com- 

* municated by the Secretary of government, if required by the 
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‘ President of election, except in those cases wherein such com- 
‘munication might possibly be attended with injurious eonse- 
quences to the state. 

“‘ This head of provision must therefore necessarily involve a 
discretion on the part of government, which cannot be subject to 
specific regulation, and, at any rate, it may become a matter of 
ulterior consideration. 

«Cases may be easily imagined, where the objection to the nomi- 
nation of a particolar individual may be of a temporary nature, 
and not personal. 

“* Ath. A clause to be introduced, containing the form of an oath, 
to be taken by the president of election, and by him also to be ad- 
ministered to his colleagues, to the purport that they will not give 
their suffrages in favour of any person but one who is known to be 
firmly attached to his Majesty, and the civil constitution of the state. 

‘¢ Also the form of an oath to be administered to the Prelate elect, 
in such terms as may be hereafier advised; which oaths to be sub- 
scribed with the signatures of the several electors, and transmitted 
under the hand and seal of the President of election, to the Chief 
Secretary of government, in order to be enrolled. 

«© 5th. A clause also to declare, that no person, to whose nomina- 
tion an objection shall be certified to the President of election by 
the Chief Secretary of government, shall be competent to be 
elected on an actual vacancy. The objection may afterwards be re- 
moved, and in that case certified to the Roman Catholic metropolitan, 
or senior Prelate of the province, as wo longer existing.—Electors 
offending against these provisions, to be subjecied to the penalties of 
PREMUNIRE,* or —,ancd the election to »e void to all intents 
and purposes whatever, 2s to the effect of conferring any legal autho- 
rity on the person so elected, to exercise the functions of a Roman 
Catholic bishop within the realm. 

‘‘ 6th. As the deans of the Roman Catholic communion in Ireland 
are elected nearly in the same manner as their bishops, and receive 
institution alike by bulls trom Rome ; it is suggested, that a similar 
provision should be enacted respecting the election of deans—so a/so 
with respect to the election of the warden of Galway, who exercises 
an episcopal jurisdiction in spirituals, 

“«* [Note.—The concluding regulation, proposed by the Roman Catho- 








* Objection was taken, by 4 writer on this subject, to the severity 
of this penalty ;—the L/ank was originally left for its- mitigation 
and, upon reflection, the invalidity, as stated in the latter part of 
the sentence, would be an adequate security in itself, if the proposed 
measure were adopted. It must be recollected, nevertheless, that 
the original framers of the penalty, were the framers also of our 
statute of provisors—the works of our Roman Catholic ancestors, 
to preserve the freedom of the national church against the en- 
croachments of the See of Rome, which they contended were 
‘¢intolerable.” The same penalty attaches upon chapters, acting in 
contravention of the King’s Congé d’ Elire. 
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lic clergy to government, in January, .1799, states, ‘That the 

Prelates are satisfied, that the nomination of parish Priests, ‘ with 

‘a certificate of their having taken the oath of allegiance, be 

‘ certified by government.’ 

‘‘Vhis, in part, is consonant to the practice which obtained in the 
United Provinces, where the Archpriest (for there was no resident 
Bishop) presented each Priest, or Curé norninated to a parish, 
to the civil magistrate for approbation—‘ pour étre avoué.’ Perhaps 
some regulations with respect to these appointments may well 
have place in such a parliamentary arrangement. The preceding 
regulations are principally applicable to the state of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Jreland. ‘They must necessarily be varied with 
respect to the appointment of the Roman Catholic Prelates in 
Great Britain. ] 

Tt is submitted that these provisions will obviate every reasonable 
objection that can be raised by the opponents of the measure pro- 
posed by the four catholic metropolitan and six senior Bishops in 
January, 1799—though many of the objections which have been 
urged against that measure are untenable, and pressed with an acri- 
mony of discussion, very little suited to the subject and occasion; the 
proposal, nevertheless, seems to have been made with less circum- 
spection than might have been expected. 

‘« The presentation of the candidate to government, after a canonical 
election had taken plaee in his favour, as proposed in 1799, necessarily 
placed such person in a painful state of degradation, if rejected. This 
is obviated by the regulation now suggested. Those who are appre- 
hensive of the undue influence of government, will probably consider 
the freedom of such an election better secured by the present mea- 
sure, than by the mode prescribed in the proposal of the Roman 
Catholic Prelates, which, in fact, afforded no security.* 





* Resolutions of the Roman Catholic Prelates assembled at 
Dullin, in 1799. 

« Ata meeting of the Roman Catholic Prelates held in Dublin, the 
i7th, iSth, and 19th of January, 1799, to deliberate on a proposat 
from government, of an independent provision for the Roman Catho- 
lic Clergy of Ireland, under certain regulations, not incompatible 
with their doctrines, discipline, or just influence— 

«It was admitted that a provision, through government, for the 
Roman Catholic Clergy of this kingdom, competent and secured, 
ought to be thankfully accepted. 

‘« That, in the appointment of the Prelates of the Roman Catholic 
religion to vacant Sees within the kingdom, such interference of 
government, as may enable it to be satisfied of the Joyaliy of the 
person appointed, is just and ought to be agreed to. 

‘That, to give this principle its full operation without infringing 
the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church, or diminishing the 
religious influence which Prelates of that church ought justly to 

Apprenpix, Antisac. Rey. Vol, 44, Zz 
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‘The extended number of candidates is calculated to conceal “from 
government the individual, on whom, if not objected to, the choice 
of the electors is most likely to fall; and the solemn attestation pro- 
posed to be officially given by the Chief Secretary, in the name of 
government, supplies also a pledge, as high as the nature of the 
case can possibly afford 

“ The apprehensions of Mr. Burke, expressed in his letter to Dr. 





possess over their respective flocks, the following regulations seem 
necessary :— 

‘* 1st. In the vacancy of a See, the clergy of the diocese to recom- 
mend, as usual, a candidate to the Prelates of the ecclesiastical 
province whoelect him, or any other they may think more worthy 
by a majority of suffrages: in the case of equality of suffrages, the 
Metropolitan or senior Prelate to have the casting vote. 

* od. In the election of a metropolitan, if the provincial prelates 
do not agree within two months after the vacancy, the senior prelate 
shall forthwith invite the surviving metropolitans to the election, in 
which each will then havea vote: in the equality of suffrages, the 
presiding metropolitan to have a casting vote. 

«« 3d. In these elections, the majority of suffrages must be wlira 
medietatem, asthe canons require, or must consist of the suffrages 
of more than half the electors. 

‘© 4th, The candidate so elected to be presented by the president of 
the election to government, which, within one month after such 
presentation, will transmit the name of the said candidate, if ne 
objection be made against him, for appointment, to the Holy See 
or return the said name to the president of the election, for such 
transmission, as may be agreed on 

«© 5th. If government have any proper objection against such can- 
didate, the President of the election will be informed thereof within 
one month after presentation, who, in that case, will convene the 
electors to the election of another candidate. 

‘* Agreeably to the discipline of the Roman Catholie Church, these 
regulations can have no effect without the sanction of the Holy See, 
which sanction the Roman Catholic prelates of this Kingdom shall, 
as soon as may be, use their endeavours to procure. 

«‘ The prelates are satisfied that the nomination of parish priests, 
with a certificate of their having taken the oath of allegiance, be 
certified to government. | . 

RICHARD O'REILLY, R.C.A.B. Armagh. 

J.S. TROY, R.C.A.B. Dublin. 

EDWARD DILLON, A.B. Tuam. 

THOMAS BRAY, R.C€.B. Cashel. 

P.J. PLUNKETT, R.C.B. Meath. 

J. MOYLAN, R.C.B. Cork. 

DANIEL DELANY, R.C.B Kildare. 

EDMUND FRENCH, R.C.B. Elphin. 

JAMES CAULFIELD, R.C.B. Fernes, 

JOHN CRUISE, R.C.B. Ardagh. 
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‘of. the too trequent intercourse of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops with the Castle,’ were founded in a persuasion, as he avows, 
that it might terminate in an alsolute appointment ly government. 
Against such appointments the mode suggested may be considered 
as providing a more adequate guard, than any-other hitherto prac- 
tisedor proposed. If ever a Catholic Prelate was to be considered 
as a virtual nominee of the castle, Dr. Hussey himself was assuredly 
that individual. If he had not been patronised by the ministers of the 
crown in the appointment to the Presidency of A/aynooth, there was 
bat little probability that he would have been recommended to Rome 
for the Roman Catholic See of Waterford. The electors, apprised 
of the sentiments of the king’s ministers, doubtless considered his 
election as a graceful concession to government. In the eventof a 
repeal of the remaining disqualifying statutes, and the establishment of 
a state provision for the Roman Catholic clergy, the circumstances 
of the great mass of Catholic population, and the condition of society, 
would be so materially changed, as to render this concert between 
government:and the Catholic Prelacy, a measure of prudence, if not 
of necessity tf the Catholic is to be secured against the undue in- 
fluence of the minister of the crown, as atfecting the hierarchy of 
his communion, the Protestant is not to be denied the security he 
claims in favour of the establishment. The avowed object of the 
measure proposed, is to give satisfaction and energy to both: to 
unite the Catholic with the Protestant, in ascertaining, by the best 
means, the loyalty and general eligibility of the candidate proposed 
to be elected to fulfil the duties of a high and sacred office, possessing 
great influence, as respecting Ireland especially, on the minds of a 
vast majority of the people. 

‘* The possible objection to be raised by government in the case of 
any individual candidate, it has been stated, may be considered as 
permanent or temporary. As the late Dr. Hussey’s name has been 
introduced, of him also may it now be’ said, that if the ministers of 
the crown, who were so friendly to his nomination, or the Catholic 
electors, who were so much disposed to gratify the King’s minist rs 
in the instance of his election, had been aware of his conduct in the 
laiter part of his mission to the Court of Madrid, in the year 1780 
(the circumstances of which are now before the public) —it may be 
assumed that he would not have been advanced to the See of Water- 
ford. Neither is it probable that Dr. Bellew, whatever testimonials 
he might have borne, and justly been entitled to, for his approved 
loyalty, would have been selected for the Roman Catholic See ot 
Killala, at the precise moment when his brother, under the style 
of general Bellew, appeared in arms against his country, as he did 
on the descent of Humbert at Kijlala, in 1748. In both these cases 
government might have had imformation of the facts, before they 
could bave reached the Knowledge of the electors; and these in- 
stances may be cited as cases of tenable disqualifying objection, either 
permanent or temporary, as applicable to the objects of this arrange- 
ment. Jnodeed, in the instance of Dr. Hussey, the notoriety of his 

“122 
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being the confidential chaplain to the Spanish Embassy to London 
might, in n itself, have constituted a sufficient ground of objection. 

«* It ie assumed that the right of the imperial Parliament to legis}: ate, 
in the sj it of these provisions will not be questioned. ‘lhe autho- 
rity of almost every State, of whatever established communion, 
Roman Catholic, C eek, Reformed, &c. &c. is to be adduced in sup- 
port of the princip!+. Nor can a concordat with Rome, under the 
circumstances suggested, be deemed necessary, even on Catholic prin- 
ciples, although the concurrence of the Roman Pontiff was consi- 
dered by the Catholic Prelates, in 17099, as an indispensable sanction 
of the measures then proposed. The distinction is obvious. The 
presentation of the cundidate for the approbation of Government, ly 
the proposal of 1799, was to be subsequent to a canonical election, 
when the usual faculties were onlywanting from Rome for his canonical 
institution. —By the mode now suggested, the names of certain per- 
sons are to be transmitted to Government merely as candidates for 
election, unknown possibly to themselves ; and the objection, if taken 
to any, may remain equally unknown :—it will rest much with the 
discretion of the electors. 

‘* The various documents in the Appendix* are not cited as perfect 
models for imitation. Many of the regulations are known to have 
been influenced by caprice or resentment, especially in the instances 
of Austria and Venice : nevertheless many also are the result of a 
sound and liberal policy, and confirm the principle, that the sovereign 
power, in every state, of whatever religious communion, has consi- 
dered itself armed with legitimate authority to legislate in aLy 
matters of ecclesiastical regulation} within its dominion, 


—_———E 
“* The following Extracts are subjoined as illustrative of the Principle 
contended for in the preceding Sketch of Provisional Regulations. 


“© Ext: act of a Letter from the Rev. J. Wueever (a Roman Catholic 
Clergyman) to Sir J. Lawson, Bart. published at Richmond, in 
Yorhshire, in 1810. 


‘© Tye plan which I have to propose, embraces the two which have 
been already mentioned, yet so qualified and restricted in their ope- 
rations, as to produce by their combination the happiest results. J¢ 
concedes to his Majesty an effectual negative ; Lut that negative it con- 
fines exclusively to the Metropolitans. It also establishes domestic 
nomination, but that nomination it confines exclusively to the Suftra- 





* « The original Appendix, bere referred to, contained the Edicts 
of the sovereigns of Russia, Spain, &c. and was annexed toa sum- 
mary of Correspondence with several of his Majesty's ministers, not 
published.” 

+ * The power of the temporal Sovereign is here to be understood 
as not interiering with the power of the Krys strictly spiritual, but in 
the sense al we that it was ever exercised in this realm, in the days of 
eur Roman Catholic ancestors. 
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gan Bishops. It is comprised in the eight following articles : four of 
which relate to the appointment of Méetropolitans, and four to 
the appointment of Suffragan Bishops. With respect to the for- 
mer, it proposes, in the first place, that, on the demise of a Mes 
tropolitan, his successor be elected by the surviving Suffragans : 
—Secoudly, that the name of the person so elected by a majority of 
suffrage s, Le delivered in to his Majesty's privy council:—Thirdly, 
that whenever the person whose name shall be delivered in to his 

Majesty's Privy Council, shall be objected to by the same, another 
shall be elected :—And fourthly, that when the person elected shall 
not Le objected ta Ly his Majesty's Privy Council, application shall be 
made to the Pope in his behalf for canonical institution, With re- 
spect to the latter, it also proposes, first, that, on the demise of a 
Suffragan Bishop, his successor be elected by the Clergy of the vacant 
diocese :—Secondly, that the name of the person so elected by a 
majority of suffrages shall be delivered to the Bishops of the pro- 
vince assembled in council, at which the Metropolitan shall preside ¢ 
—iThirdly, that when the person whose name shal! be delivered in to 
the Bishops so assembled, shall be rejected by a majority of suffrages, 
another shall be elected :—And fourthly, that when the person elected 
shall be approved of by the Bishops so assembled, by a majority of 
suffrages, be shall receive from the Metropolitan canonical institution, 

«©The sole danger to which the fears of our political friends 
appear at present to be confined, or which even the bigotry of our 
political adversaries can with any plausibility allege as the ground 
of their hostility to Catholic emancipation, is the interference of 
the Pope in the appointment of Catholic Bishops. Now, every 
possible danger which may be supposed to arise from such inter- 
ference, the adoption of the scheme which I have presumed to sug- 
gest, will effectually remove. For in the appointment of Metropoli- 
tans (which is the only case in which the scheme admits of the inter- 
position of the Pope), at also gives to his Majesty’s privy council an 
effectual negative, Ly the exercise of which every obnoxious person 
may always be excluded.”’* 


“ Extracts froma ‘ Letter toa Parish Priest,’ &c, ty Dr. Mitner, 
Bishop of Castelbala, V. A. in the Midland District, dated 1st 


dugust, 1808. 


‘< « T proceeded to show upon what g’ounds I rested my opinion, 
‘ that the Irish Prelates, in the event of a friendly Ministry succeed- 
‘ ing to power, and of the emancipation being granted, would not 


-_—,. — = ee = - 








* © Itis scarcely necessary to observe, that, though the principle of 
the King’s prerogalive is admitted by Mr. W heeler in the preceding 
oposal, it does not adequately provide against the appointment of a 

Su supragen Bishop, against whom an objection might be urged, with 


equal justice, by his Majesty's government.” 
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* hesitate, under the presumed sanction of his holiness, to admit of a 
“limited power of exclusion in the executive government. The first 
‘of these grounds is the actual consent which they (that is) the four 
“ Metropolitans and six of the most ancient bishops, speaking in the 
“name of the whole } piscopal body, bave actually given to the pro- 
E posed measure in their solemn deliberations, held at Dublin on the 
17th, 1Sth, and 19 January, 1799. In these deliberations, having 
‘premised the justice and propriety of the interference of govern- 
* ment in the appointment of Catholic bishops, as far as ii is necessary 
“ to asceriain their loyalty, they resolve as follows :—[The resolu- 
“tions of 1709 are then quoted by bishop M.] ‘ With respect to 
“these Resolutions, I have to observe—Ist. That t they are inthe hands, 
“I believe, both of Ministry and opposition, and are considered, by 
both, as binding upon the Episcopal Body :—2dly. Leet the exclu- 
sive power itself, or the right of the Veto, is not less e: hie itly offer 
“ed inthem than it is mentioned in my neg: tiations :— dly, The 
" Necessary checks upon this veto are not so distinctly expremcd in) 
‘the former as they are in the jatrer. hc Again 1; 

‘In almost every uncatholic country means are provided, and care 
‘is taken, both by those who have a right to present, and by the 
‘ Holy See herself, that no person o/noaious to the Sovereign, shall 
‘ be raised to the prelacy within bis dominions. The Sovereigns of 
* Russia and Prussia will be found to have exeicised a power in this 
‘ respect, which far exceeds that which the Irish prelates have offered 
‘to his Majesty ; and accordingly, these Sovereigns have each of 
“them an accredited agent at Rome, chiefly for the exercise of this 
‘ power.—The King hiniself enjoys it, with the consent of Rome, in 
‘the province of Canada; the Bishop of Quelec not being allowed 
‘so much as to choose his coadjutor, unti! the latter Aas b.en approved 
. ly the Civil Governor.—Fourthly, Whatever outcries of the Church 

‘in danger may have been raised by ignorant or violent Catholics in 
‘ Treland, I chaile nve any learned divine or other writer, to show that 
‘ the allowance to government of an exclusive power in presenting 
‘tc Catholic prelacies if coufined to three times, and accompanied 
‘each time with the avowal of a we!l-grounded suspicion of the can- 
‘ didate’s loyalty, co 
4 raw to the chure 

‘*The learned prelate then proceeds to assign the grounds of his 


2 
opinion, and afterwards deprecates the outcry, as if the rights of 


Mains apy thing either unjawsal in itself or dan- 


H 
? 
i} 


their church were aloui to be surrendered, and the king’s ecclesiastical 
supremacy over it achuowledged. 


“© But, since this opinion by e continues) is founded in éhe grossest 


error, nolhing is so easy as to diss} pate it, fy exposing the true stat 

of facts, in oppo sition lo newspaper falsehoods, and by explaining, in 

ais several pur! ts, the true system of canonical elections.’ 

“* Bishop |] Milner then proceeds thus‘ Should the prelates recede 
‘ from ithe resolutions, which they entered into at Dutlin, in i700, 
‘ I hope they wit] be able to vindicate their proceedings and character, 
* against the numerous and able opponents of each communion, 
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‘ who will not fail to attack them on the subject, and harass them 


" 


“~ 


wn 


wn 


for many years to come. I hope they will provide answers, and 

such answers as may be defended against men of talents, to the 

following questions, which will incessantly be put to them, as 

they have in part been already frequently put to me. ‘ The head 

of the Church has allowed a direct interference and power in the 

appointment of bishops throughout the greater part of the christian 

continent, toa man who has apostatized to Mabometanism ; and 

shall it be deemed unlawful for our monarch to interfere in this 

business just so far as it is necessary to ascertain the loyalty of men, 

who are to possess such great influence over his suljects? The 

schismatical sovereign of Russia, and the heretical King of Prussia, 

have always been consulted in the choice of catholic prelates, for the 
vacancies within their respective dominions ; what thea hinders the 
sovereign of the United Kingdom from enjoying the same pre- 

vilege ? > He actually possesses it now in his American dominions ; 

is that unlawful in Zreland, which is lawful in Canada?, But you 
have already declared, after three days’ solemn deliberation on the 
subject, that such interference of government in the appointment of 
prelates, as may enable it to Le satisfied of the loyalty of the person 
to be appointed, 2s just and ought to be agreed to ; and that, therefore, 
the candidate elected is to be presented to government; and that 
if government has any proper objection against him, the president 
will convene the electors, and proceed to the election of another 
candidate.—‘ Such were your decisions delivered to government 
nine years ago, and which have remained with it ever since, to be 
acted upon whenever circumstances should permit. Do you break 
faith with it ?—Or, is that become false and unlawful now, which 
was true and lawful then? In a word, will you reject these reso- 
lutions (for the purpose of quieting the alarms of the nation, and 
promoting the emancipation), which you heretofore voluntarily 
made in order to obtain a provision for yourselves ? 

‘ Such are the objections, in part, which I am confident will be- 
thus he!d out against the prelates on every side, should they retract 
their decisions. It is wise, Sir, to anticipate mischief of every kind in 
order to guard against it. Jf, on the other Aand, the prelates should 
alide ly what they have solemnly resolved upon, they. will have 

nothing more to do than what is perfectly within their sphere, and 
what is comparatively easy to te done; namely, to enlighten their 
people, and show them how grossly they have Leen imposed upon both 
as to facts and reasoning.”’* 














* « Such was Bishop Milner’s statement and advice to the prelates 
of his communion, in 1808. In 1810, the same learned prelate 
published his ‘ Instructions to the Catholics of the Midland Counties 
in England, on the state and dangers of their religton,’—which he 
seems then but to have just discovered ; and one of the greatest of 
which dangers he considers to be that security, which is demanded of 
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“ The preceding extracts are taken from the supplementary notes 
annexed to the substance of Sir J.C. Hippesiey’s speech on Mr. 
Grattan’s Motion, 24th April, 1812.—(Ridg way, Piccadilly.) 


Clauses, intended to be proposed in the Committee, to he added to the 
** Bull to provide for the removal of the Civil and Military Disqyuali- 
Jications, under which His Majesty's Roman Catholic Subjects now 


lalour.”’ 





Roman Catholics, for the ‘ religious establishment of the state.\— 
Referring to the opinions he had expressed in the preceding extracts, 
in conjunction wita ail the metropolitans and the six senior bishops of 
his communion in Ireland, in 1799, he proceeds to a retractation, in 
these words :—‘ I hereby publicly retract and condemn my afore- 
said ‘ Letter to Parish Priest,’ and all my other letters and writings, 
‘ whether printed or manuscript, on the subject of the Veto, which 
‘ I wrote while I was under the aforesaid delusion ; that is to say, 
from the latter part of May, till about the conclusion of November, 
1808.’—In the same note, Bishop Milner observes, that, ‘ after all, 
that unfortunate private, though printed, letter [to a Parish Priest}, 
was a mere piece of mooting, inteuded for the consideration of the 
* Irish bishops, at their approaching assembly [in September 1808], 
‘ and withheld, as far as lay in my power, from the inspection of 
* others..—We are not disposed to controvert the bishop's privilege 
of dispensing with the obiigations apparently resulting from his own 
opinions, however solemnly or formally stated ; but we cainot 60 
readily admit his power of changing the essence of facts. If the 
regulations and restrictions upon the appointment of thé Roman 
Catholic bishops, as admitted by Bishop Milner, exist in the several 
states which he has enumerated—whether of the Roman Catholic, 
Greek, or Reformed Churches—they must still exist, independently of 
the learned prelate’s change of opinion. So, if all the Metropolitans, 
and the six senior R. C. prelates of Ireland, in the year 1799, resolve 
that ‘ such inference, as may enable it to be satisfied of the loyalty 
‘ of the person appointed [a bishop], is just and ought to be agreed 
‘. to ;'—we cannet admit such interference to be less just and expedient 
at the present hour, although Bishop Milner has thought proper to 
retract his own opinion in favour of it, on his discovery that security 
was demanded of the catholic, in favour of the establisbment in the 
church as well as the state:—a security virtually recognized in the 
oaths taken by catholics in all parts of the United Kingdom. So 
likewise may we consider, that, whether the Roman Catholic 
prelates are disposed to accept, or reject, the ‘ state provision for 
* their clergy,’ which all the Metropolitans and six senior R.C, 
* bishops declared, in 1799, ‘ ought to Le thankfully accepted ;” it 
does not follow but that the state ought to be equally satisfied of the 
loyalty and civil eligibility of the person appointed to a charge, 
holding so great an influence, in opinion and:habit, wpon the minds of 
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«And Whereas it is expedient that further precautions should 
be taken for ascertaining, to the satisfaction of His Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, the loyalty of every persor professing the 
Roman catholic religion, who shall at any time exercise or discharge 
aay episcopal duties or functions within the vnited kingcom of Great 
Britain and Ireland; be it therefore faither enacted, that, 
and such other person and persons, as suali trom). ie to time be ap- 
pointed by his majesty, his heirs or successors, in manner hereinafter 
mentioned, shall be, and the same are hereby appointed Commissioners 
for the purposes of this present act, so far as the same respects Great 
Britain; and that they shail hold their ofices during good behaviour ; 
and shall be removable upon an address of either house of Parliament. 

*¢ And be it further enacted, that if any person hereby appointed a 
commissioner as aforesaid, or who shal be hereafter appointed a 
Commissiover for this present act, so far as the same respe ts Great 
Britain, shail depart this life, or shal] decline to act in the said Com- 
missiou,or shai) go to reside out of the united kingsom ;: then, and in 
every such case, it shalland may be lawiul for his majesty, his heirs or 
successors, hy warrant under the sign manual, 1: appuint any lay peer 
of England or Scot/and, professing t:e Roinan Catholic religion,or, if 
there shall be no such peer of full age and Orin the united kingdom, 
then such lay commoner of England or Scotland, professing the Ro- 

manu Catholic religion, who shali be possessed of a freehold estate in 
land of not less than one thousand pounds a year in Great Britain, 
as his majesty, his heirs or successors, shall think fit, to be a commise 
sioner in tue room or stead of the Cominissiover so dying, or declin- 
ing to act, or going to reside out of the united kingdom. 

“‘ And be it further enacted, that the commissioners hereby ap- 
pointed, and every Commissioner to be hereafter under this act ap- 
pointed, for Great Britain, shall, and they are hereby required, before 
they shall res spectively take upon themselves the execution and per- 
formance of the duties hereby vested in tl em, to take, make ard sub- 
scribethe oath and declaration first herein betore prescribed to be taken, 
made and subscribed, and shall also take and subscribe the following 
oath ; 

*©*T A.B. do swear, That I will, without favour or affection, hatred 
or malice, faithfuily and impartially, and according to the best of my 
‘judgment and discretion, execute and perform the duties of a com- 
missioner, vested in me under and by virtue of an act made in the 
‘ fitty-third year of the reign of his majesty King George the third, 


s 


* 








eSoue within the sphere of its jurisdiction. Having adverted to the 
opinions held on these points in 1799, we are naturally disposed to put 
the question suggested by Bishop Milner himself: ** Is that become 
false and unlawful now, which was tru- and lawful then ? And to con- 
elude in the words of aright Honourable Baronet,*—a zealous supporter 
of the claims of the catholics,—‘the rule of ri ght, the measure of 
justice, must be the same to Snieviniieihincniiall lor ever, 


* Sir J. Newport's Letteria the Dublin Herald, dated 18th Nov.1812, 
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‘ jntituled, ‘ An Act for the removal of the civil and military dis- 
* qualifications, under which his majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects 
‘ now labour ; and that I will-not directly, or indirectly, publish, dis- 
* close or make known to any one, save as by the said act directed, any 

matter or thing whatsoever, which shall come to my knowledge by 
* reason or in consequence of my being a Commissioner under the said 
‘act; excepting only such matters or things as all persons, taking, 
‘ making and subscribing the oath and declaration by the said act first 
‘ prescribed to be taken, made and subscribed, are thereby bound to 
* disclose.’ 

‘«* And that the said last mentioned oath shal) and may be taken and 
subscribed in any of bis Majesty’s Courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, or Exchequer, at /Vestminster, and shall remain of re- 
cord in the said court. 

** And it is hereby further enacted, thai the said Commissioners may 
from time to time make such regulations, to be binding on them- 
selves for all purposes incident to the discharge of their office, as 
they shall think proper: and that, for effecting the purposes aforesaid, 
it shall be lawful for the said Commissioners, or a majority of them, 
to appoint a secretary, to be resident in Loadon ; and that, for discharg- 
ing the expence of the said commission, and paying the salary of the 
secretary of the same, the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Treasury shall issue, out of the consolidated fund of Great Britain, the 
annual sum of to the Secretary 
of the said commissioners to be applied for the purposes of ‘the said 
Commission, and the said Commissioners shall from time to time 
direct ; and that such Secretary shall, and he is hereby required, 
before he acts in the execution of his office, to take make and 
subscribe the oath and declaration first hereinbefore prescribed to 
be taken made and subscribed, and shall also take and subscribe the 
following oath: 

« «1 4, B. no swear, that I will, according to the best of my skill 

and knowledge, faithfully execute the office of secretary to the 

commission appointed by an act of the fifty-third year of the reign 
of his present Majesty, intituled, ‘ an act forthe removal of the 
civil and imilitary disquatifications, under which his Majest y’s Roman 

Catholic Subjects now labour ; and that I will not publish disclose or 

make known to any person or persons whomsoever, save as by the 

said act directed, any matter or thing whatsoever, which shall come 

to my knowledge by reason of the said office ; excepting only such 

matters or things as all persons, taking making and subscribing the 

oath and declaration, by the said act first prescribed to be taken 
made and subscribed, are thereby bound to disclose.’ 

‘** And that the said last-mentioned oath shall and may be taken and 
subscribed by the said Secretary, besore two or more of the said Com- 
missioners, who are hereby authorized and empowered to administer 
the same, 

‘© And it is hereby further enacted, That the said Secretary shall be 
removable at the pleasure of the said Commissioners, or the major part 
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of them; and that on every appointment of a new Secretary, the same 
shall be notified by the said Cormantssioners to cne of “hig Majesty's prin- 
cipal Secretaies of State. 

““* And be it farther eva That from and «fer the passing of 
this act, every person in kh ei ovders, professing, the Roman Cathelic 
Religion, who shall a at any time be nominated elected or appointed, 
a ‘cording to the usages of the Roman Catholic Church, to exercise or 
discharge any episcopal daties or functicus in Great Britain, shall, 
before be assumes the exercise of such episcopal duties or functions, 
give notice of such his nomination, e'ection or appointment, by writ 
ing under his hand, to the Secretary of the said Commissioners, who 
shall forthwith give information thereof to the said Commissioners ; 
and the said Commissioners shal], within six weeks after receiving 
such information, transmit the same, by writing under their respec- 
tive hands and sede; to one of his Maj esty’s Prit cipal Secretaries of 
State; and shall at the same time certify iq form and manner fol- 
lowing : 

WE co hereby certify aoe declare, that we do not know or 
‘ believe any thing which tends to impeach the loyalty or 
« peaceable conduct of n 

Unless the said commissioners, or the major part of them, shall deem 
the person, of whose nomination, election or appointment they shall 
have been so informed as aforesaid, to be a person disloyal and disaf- 
fected to his Majesty, his heirs and successors, or not of a peaceable 
conduct; in which case they shall refuse to grant the said certificate. 

« And be it further enacted, That no such person as aforesaid, in 
whose favour thie said commissioners shall so have refused to certify in 
form and manuer aforesaid, shall be capable of exercising any episco- 
pal duties or functions whatsoever, within the united kingdom; and 
that if any such person shall, nevertheless, assume the exercise of 
such episcopal duties or functions within the united kingdom, such 
person shali be guilty of a Misdemeanor ; and, upon conviction there- 
of, shall be liable to be seut out of the kingdom, in manner as herein- 
before directed. 

‘ Provided always, and it is hereby furiher enacted, That the said 
commissioners so refusing to eertity in favour of any such person as 
aforesaid, shall not, nor shail any one of ‘hem, on account of such 
refu cs or by reason meron pe subject or liabe to any action fot 
dumazes, orany « other les proceeding whatsoever. 

st ‘haa be it further enac ted, That 

and snch other person or persons as 
shall from ond to time be appointed hy his Majesty, his heirs or suc- 
cessors, ia manner hereinafter mentionec, shall be, and the same are 
heieby appo:nted commissioners for the purposes of this present act, 
so tar as the same respects are land; and that they shall hold their 
Oiices during good behaviour, and shail be removable upon an ad- 
Gress of either ER of Parlia ynent, 

“© And be it further cnacted, That if any person hereby appointed a 
commissioner as aforesaid, or who shall be hereafter appointed a com- 
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missioner for the present act, so far as the same respects Jre/and, shall 
depart this life, or shal! decline to act in the said commission, or 
shall go to reside out of the united kingdom, then, and in every such 
case it shall and may be Jawful for his Majesty, his heirs or successors, 
by warrant under the sign manual, to appoint any lay peer of Jreland, 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, or, if there shall be no such 
peer of full age and within the kingdom, then such lay commoner, 
professing the Komap Catholic religion, who shall be possessed of a 
freehold estate in land of not less than one thousand pounds a year in 
Ireland, as his Majesty, his heirs or successors, shall think fit, to be a 
commissioner in the room or stead of the commissioners so dying, or 
declining to act, or going to reside out of the united kingdom. 

** And be it further enacted, That the commissioners hereby ap- 
pointed, and every commissioner to be hereafter under this act ap- 
pointed, for Ireland, shall, and they are hereby required, before they 
shall respectively take on themselves the execution and performance 
of the duties hereby vested in them, to take, make and subscribe the 
oath and declaration first hereinbefore prescribed to be taken, made and 
subscribed, and shall also take and subscribe the following oath : 

*« T 4. B. do swear, that I will, without favour or affection, hatred 
or malice, faithfully and impartially, and according to the best of my 
judgment and discretion, execute and perform the dutiesof a com- 
missioner, vested in me under and by virtue of an act made in the 
fifty third year of the reign of his Majesty King George the third, 
intituled ‘ An Act for the removal of the civil and military disquali- 
fications, under which his Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects now 
« labour ;’ and that I will not, directly or indirectly, publish, disclose 
* or make known to any one, save as by the said act directed, any 
matter or thing whatsoever, which shall come to my knowledge by 
reason or consequence of my being a commissioner under the said 
act; excepting only such matters or things as all persons, taking, 
making and subscribing the oath and declaration by the said act first 
prescribed to be taken, made and subscribed, are thereby bound to 
* disclose.’ 

And that the said jast mentioned oath shall and may be taken and 
subscribed in any of his Majesty's Courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, 

Common Pleas, or Exchequer, in Du//in, and shall remain of record 
in the said court. 

‘And it is hereby further enacted, that the said commissioners 
may from time to time make soch regulations, to be binding on 
themselves for al! purposes incident to the discharge of their office, 
as they shall think proper; and that, for effecting the purposes afore- 

said, it shall be lawful for the said commissioners, or a majority of 
them, to appoint a secretary, to the sesidont m Dullin; and that, 
for discharging the expence of the said commission, and paying 
the salary of the secretary of the same the Lords Commissioners of 
his Majesty's Treasury in Ireland, shall issue, out of the consolidated 
fund of frelond, the annual sum of 

to the secretary of the said commissioners, to be applied for the 
purposes of the said commission, as the said commissioners shall 
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from time to time direct ; and that such secretary shall, and he is 
hereby required, before he acts in the execution of his office, to 
take, make and subscribe the oath and declaration first hereinbefore 
prescribed to be taken, made and subscribed, and shall also take and 
subscribe the following oath : 

«“« I 4, B.do swear, that I will, according to the best of my 

‘ skill and knowlege, faithfully execute and perform the office of 
secretary to the commission appointed by an act of the fifty-third 
‘ year of the reign of his preset majesty, intituled, ‘ An Act for 
removal of the civil and military disqualifications, under which 
his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects now labour ; and that [ 
will not publish, disclose or make known to any person or persons 
whomsoever, save as by the said act directed, any matter or thing 
whatsoever, which shal! come to my knowledge by reason of the said 
office, excepting only such matters or things as all persons, taking, 
making and subscribing the oath and declaration by the said act 
first prescribed to be taken, made and subscribed, are thereby bound 
to disclose.’ 
And that the said Jast-mentioned oath shall and may be taken and 
subscribed by the said secretary, before two or more of the said com- 
missioners, who are hereby authorized and empowered to administer 
the same 

“ And it is hereby further enacted, That the said secretary shall 
be removable at the pleasure of the said commissioners, or 
the major part of them; and that on every appointment of anew 
secretary, the same shall be notified by the said commissioners to 
the chief secretary of the lord lieutenant of /reland. 

** And be it further enacted, that from and after the passing of 
this act, every person in holy orders, professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, who shall at any time be nominated, elected or appoint- 
ed, according to the usages of the Roman Catholic church, to ex- 
ercise or discharge any episcopal duties or functions in /redand, shali, 
before he assumes the exercise of any such episcopal duties or fune- 
tions, give notice of such his nomination, election or appointment, 
by writing under his hand, to the secretary of the said commissioners, 
who shall forthwith give infermation thereof to the said commis- 
sioners; and the said commissioners shall, within six weeks after 
receiving such information, transmit the same, by writing, under 
their respective hands and seals, to the chief secretary of the lord 
lieutenant of Jredand, and shall at the same time certify in form and 
manner following : 

“* € We do hereby certify and declare, that we do not know or 
« believe any thing which tends to impeach the loyalty or peaceable 
* conduct of 
Unless the said commissioners, or the major part of them, shall 
deem the person, of whose nomination, election or appointment they 
shall have been so informed as aforesaid, tobe a person disloyal and 
disaffected to his majesty, his heirs and suecessors, or not of a peace- 
able conduct; in which case, they shall refuse to grant the said 
certificate. 
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‘‘And be it further epactec, That no such person as aforesaid in 
whose favour the said commissioners shall sd have refused to certify 
in manner and form aforesaid, shall be capable of exercising any 
episcopal duiies or functions whatsoever, within the United Kingdom ; 
and that if any such person shall, nevertheless, assume and 
exercise any episcopal duties or functions whatsoever, within the 
United Kingdom, such person shall be guilty of a misdemeanour ; 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be liable to be sent out of the 
Kingdom, in manner as herein before directed. 

‘* Provided always, and it is hereby further enacted, that the said 
commissioners, so refusing to certify in favour of any such person 
as aforesaid, shall not, nor shall any one of them, on account of 
stich refusal, or by reason thereof, be subject or liable to any action 
for damages, or avy other legal proceeding whatsoever. 

“And whereas ii is fit and reasonable that his Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, should be satisfied that no intercourse takes place 
between any of the subjects of this realm and a foreign power, which 

can in any degree tend to withdraw any of his Majesty's subjects tron 
the allegiance which they owe to his Majesty’s sacred person ne 
government, or to interfere with the temporal or civil rights or duties 
of any of his Majesty’s subjects : and whereas the Jaws made in former 
times prohibiting all intercourse between the subjects of this realm 
and the See of Rome, are of extreme and undistinguishing rigour and 
severity ; Beit therefore enacted, that the commissioners aj ppon ited 
and to be appointed at any time ‘he ereafter under this act, as herein- 
before speci ified, for Great Britain and Ireland respectively, with the 
addition in the said commission, in Great Britain, of the lord high 
chancellor, or Jord keeper, or first commissioner of the great seal for 
the time being, and of one of his Majesty's principal secretaries of 
state (being a Protestant, or of such one o other member of his Majesty's 
most honourable privy council i in Great Britain, (being a Protestant) 
-as his Majesty,his heirs and successors, shall think fit from time to time 
to appoint ; and with the addition, in the said commission, in /re/and, 
of the lord high chancellor, lord keeper, or first commissioner of the 
great seal of /reland for the time being, and of the chief secretary to 
the lord lieutenant, or lord deputy, or other chief governor oi 
governors of Jreland (being a Protestant)or of such one other member 
of the privy council of Jreland (being a Protestant) as the lord 
lieutenant, or lord deputy, or other chief governor or governors 
may think fit from time to time to appoint ; and with the further ad- 
dition, in the said commission, in Great Britain, of such person in holy 
orders, professing the Roman Catholic religion, as shall be in the 
exercise of episcopal functions among Roman Catholics in London ; 
and with the further addition, in the said commission, in /reland, 
of the titular Roman Catholic archbishops of Armagh aud Dub- 
lin for the time being, shall be, and they are hereby appointed 
commissioners under this act, for the purpose hereinafter expressed. 

‘« And it is hereby further enacted, that the said person so exer- 
cising episcopal] functions, among Roman Catholics in London, and the 
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said titular archbishops, shall, and they are hereby required, before 
they shall respectively take upon themselves the execution of the du- 
ties hereby vested in them, take and subscribe, before two or more 
of the commissioners already hereinbefore appointed (who are hereby 
authorized and empowered to administer the same) the following 
oath : 

“« ©T 4, B.do swear, That [ will without favour or affection, hatred 
‘ or malice, faithfully and inypartially, and according tu the best of 
“ my judgmentand discretion, execute and perform the duties of a com- 
* missioner, vested in me under and by virtue of an act, made in the 
‘ fifty-third year of the reign of his Majesty King George the third, in- 
‘tituled, ‘ An Act for the removal of the civil and military disqualifica- 
* tions, under which his Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects now la- 
* bour; and that I will not, directly or indirectly, publish, disclose or 
‘ make kuown, to any one, any matter or thing whatsoever, which 
* shall come to my knowledge by reason or in consequence of my being 
* a commissioner under the said act ; excepting only such matters and 
* things as all persons, taking, making and subscribing the oath and 
© declaration by the said act first preser ‘ibed to be taken, ‘made and sub- 
* scribed are thereby bound to disclose.’ 

«« And that the said Protestant commissioners shall in like manner 
take and subscribe,before any two of the said commissioners already 
hereinbefore a appointed (who are hereby authorized and empowered 
to administer the same) the following oath : 

“©«7T 4.8. doswear that [ will, without favour or affection, hatred 
* or malice, faithfully and impartially, and according to the best of my 

* judgment and discretion, execute and perform the’ duties of a com- 
‘ missioner, vested in me under and by virtue of an act, made in the 
‘ fifty-third year of the reign of his Majesty King George the third, in- 
‘ tituled, ‘ An Act for the removal of the civil and military disqualifica- 
‘ tions,under which his Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects now labour ; 
* and that I will not, directly or indirectly, publish, disclose or make 
known, to any one, any matter or thing whatsoever, which shall 
‘ come to my knowledge by reason or in consequence of my being a 
‘ commissioner under the said act, excepting only such matters or 
* things as, by my oath and duty of a privy counsellor, Iam bound te 
‘ disclose.’ 

«© And it is hereby further enacted, that the secretaries respec- 
tively appointed by the commissioners first hereinbefore appointed 
in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, shall likewise be the secre- 
taries of the last-mentioned commissions in Great Britain and Ireland 

respectively. 

‘« And itis hereby further enacted, that three of the commis- 
sioners of each of the said last mentioned eommissions in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland respectively, shall form a quorum of such commis- 
sioners, and shall be competent to transact all the business of such 
commission: Provided always, that one of the Protestant members 

of each of the said commission shall be one of each of the said 
quorums; and that due notice of every meeting shall have been 
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civen by each secretary to each and every member of each of the said 
commissiens respectively. 

‘“* And it is hereby further enacted, that so often as any subject or 
subjects of his Majesty, bis heirs or successors, shall, at any time after 
the passing of this act, receive any bull, dispensation, or other instru- 
ment, fromn the see of Rome, or from any person or body whatsoever in 
foreign parts, acting under the authority of the said see, the person or 
persons so receiving the same, suall, if he or they be resident in Great 
Britain, within six weeks after his or their receiving the same, deliver 
or cause to be delivered to the secretary of the said commissioners in 
Great Britain, to be by him forthwith transmitted or communicated 
to the said commissicners, a full and perfect copy of the said instru- 
ment, signed with his name, in hisown hand-writing; and, if resi- 
dent in Jreland, sha}!, within the like space of six weeks after receiving 
such bull, dispensation, or other instrument as aforesaid, deliver, or 
cause to be delivered, a full and perfect copy thereof, signed with his 
name, in his own hand-writing, to the secretary of the said commis- 
sioners in freland, to be by him forthwith transmitted or communi- 
cated to the said commissioners. 

‘ Provided always, and it is hereby further enacted, that if the 
person or persous so receiving such bull, dispensation, or other instru- 
meént as aforesaid, shal) deliv er, or cause to be delivered, to the secre- 
tary of che said commission in Great Britain or Ireland, within the 
time hereinbefore prescribed, a writing under his hand, certifying the 
fact of his having received such bull, dispensation, or other instrument 
as aforesaid, and shall accompany the said certificate with the follow- 
ing fog} 

‘1 4. 3. doswear, that the instrument (describing the instru- 
ment, as the case may te) which 1 hereby acknowledge to have re 
ceived from the see of Rome (or, from such or such body or person, 

‘ as tie case may le) under the authority of the said See, does relate 
wholly and exclusively to spiritaal concerns ; and that it does not 
contain or refer to any matter or thing which does or can directly or 

indirectly affect or interfere with the duty and allegiance which I 

owe to his Majesty’s sacred person and government, or with the 
' temporal, civil or social rights, properties or daties of any other of 
* his Majesty’ s subjects. So help me GOD.’ 
Which oath it shall and may be lawful for the said person to take and 
subscribe, either’before the said commissioners, in Great Britain or 
freland respectively, or before such quorum thereof as aforesaid, who 
are hereby authorised and empowered to administer the same ; or in 

any of the courts hereinbefore mentioned; then and in every such 
case it shall be lawful for the said commissioners, in Great Britain or 
ireland respectively, or for such quorum thereof as aforesaid, in the 
exercise of their judgment and discretion, to admit and receive such 
certificate, accompanied with such oath, in lieu and stead of the full 
and perfect copy of the bull, dispensation, or other instrament, 
hereby required, 

‘« And itis hereby further enacted, that any such person or persons 
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as aforesaid, in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, who shall at 
any time after the passing of this act, receive any such bull, dis- 
pensation, or other instrument, as aforesaid, and who shall duly deliv er 
or cause to be delivered a full and perfect copy thereof as hereinbefore 
directed, or who shall deliver or cause te be delivered such certificate 
of the receipt thereof, accompanied by such oath as is hereinbefore 
prescribed, and whose said certificate and oath shall be admitted and 
received by the said commissioners in Great Britain or Ireland respec- 
tively, or by such quorum thercof as aforesaid, in lieu and stead of 
such perfect copy as aforesaid, shall be free and exempt from all pains 
and penalties whatsoever, to which he or they would, upon con- 
viction, be liable by any laws now existing in Great Britain or Ire> 
cand respectively, against the receiving and publishing bulls, dis- 
pensations, or other instruments from the see of Rome, or from any 
authority or pretended authority under the said see. But that any 
such person or persons so receiving such bull, dispensation, or other 

instrument, as aforesaid, and not so duly delivering or causing to be 
delivered, as aforesaid, either such full and perfect copy thereof, or 
such certificate of the receipt thereof, accompanied by such oath 
as is hereinbefore prescribed, shall, upon conyiction thereof, be 
deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor; and shall, in lieu of a!) pains 
and pepalties whatsoever, to which he or they would be liable, by 
any laws now existing in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, against 
the receiving and publishing bulls, dispensations, or other instru- 
ments from the see of Rome, or from avy authority or pretended au- 
thority under the said see, be liable to be sent out of the kingdom, in 
the manner as hereinbefore directed. 

“* And be it further enacted, that the commissioners first hereinbefore 
appointed,. for Great Britain and /reland respectively, shall meet and 
appoint their respective secretaries, and give notice of such appoint- 
ments to one of his Majesty's principal secretaries of state in Great 
Britain, and to the chief secretary of,the lord lieutenant of Jredand, re- 
pectively within 
after tbe passing of this act ; and that all and singular the enactments 
and provision of this act (other than those which relate to the appernt- 
ment of the said first named commissioners in Great Britain and fre- 
land respectively) stall take effect, and be of full force and validity, 
immediately from and after the time at which the said frst named com- 
missioners, in Great Britain and Jrefand respective ly, shall have so 
met, and so made and notified the appointments of their respective 
secretaries, as aforesaid. : 

‘* Tn the clause in the bill, which excepts from the number ot 
offices generally opened to the Roman Catholics, the efiice of Lord 
High Chancellor, Lord Keeper, or First Commissioner of the Great 
Seal of Great Britain, and that of Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, 
or other Chief Governor or Governors of fre/and; it will be pre. 
posed to add, to these exceptions, that of Lord High Chancetlor, 
Lord Keeper, or First Commissioner of the Great Seal m /redand; and 
that ot Commander in Chief in Great Britain. 


A 


Apprenpbix, Antrisac. Rey. Fol, 44, 3 A 
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Society for the Distribution of Tracts in defence of the United Church 
* of England and Ireland, as ly Law established. 


PROSPECTUS. 

‘‘ Tue constitution of this country being a compound of church and 
state, of which the parts are so interwoven that they afford mutual 
security, and partake of mutual danger, it is the duty of all men 
who are sincerely attached to it, to co-operate for its support when 
either of its component parts is peculiarly attacked. The danger 
which threatened the civil part of our establishment, during the 
ferment of the French revolution, ronsed the energies of its zealous 
supporters; and while the state was thus secured, the same security 
extended to the Church. At the present crisis, the attacks on our 
constitution are directed immediately against the church ; and if 
these attacks should succeed, the downfall of the church would lead 
to the subversion of the state. But beside the common motives 
which must equally induce us to support the constitution, when 
either of its component parts is endangered, there is an additional 
motive for our exertions, when tie danger especially affects the 
church. This motive is founded on the consideration that the church, 
as established in this country, professes Christianity in its purest 
form ; and, therefore, that the downfall of such a church would 
be an irreparable loss, not to this nation only, but to the whole 
world. 

‘« The dangers to which the established church is now exposed, 
are well calculated to excite the most lively apprehension in the 
breast of every true friend to that establishment. Weakened as 
she is by separation, the awful extent of which is alone sufficient to 
excite the utmost alarm for ber safety, she is threatened with the 
loss of those securities to which she bas been hitherto indebted, 
under Providence, for her preservation. ‘To this danger she is more 
immediately exposed by the loose, or, as they are generally termed, 
liberal notions, so prevalent in the present day, with regard to all! 
subjects connected with ecclesiastical establishments. ‘Tolera:ion, 
the very existeace of which in this country is owing to the mild and 
Christian spirit of the national church, is converted into a pretext 
for depriving that church of her accustomed and necessary barriers. 
No longer employed to denote freedom of conscience and of worship, 
which is its genuine meaning, this invaluable privilege is made to 
imply a right to civil office and political power ; and its claims are 
accordingly extended to the removal of every disability, to which, for 
the protection of the established church, the law has subjected 
persons who do not profess the national religion. A similar claim 
is advanced on the no less fallacious ground of civi/ right; which, 
though susceptible of no other criterion but positive law, is, in 
actual defiange of such Jaw, said to entitle all. persons to an equal 
admissibility to situations of trust an! authority in the stite. No 
sooner is this claim discovered to be unfoundec, than men are referred 
to their natural rights, as incompatible with exclusion from power 
and office, on account of their religious persuasion. But here the 
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fallacy is no less manifest ; for it is of the essence of society to 
controul and supersede natural rights, so far as they are at variance 
with the general welfare. On such grounds, however, attempts are 
often made to procure a repeal of those test laws, which have been 
hitherto deemed essential to the safety of the established church, 
and which were enacted upon the obviously wise principle, suggested 
by reason, and founded in the nature of man, that it is incompatible 
with the safety of a national church, to entrust the power of the state 
to persons not in communion with that church, because such persons 
may naturally be expected to employ that power, for the subwersion 
of an establishment to which they cannot but be unfriendly, and in 
promoting the ascendancy of their own religion. 

«« Deeply impressed with a sense of the dangers which thus menace 
the church, anumber of gentlemen have resolved to endeavour, by 
means of the press, to lead the public to form juster notioris respect- 
ing the establishment, and to feel the interest they have in its presers 
vation, For this purpose they have formed themselves into a society, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Society for the Distribution of Tracts in 
Defence of the United Church of England and Ireland, as by Law 
established.” It will be the object of this society to diffuse sound 
principles—to remove prejudices—to refute error, and to expose 
misrepresentation, on subjects relating tothe establishment. The 
society will therefore distribute tracts tending to show the necessity 
and usefulness: of ecclesiastical establishments in general—the superior 
excellence of that under which we live, as a national establishment— 
the aid which: it derives from and affords to the state—the true nature 
of toleration, and the protection which religious liberty derives from 
the tolerant character of the national church. In illustrating these 
topics, the society will reprint works of acknowledged merit, writ- 
ten at former periods, as well as promote the circulation of such as 
have been recently published. But no publication will come within 
the views of the society which is not directed tothe defence of the 
chureh, as an establishment. 

«* Having its sole object the security of the established church, 
this society will not interfere with any society forrned for other 
purposes, however congenial. For the distribution of reli gious 
works, containing and explaining the doctrines of that church, the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge already provides, For 
the education of the poor in the principles of the established church, 
the National Society provides. For these purposes, therefore, no new 
society can be wanted. But the present society has very different 
Objects in view. ‘Though its motives are religious, though it regards 
the intrinsic excellence of our national re ligion, as the inducement 
for wishing our national church to remain an integral part of the 
constitution, yet its plan of operation is desigred, not to instruet 
the people in the doctrines of our religion (a charge which it leaves 
entirely to the society which has so Jong and so faithfully conducted 
it) but in the constitutional principles of our church establishment. 
That the press is actively employed in various ways in hostility to 

3 A 2 
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the established church, no one, who observes the publications with 
which it teems, can possibly doubt. ‘lo the press the members of 
this society intend to resort for the defence of that church: and they 
trust, that in their hands that powerful engine will not be diverted 
from its legitimate and proper use; their object being solely to dis- 
seminate information on a subject, in which the happiness and wel- 
fare of the naiion are intimately concerned, and to preserve its 
attachment to a part of the constitution, the value and impertance 
of which are not always duly appreciated.” 
: se 


Ata Meeting holdenat Mr. J. J. Stockdale's, No. 41, Pall-Mall, on 
Thursday, May 6, 1818. 


Ir was RESOLVED, 

‘© 1. That, holding, as we do, our establishment in church and 
state in the highest veneration, and impressed with the deepest grati- 
tude for the blessings we enjoy under it, and deprecating all ch: inge 
in the essential principles of the constitution; We, being desirous 
of promoting its permanent stability, by means specified in the 
following resolutions, do resolve to form ourselves into a society for 
that purpose, under the denomination of the ‘‘SocieTy ror THE 
DistripuTion or Tracts 1n Derence or tae Unitep Cuurcnu 
OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND AS BY LAW ESTABLISHED.” 

«© 92,. That, the general objects of this society are, to promote the 
security, and support the general rights of the church ;—and, for 
these purposes, to form, inthe metro polis, a centre of union with 
all friends to the established church, on principles of charity with 
all denominations of Christians, but of inflexible adherence to the 
established church, 

‘‘3. That, considering the exertions, which are nowmaking by 
the Roman Catholics, for obtaining a repeal of such laws as were 
deemed by our ancestors necessary for maintaining the Protestant 
establishment in church aad state, we consider the danger, which 
threatens the church from this source, an object of primary atten- 
tion. 

“4. That this society, not being formed on the supposition that other 
societies, erenreng to the established church, are inadequate to their 
several purposes, but to pursue objects which do not come within 
the view of such societies, will, in no respect, interfere, either 
with “‘ The Society for promoting Christian Kuowledge,” or with 
*« The National Society for promoting the Education of the Poor in 
the Priaciples of the Established Church. 

“5. That this society will distribute tracts, tending to show the 
necessity and us efulness of ecclesiastical establishments in general ; 
the superior excellence of that under wh ich we live as a national 
stablishment ; the aid whicl { affords to the state: 

D ; and the protection which religious 
lerant character of the national church. 
form of recommendation be observed for 
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the admission of members into this society. We, the underwritten, 
dorecommend A. B.to bea member of the Society for the Distri- 
bution of Tracts in defence of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, as by law established. and do verily believe that he is well 
attected to his Majesty King George and his government, and- to the 
Church of England as by law established.’ 

** 7. That persons, members of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, are eligible to be ballotted for as members of this 
society, without further recommendation, and that a subscription 
of one guinea, or upwards, annually, or a donation of ten guineas, 
or upwards, shall entitle any person, so elected, to be a member of 
this society. | 

“* 8. That this society meet at 12 o’Clock onthe first Thursday in 
every month, for the election of members; that such election 
be by ballot; and that no ballot take place fer any new mem- 
ber, unless notice shall have been given at one meeting before tha 
at which the ballot shail be proposed, and that a minority of one- 
fifth shall exclude. 

*©g. That the whole business of the society be conducted by a 
permanent committee. - 

‘© 10. That the committee do, at present, consist of nine mem- 
bers, with a power to increase their number, as they may see occa- 
sion, to fifteen, of which committee five shall be a quoruin, and 
that the coinmittee be likewise empowered to fill up vacancies as 
they shail occur. 

““ 11. That the following nine members being this day elected, by 
ballot, be the committee. 

The Right Reverend The Lord Bishop of St. Davids. 
The Right Honourable Lord Kenyon. 
The Right Honourable Lord Radstock, 
The Reverend Archdeacon Middleton, 
John Round, Esq. M. P. 
George Wharton Marriott, Fsq. 
The Reverend Lawrence Gardner, A. M. 
he Reverend Thomas Wilkinson, A. M., 
The Reverend Thomas Rennel, A. M. 

«¢ 12. That the treasurer and secretary for the time being, be extra 
members of the committee. 

«© 13. That there be one general meeting in the year, on the first 
Thursday in May, for receiving reports and auditing accounts. 

«14, That William Wix, Esq. F. R. S. be requested to take the 
office of treasurer. 

‘© 15, That the Rev. Samuel Wix, A. M. F. R.S. be the secre- 
tary. 

‘© 16. That thecommittee meetings of the society be held at Mr 
J.J. Srocxpate’s, 41, Pall Mall. 

«© *,* Communications to this society may be addressed to the 
Rev. Samvet Wix, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, secretary to the 
society; orto Mr. J, J,Srockpate, No.4], Pal Mall. 
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““ May 20, 1813.—At a Meeting of the Committee it was 
resolved— 

“* That a book be kept at Mr. Stockdale's, in which it shall be com- 
petent to any member of the society to propose the republication of 
any tract which he may deem conducive to the furtherance of the 
objects which the society has in view ; that the committee at their 
meetings shall take into their consideration any proposalso made, 
and that those members to whom it may not be convenient, on account 
of distance, to avail themselves of this method of signifying their 
wishes, be requested to offer such suggestion by means of a letter, 
post paid, addressed to the secretary.” 





= 





SELECTION THE FIFTH. 
RICHARD THE FIRST, AN UNPUBLISHED Pray. 
ACT V.—Scene 2.—The Market-place at Sandwich. 


Enter two Gentlemen. 


ist.Gent. O he is naught—Philip and he conjoin’d, 
Have play’d their utmost malice for his life. 
That treach’rous France, the man that trusts his word, 
Hollows to the vacant air, and shall be sure 
Meet sooner with his death than his desires. 
Hark ! how their voices do uprend the skies. 
(Distant shouting.) 
Come, hasten we to the beach—That shout again ! 
It is the Janding of proud England’s king. 
The noise approaches—In good time he comes, 
And all the raptur’d population with him 
That chariot his heels. 
( Exeunt.) 


(Scene changes to the Beach at Sandwich, where the King and his 
attendants are discovered in the act of landing.) 


K. Rich, Thanks, dearest countrymen. O happy soil! 
Once more we touch the paradise o’th’ earth, 
And hail the land we Jove! Of the wide world, 
The only privileg’d spot where freedom reigns, 
And truth, and good, and aj] that bere below 
Make life worth living for !— Queen of the seas ! 
With a full heart thus kiss we thy blest shores, (kneeling) 
Those shores, where poor humanity alone 
Finds refuge from th’ o’erwhelming tyranny 
That covers all the earth !-- Hail, Encianp, Hail! 
And may the man wha, after trials past, 
And perils scap’d, and hardships, and injustice, 
Like ours endur'd, meets fere his gen'rous welcome, 
And owns not that this seat of Neptune bears 
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The palm of honour from the vasty globe ; 

M,y he be cast back on the proud world’s scorn, 
Nor ever taste the worth of English hearts, 

Nor feel a drop of English blood to cotiree 
Throvgh his degen'rate veins !—O, such a kingdom 
Is worth a continent of slavish crowns, 

That hourly tremble on the wearer's brow, 

And, ata vile and upstart despot’s nod, 

Are worn, or cast at th’ feet— 

Friends, citizens, beloved countrymen ! 

Whose noble natures with abhorrence rise 
Against the wretch that, foil’d in glory’s field, 
Threats equally, by hellish calumnies, 

The spotless reputation and the life ; 

Give me your hands, your hearts, your very souls ; 
For, next to God and heaven, doth Cceur de Lion 
Hold ye to his bosom—Now pass we forward.— 


(Exeunt with loud acclamations ) 


ACT V.—Scene 4.—An apartment in the Court at Winchester. 


Enter King Richard 1st. Eleanor the Queen Mother, and Be- 
rengeria. 


K. Rich. 


K. Rich. 


Now, good my mother, do not move me thus ; 
But go tothy heart, and ask of it what lot, 
Or part in our affection such a brother, 
So all estranged, can hope for. 

Nay, my son! 

This is a question thou must put to thine. 
O Richard, bethink thee what I have endar’d 
For thy sole sake, and what thou owest me. 
When hadst thou sorrows I did rot assuage ? 
When hadst thou troubles that I lighten’d not ? 
When hadst thou foes I sought not to appease ? 
When hadst thou friends I cherish’d not as mince, 
And worshipped with my most holy tows, 
And ten times o’erpaid with my gratitude, 
And deem'd me yet their debtor ? 
By all my sufferings, son, on thy account ; 
By all the toils endur’d, the pangs this heart 
Has nightly felt for thee ; by hours, months, years, 
When | have counted the duil foot of time, 
And thought be mov'd not, to my mournful eye 
So heavily grievous did the moments roll.— 
Dear mother, I may noi hear thee—in ail else, 
Thou shalt command as amply as is meet 
Our duty; but herein, your pardon, Madam, 
We must obey our feelings, 
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Alas! Alas! 

Thou'st furnished me with a fresh argument 
OF dolefal weight !--Thou shal obey thy feelings. 
By thy de parted father’s memory, 
That best of fathers, Richard, wrong’d by thee, 
By thee, who rather ough{'st thine own dear life 
To have sacrifie’d to his still dearer peace. 
I do conjure thee, pass by the offence 
Qt a strange brother, as his piteous heart, 
Kvermore open to returning love, 
Fras'd the crimes of his own flesh and blood, 
John was thy father’s last, poor child of hope, 
On whom, amid the wreck of every blessing, 
He cast his eye for comfort—O cruel, cruel ! 
To see the iron pierce his very soul, 
And pour no balm into the bleeding wound, 
But leave it there to rankle ! My son, my son! 
Cast thine eye inward on thine own misdeeds, 
And then look on thy brother’s—O forgive him ! 
And let a father’s dreadfni malediction, 
All unrevoked to the last hour of life, 
Pass o'er thy contrite spirit |—So appeas'd, 
Hap’ly his vex’d shade may repent its wrath, 
And rest in holy quiet.— 

Ber. Nay, my Richard, 
You must not muse upon a deed like this. 
Which throws a gracious veil o’er past offence 
And knits affection’s cares up.—Pray you, my lord, 
Forgive this brother, (kneeling) He’s my brother too! 

K. Rich, Rise, Berengeria, rise! ‘tis God alone, 
Should claim the knee of innocence like thine. 
To such petitioners, and to such prayers, 
We can deny not aught—dear mother and good, 
Thou hast prevail’d.—We grant thy full request, 
‘Take, take my heart and mould it at thy will. 
[am an infant—a swath'd babe—asham’'d 
Of mine own tears—!et him come in— 

Srit Queen Eleanor, and immediately re-enters with Prince John.} 

Brother ! we little thought to have met thee thus. 
O thou hast cut my heart in very twain,! 
Look on this venerabie face, and see 
The tears thou’st drawn from these still weeping eyes, 
That cannot but grievingly behold such baseness 
Tu an ungracious child, 

John. Pardon me, -royal Sir! 
1 was beguil’d by a deceitful friend 
To think of thee for evil. 

K. Rich. Wretched evasion ! 
What wrong, what injury, ingrate, had I done thee, 
That thon should’st, at the beck of damned foes, 





John. 
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Scatter rebellion, and play the traitor 
Against a minion of thine own dear blood > 
Was it for this we loaded thee with honours, 
And left thee full endow'd? Was it for this 
We held thee to our bosom, and did think 
We had begirded our rich kingdom round 
Ev’n with a wall of fire?) Where's the excuse 
May plead emparlance for such practices ? 
Was France thy covert? Could France shelter thee, 
That subtle and pestiferous enemy, 
Whose dark saul, on the plains of Palestine, 
Trembled before. the piercing eye of EnNcLanp, 
And shrunk in its own baseness? That pale coward, 
Who dreaming but of danger, got him off 
And left his host to brave it ag they could, 
Caring but for himself? That piteous villain, 
‘Lrue never for a moment to the cause, 
He swore to aid to the last hour of life ? 
What cares this faithless France for thee or thine ? 
This serpent lurking under flowery beds 
And spitting thence its venom? This plague in darkness, 
Evermore blowing mildew from his lips 
On the wing of EncGLann’s GLory ? 
But go—thou hast thy wish—a mother’s tears, 
A fond wife’s meek and angel innocence, 
So tenderly have plead thy else lost cause, 
‘That my relenting bosom fears to chide, 
Or punish thy deserts—wake we not then 
Remembrance of offences past and gone. 
Life may, alas! too large a store of woes 
Have yet in reserve, to need the recollection 
Of those endur’d already ! Give me thine hand. 
) (They embrace.) 
Yea, and my whole heart with it, gracious brother ! 
And look not, I beseech thee, on the past, 
But as a dreary and unpleasant dream 
Which, waking, we dismiss—Receive my fealty. 
(kneeling.) 
Enough—we take thee at thy word, and mark— 
In token of fair reconciliation, 
Which never more may false feuds interrupt, 
We here revoke our deed of escheat, 
And freely reinstate thee in those honours 
That, by thy treasons, thou had'st forfeited ; 
Adding to these thy former proud possessions, 
Other fair provinces and towns, of which 
We, in this presence, constitute thee Lord. 
Cornwall and Dorset, Somerset and Derby, 
Henceforth own thee their Earl—Montague too, 
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Tikehill, and Wallingford, and Marlboro’, 
Balsover Castle and the Peveril Jands, 

With all those princely and most rich domains 
Fringed by forests that many a fair mead skirt, 
And rivers, dight with trafickers, that wind 
Their blue streams o’er the champaign country, 
Filling the land with all so vast abundance 
That it doth sing for joy, be thou the Lord of 
Thus seal we our forgiveness, brother John ; 
And would we could as easily forget 

Thy large offences, as thou wilt obliterate 

This act of mercy toward thee !—No more— 
We need, nor solemn declarations, 

Nor perfum'd incense. Let a better spirit 
Guide thy forthcoming deeds ; so shalt thou cancel 
All bonds ef gratitude. O Berengeria ! 

May thy consummate excellence sti}! rule, 
Aud still correct our views! Thy gentle voice 
Was in this act of mercy—I have forgiv’n him, 
And God forgive him too! 

Now go we to our second coronation 

With a light heart and good. 


ACT V.—Scens 7.—The Al:ley Church of Winchester. 


In an open part of which the King, Queen, €&c. and their attendants, 
with the Bishop of Winchester, are discovered in state, surrounded 
by the populace. 


Q. Dow. Bishop of Winchester! you have perform'd 
Your sainted task to th’ highest—Right well we thank you. 
The valiant Cour de Lion thus crown’'d afresh, 
With his accomplish’d consort, and loyal praises 
Lavish'd by England on her minions twain, 
While hands of beauty, with choicest flowers have strewn 
Their path of state—Now by God’s grace, good bishop, 
We trust this act of sanctity hath wiped out 
Alike the foul! blot of imprisonment, 
And of those sland'rous brawls that touch‘d his life, 
And once more bath return’d him the free sov'’reign 
Of a free and glorious land, whose loyalty 
Deserves no less a sceptre. 

Herein your highness 

But meets our settled thoughts. The dew of heaven 
Fall on the princely Coeur de Lion, all stains 
Cleansing from his imprisonment and wrongs, 
And time that speaks the eulogy of virtue, 
(Unceremonious time, who works with flattery 
Of no man’s views) shall, with his peerless consort's, 
Whose graces are perpetual, raise up his 
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Above the vile taunts of those envious foes, 

That but their own dishonours have proclaim'd, 

By this so blenched and uanatural act. 

But their worst malice is past, and the dark clouds 

That hid our sun of glory, exhal’d ina air, 

He once more in renewed majesty 

Shines forth, and glads all nature. 

Come, tel] we, Princes, to the listening world, 

In peals shail echo to the very heavens, 

Of Encranp’s high renown— (flourish of music) 
Thus hail we Palestine’s intrepid conqueror ; 

And may this joyous and most blessed day, 

That once more crowns him our beloved sovereign, 
Pass not remembrance without adoration, 

But aye for good be register’d in the hearts 

Of all his loving and right loyal subjects. 

God save the princely Coeur de Lion, and may he, 

The terror of his abject enemies, 

Live Jong and happy to defend our rights, 

And, on his PEOPLE’S HEARTS FIXING HIS THRONE, 
Bip THE LEAGU'’P NATIONS OF THE EARTH DEFIANCE ! 
Gop save THE GRACIOUS KiNG AnD QuEEN or ENGLAND! 


(Flourish of music, and reiterated shouts of God save the king from 


every quarter—the Bishop of Winchester then comes forward and 


makes his solemn address.) 


Bp. W. 


Hear me, great monarch, princes, nobles, all 
That holily have witness’d this solemnity ; 

For, with a holy and prophetic spirit 

Iam, methinks, by some strange power endued. 
If e’er should come, in the circling age of time, 
(As, mid the large womb of futurity, 

Such period may be possible) 2 day, 

Though many generations mov’d from us, 
When this same haughty and ambitious France, 
This crafty trouble of our present state, 

By violation of all sacred vows ; 

By dissolution of al! holy ties ; 

By murder of its lawful race of kings, 

And wild adoption of an ALIEN SCOURGE 

To lawless usurpation of their throne, 

Together with all base, bad hearts that second 

A strong and fortunate onset—shall command 
The destiny of nations, and ‘neath her feet, 

The crowns and sceptres of a broken world 
Shall all lie dimned and disfigured, 

And kingdoms roll in blood, while every foot 

On the dark mountain stumbles, and men’s hearts 
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Fail them for fear, and miserable beholding 

Of the forthcoming changes, that shall shake 
The stoutest in their everlasting holds ; 

Then— heat me Princes, nobles, prelates, people ! 
fiesr #')! for heaven hath seal'd the wondrous truth ! 
Then shailour Encrann in her micur arise 

The guardian of each lost dispirited realm, 

And, crested by her proud waves, shall become, 
Amid the general darkness of despair, 

Tue sTAY OF THE WHOLE EARTH !—For there shall reign 
In lineal descent ev’n from the blood, 

The self-same gen’rous blood, that warms the veins 
Of these so potent princes, a bounteous monarch, 
Who, in his modest keeping, shall hold the hearts 
Of all his loyal subjects, and secure, 

Shall fill his envied throne and laugh to scorn 
The vain threats of his wrathful adversaries. 
Yea—from the first of time, shall never king 

Be al} so lov’d and well nigh worshipped 

By his so satisfied people—no man shail feel, 
Under his mild and gentle government, 

The lightest touch of tyranny—his praise 

Shall go forth in the world, and by the side, 

Of France's galled and most guilty Cuuegr, 
Whose ruthless heart is wrapp'd in triple brass, 
Shew like an angel’s beams—aad when old time 
Shall send him, hoary and o’ergrown with years, 
And, O mysterious hand of heaven! bent down 
(For God is sometimes pleas’d to smite the good, 
Who tread with bitter steps this present world, 
To fix conviction of.a world to come) 

With seeming piteous sufferings to the realms 

Of everlasting glory; there shall arise 

From his lamented; whose large mind, 

And liberal spirit, ev’n in the tried season 

Of most unhappy and domestic feuds, 

Abnorrent to the empire’s policy 

And grating to its feelings, shall unite 

All voices in his favour, and shall spread 

The fame of England through this fair earth’s bounds. 
Shaking the treacherous Gaul upon his throne 

Of universal sway—then hail thee England! 

Hail thee, gen'rous soil! A realm so Kine'p, 

So Law’p, and graced by such a gallant propce, 
Relying on HEAVEN AND HEAVENLY UNITY, 
May’st, in thy large, heroic soldiership, 

The gauntlet throw to a WHOLE WORLD IN ARMS, 
And sinexy dare the contest ! 
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K. Rich. Right reverend prelate ! 
Your wond’rous prophecy doth cheer us on 
To a brave bearing. Herein may’st thou prove, 
As by suggestions of no common awe 
We fee] thou wilt, an holy oracle. 
And when, amid the slow and sol®mn flax 
Of ages, that admir'd reign arrive 
WwW hich thou hast darkly shadow’d, may our sons 
Remember it is theirs, as well to avenge 
Our aggravated wrongs from most accurst 
And ignominious FRANCE, as to protect, 
By their firm arin, the feeble of the earth. 
Now, boly bishop !—pardon the fond boast-— 
Seem we once more, as on the foughten fields 
Of sacred Palestine, the first of monarchs, 
O Encuanp! O my country! great in arms 
And terrible as great, w hose free-born sons, 
Quick as the ca! i of glory, and stern as fat e, 
Flame on their enemies like a burnir ig sta 


That withers where it fixes ; the soil Part hou, 


‘The genial soil for liberty to cleave to. 

Delights fal garden of the western main ! 
Where chastity and beauty, hand in hand, 
Weave their fair garlands for the valiant brow, 


And make the worth they afterwards adorn 





Listinguisbed sex ! the idols of our land, 

At whoce feet bends the high invincible spirit 
That prostrate lays onl worl 1; be stil our boasf, 
And still the only maichless conqguere 

Qur dauniless bosonis own ! Remains it now 
To seek our wily foe ; for ne’er be’t said 

The blood of Engianp ever paled was 

By any threat of Francz, who touching but 
Our consecrated shores, shall never more 

Ret 1 tot il the aory,? 


Come, noble countrymen, brave princes, peers, 


1 prel jates of our has ti once more to the skies 


mene ‘ 1 vel 7 > ty ? as ihe 
Rey rerberate we the unt < sal j JOS ‘ ‘4a ONF iS of NUstt.) 
+} , etne ° 
So CG lnly Pious 3 thi S hall iow ad rit { > pe tform d, 
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Now let us buckle on our arms of stee! 


AAG SPEAK TO FRANCE IN THUNDER 
FINIS. 
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The Battle of Vittoria. 


With all the effulgence of his longest ray, 

He rose to usher in Vittoria’s day. 

The Gallic Foe, yet smarting from defeat 

On Salsmanca’s plains, and in retreat 

Thro’ sad Iberia’s desolated land, 

That long withstood the gripe of his command, 
Draws up the chief of his remaining pow'rs, 
In strong. position near Vittoria’s tow’rs : 

In close pursuit, with triple arms allied, 
Comes Spain’s defender and Britannia’s pride ; 
With eagle eye the adverse force surveys, 

His own with all his wonted skill arrays. 









Muritto leads his Spaniards to the fight, 
To drive th’ invaders from La Puebla’s height ; 
Now with success the bold attempt is crown’d, 
For see! the foe has lost his vantage ground. 

In vain he struggles to retrieve his post, 

In vain adds troops to troops, and host to host : 
With fresh battalions gallant Rowxanp flies, 

And to his friends his timely aid supplies ; 

While well compacted the confederates stood, 
’Mid clouds of smoke and rivulets of blood, 

Lo! Britons, Spaniards, Lusitanians, vie 

In feats of arms and gen’: ous rivalry ; 

As on the oak when the rude tempest vents 

The furious rage and clash of elements, 

He stands unmov’d ; or as the stubborn rock, 
Resists the storm’s infuriated shock, 

And on some tow’ring promontory braves 

The vain assaults of congregated waves, 

E’en so th’ allies maintain their well-earn’d post, 
And dare the efforts of the Gallic host.— 

New triumphs Mars in bloody pride, for here 
Sharp is the contest, and the fight severe : 

The Iberian chief, Muritco, scorns to yield ; 
Tho’ wounded, still he bravely keeps the tield.— 
But pause, my muse, and weep o’er honour'’s bed, 
Where crown'd with laurels brave Capocan bled, 
There, where he lies enshrin’d with noble dust, 
Fame gives her hero an immortal bust ; 

Nor was his bright career of glory run, 

‘Till just when struggling freedom’s work was done ; 
For now the victors shout, the vanquish’d fly, 

The triple ensigns waving to the sky, 

Th’ approaching triumph of Iberia hail ; 

Now Row .rawnp’'s columns, in Zadora’s vale, 

Press on the foe, who, harassed by defeat, 
And stung with anguish, meditates retreat : 

















And thus belying a}! their threats and vaunts, 
The bloodhounds fain woa!d seek their native haunts ; 
But by a skilful and a bold advance, 

Granam precludes their rapid flight to France ; 
Anson and Oswaco lend their ready aid, 

And now comes forward Roginson’s brigade ; 
Spite of the galling fire, battalions strong, 

Move with undaunted ste idiness along. 

The baffled Gauls perceive no hope is left, 

Of treasure, guns, and each resource bereft, 
Where shall they fly? For now the thickest fight 
Passes their flank and intercepts their flight : 
Nought can the conqu'ror’s bold career withstand, 
War's brightest trophies crown the victor band : 
And see where flies with horror and disgrace, 
The pseudo-monarch of Naporeon’s race ; 
Mark how he speeds with wild despondent air, 
Aghast with fear, and madden'd with despair. 
While from his head, of pillag’d honours shorn, 
The robber’s Spanish diadem is torn. 

Be ever such each fell usurper’s fate, 

To feel the vengeance of an injurd siate. 

The day is won ; the foe, with shame and dread, 
In Pampeluna hides his skulking head : 

Soon shall we find that glorious day to be 

The epoch of Hispania’s liberty. 

So shall Iberians e’er from son so son, 

Transmit th’ immortal name of WELLINGTON ; 
With songs of triumph gratefully record, 

The great achicvernents of the British lord; 

And Spaniards yet aaborn shall bless the chief, 
Who brought Britannia’s kind and prompt relief, 


Now while the sword Germania’s patriots sheath, 
And for a-while the hardy Russians breath, 

To peace, if pow or ever be inclin’d, 

The rude and mad disturber of mankind, 

England will prove, amid triamphant joy, 

She fights to save, but never to destroy ;— 

For Europe's barier’d rights she drew the sword, 
Aud fain would sheath it, were those rights restor'd : 
Aud while the general cause she thus detends, 

Makes war subservient (o pacific ends. 

E’en thus the wars of early Rome and Greece, 

Were but the prelade to a glorious peace. 

Bui shouid Naroceon play the juggier’s part, 

1° entrap the northern powers by wiles of ait, 
Vistoria’s day shall sound the tocsin forth, 

To rouse re-active spirit in the North; 
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The Baitle of Vittoria. 


Britain will still be foremost in the van, 
To vindicate the charter'd rights of man. 
Mount Street, July 5th, 1813. 
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THE BATTLE OF VITTORIA. 
BY WILLIAM THOMAS FITZGERALD, Esa. 


Strike, British Bards, the patriot lyre ! 
In notes sublime, and lines of fire, 

To WeLuINGTOoN’s renown! 
Bring all the laurels that he wore, 
In twenty battles won before, 

To form the Vicror's crown! 
When Wisdom had matur’d his plan, 
He gave the word—the march began, 

An animating sight ! 

The Foe retired—then firmly stood, 
Resolv'd beyond the Egro’s flood, 

To try the dreadful fight. 
Vittoria witness’d, near her wall, 
The Exrron’s conflict with the Gaut, 

fhe Tyrant of her plain! 
While Justice holds theawful scale, 
WectesLey and Encianp must prevail, 

‘Lo right the cause of Spain ! 
Great was the carnage of that hour 
"LT wixt Brivisa strength and Gatric power— 
There many a Spanrarp nobly bied ; 
And mingled with the vahant dead, 

Brave Portucuesr were found ! 
Near Purera’s heights disputed well, 
CapoGan* with his Warriors fe.1, 

On memoratle ground ! 

The gallaut Curerrain ere he died, 
Thus to his men, with ardour cried, 

«Oh ! bear me up the hill, I pray, 

** That I may share th's glorious day 

‘** Ere l resign my breath !” 

They bore him to the thickest fire, 
Where he beheld the Fox retire— 
Then met a soldier's death ! 
The Corsican has seen his day ; 
His squadrons fly in wild dismay, 

[His best battalions yield ! 

His plunder Jost—the Britisa won 
His whole artillery—every gun— 
Are trophies of the field ! 


* This isa we'll attested fact to the honour of the braye Cadogan. 
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For all who, to their country dear, 
The debt of honour paid, 
The Britisu Iss shall shed the tear, 
And glory guard their shade ! 
But on their graves no Cypress shall be seen— 
For living Laurets of eternal green, 
Shall wave perennial to the breath of Heaven, 
Where Victory Twice to EnciisH Arms was given! 
The n1GH PpLUM’D Epwaxp, mighty in renown ! 
Near Esro fought to guard the Spanitsu Crown: * 
There Wetvescey triumphs, Rival of his Fame, 
The Causz superior, but the spot the same ! 


THE FIGHT OF VITTORIA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
*€ THE BATTLES OF THE DANUBE AND BARROSA. 






Tue vale of night on every side 
Had dropt, and o’er the Ebro’s tide, 
Now rolling in majestic pride, 

The shades of darkness fell— 
Nought of the flying foe was seen, 
Whose polish’d arms and banners sheen, 
Had lately grac’d each mountain-green, 

And every wood and dell ;— 

Yet, though unseen, the busy band, 
The scourge of Spain’s romantic land, 
Fall oft was heard, as zephyr fann’d 

The undulating air ;— 

And oft the bugle’s distant clang, 
Along the rugged mountains sprang, 
‘Till proud Zadora’s valley rang, 

And told the foe was there : 

But little now avail’d their speed, 
Now driven to their utmost need, 
Submit they must, or nobly bleed, 

To check the danger near-— 

For pressing on the Britons came, 
(Despoil>rs still of Gallic fame, ) 
And arm’‘d in thunder and in flame, 
Assail’d their harass’d rear. 





* On the same ground where Marquis Wellington triumphed, 
Fdward, the Black Prince, gained a great victory in 1367, which 
secured the Crown of Castile to its rightful monarch, Don Pedro, 
commonly called Peter the Cruel. 

Appmnpix, Antisyac. Rev. Vol, 44. 3B 
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But France, e’en in her wretched plight, 

Maintain’d her national delight, 

And sung, amidst the glooms of night, 
Her native roundelay— 

Still fondly hop'd to check the force, 

That follow’d her disastrous course, 

And with her overwhelming horse, 
‘Their confidence allay : 

Night still roll'd on in thicker shades, 

And total darkness now invades 
The vast horizon’s bound— 

Yet, as the sluggish zephyr stinr’d, 

The rumbling waggons oft were heard— 
And oft the trumpet’s sound, 

That, broke amidst the flying rear, 

By sudden pauses smote the ear: 

But Britainstill pursued her aim, 

Close following up the fleeting band, 

And rushing forth in smoke and flame, 

Laid hundreds in the sand : 

No respite gave she to the foe, 
Till every sound was fled, 

And darkness veil’d each dell below, 

And every mountain-head. 


I need not say the British breast, 
When with some darling scheme possess d, 
Enjoys in slumber’s arms no rest, 
No solace or repose, 
Nor how much care he must sustain, 
The Friend of Portugal and Spain, 
W hose efforts never prov’d in vain, 
Against their deadly foes— 
How much he must have felt that night, 
When, pond’ring on the morrow’s fight, 
Beneath the morning’s early light ; 
He sketch’d the vast design ;— 
And with his wonted sapience told, 
What heights to shun, and what to hold, 
And where the centre ranks unfold, 
And where compress the line. 


Methinks I view that soul of fire, 

That eye which mighty deeds inspire, 

Burning with valour’s noblest ire, 
Along the valley stray, 

Catch at a glance—one single glance, 

All the united strength of France, 

For that portentous day ; 
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Now here, now there, with light’ning speed, 
Active as grows the pressing need, 
It darts—and still serene 
In conscious dignity it shines, 
Sees where the foe his power combines, 
Views all the changes of the lines, 
Commanding all the scene : 
And every Chief, intent, around 
Observes where Fate has mark’d the ground, 
’Till by one gen’ral impulse sway’d, 
With darkling eye and naked blade, 
Obedient to his charge they fly, 
Resolv'd on death or victory ! 


Awakening from her eastern sphere, 
Aurora bless’d the coming fight, 
All nature felt her influence near, 
All watch’d her heav'n-illum’d career, 
And hail’d her rosy light ; 
Far as the keenest eye might gaze, 
Creation wore a general blaze, 
Propitious to the sight,— 
Beyond the Poet’s verse to tell, 
Beyond the Painter's skill to yield, 
Each woodland height, each humble dell, 
And many a blooming field, 
On which the bard might fondly dwell, 
At which the artist’s soul might swell, 
In grandeur stood reveal’d ! 
Wood, meadow, copse, and convent spire, 
Each stately hall and lowly shed, 
All, ail partook the heavenly fire, 
And gladness mark’d each mountain-head ! 
All seem’d to bless the coming hour, 
And hail it from afar, 
When Lusitanra’s martial power, 
Shall drive its overwhelming show’r 
Of slaughter thro’ the war! — 


Proud look’dthe morn ! a lovelier day 
Ne’er smil’d upon a nobler scene, 
Britannia led the vast array, 
Beneath her red-cross fluttering gay, 
And pennons richly sheen : 
Onward the mighty cohorts bend, 
Their arms and hearts together blend, 
Their wills but to one object tend, 
Their souls one common cause inspires ;— 
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’T was not the mean, unworthy prize 
Of rapine that inflamed their eyes, 
"I'was their's to stop the nation’s cries, 
And gain what suff’ring man desires :-— 
Thus prompted, arm’d, and well array'd, 
They grac’d the British rear, 
Long was the martial cavalcade, 
And oft the glorious sun displayed, 
Full many a bayonet and blade, 
And many a flag and spear ; 
And often from the woodland shade, 
The bugle’s thrilling notes invade 
The keen enraptur’d ear. 



















Onward they went ; and every heart 
Was panting to be free ; 
All long’d to make their tyrants smart, 
And proffer’d with their lives to part, 
To reap the victory : 
With cymbal clang and martial fife, 
Companions of the soldier’s life, 
To meet the battle’s utmost strife, 
In firm heroic tread, 
Across the level green they veer, 
Beneath the sun-beams bright and clear, 
And down the valley spread— 
While loudly on the charmed ear, 
The drums their music roll, 
Chasing the very shape of fear, 
From every soldier’s soul. 
It were a vain delusive hope, 
To think the Muse’s utmost scope 
Cou'd paint the brilliant scene. 
In various hues the troops were dight, 
Blue, yellow, green, and red and white, 
Alternate met the wand’ring sight, 
And Scorttia’s tartan sheen ;— 
While, ever and anon, the eye 
Th’ artillery’s flying troops could spy, 
Across the dusty green, 
That quickly shall their vengeance ply, 
From many a wood unseen ; 
Hur! thro’ the fight their horrid fires, 
Till line succeeding line retires, 
And France be fore’d to yield, 
Leaving the dying and the slain, 
The scourge of Portugal and Spain, 
Extended o'@ the field. 
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Throbb’d every soldier's heart with glee, 
Burnt every man to meet the foe, 
Whose active lines the eye might see 
Stretching along the vale below : 
Proud Lusitania’s swarthy power 
Long'd for the dread eventful hour, 
To mingle in the strife ; 
When charging on the adverse band, 
With pennons rais’d, and sword in hand, 
Britannia rocks the conscious land, 
For freedom and for life,— 
When trumpet shout and clashing steel] 
The din of modern battle peal, 
With coming slaughter rife ; 
To bar the soldier’s soul from fear, 
To check the warm and manly tear 
That flows for thera he holds most dear, 
His children and his wife.— 

When sulphrey clouds the troops conceal, 
And o’er the plain th’ artillery deal 
Their swift destroying death; 

And expectation looks in vain 
For succour o’er the misty plain 
And flies, and pants for breath,— 



























While doubt and fear, and hope excite 
Alternate misery and delight, 
And set the soul on fire,— 
When shadows of the past return, 
That prompt the coldest heart to yearn, 
And all the kindling passions burn, 
Tho’ thousands round expire, 
For whom their distant friends shall mourn, 
For whom their lovers pine in vain, 
Whose fate the ear shall dread to learn, 
Though seal’d on glory’s honour’d plain. 















All marshall’d—forth the warriors trode, 
The red-cross o’er their bayonets glow’'d, 
And thro’ the air the pennons rode, 
Beneath the heavenly light ; 
Band after band in close array, 
Wound o’er the hills their awful way, 
In varied beauty dight ; 
And thro’ their arms the sun-beams piay, 
A scene the eye might long survey 
With rapture and delight : 
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Loud roll’d the drums, the cymbals’ cheer 

Now iaintiy died upon the ear, 

And seem'd to tell the hour was near 
Of havoc and dismay. 

When, bravely led, Iberia’s line 

Must mingle in the fray, 

And Lusitania’s sons combine 

To check the venturous Gaul's design, 
And share the glorious day ;— 

When charging on the adverse ranks, 

That lie beside Zadora’s banks, 

The British bands in all their pride, 

Shall seize the flags with slaughter dyed, 
And lust and rapine crown’d,— 

While from Puebla’s lofty side, 

The artillery send their prowess wide, 
And spread destruction round. 





Still busied was the distant foe 

To lay the hopes of Britain low, 
Of Portugal and Spain : 

The heart was in its loveliest glow, 

And burnt to give th’ avenging blow, 

To see the blood of Gallia flow, 
From thousands of her slain ; 

It long’d to crush those-banners dread, 

That wav'd exulting o’er the dead, 
When Saragossa fell, 

Those lofty emblems that display 

The traits of murder and dismay, 

The deeds of many a bloody day, 
The muse may never tell, 

Such as would make the heart to grieve, 

The warrior’s ardent soul to heave, 
And every vein to swell ;— 

For still those banners, flaming high, 

Threw their broad foldings to the sky, 

And spread to every soldier's eye, 
Full many 2 crimson stain, 

Suck’d from the corses of the brave, 

Who fonght, and bravely died te save 
The liberties of Spain ! 


O Wetresuey ! could my venturous lyre 
Display to thee the joy—thie fire 

That thro’ the nations glow, 
A thousand years of toil were light, 
To one who shares the guerdon bright, 
Their millions tongues bestow ; 
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Far to the North thy fame expands, 
And Russia’s proud exulting bands, 
Thy splendid feats shall know— 
Smile on their Moscow’s ruin’d seat, 
And from its crumbling temples greet 
The vision of the Gauls’ defeat, 
And speedy overthrow. 
Here, gallant soul ! thy deathless name, 
Emblazon’d on the rolls of Fame, 
The musing eye delights, 
While on the moving breeze we hear 
The story of: thy late career, 
On Puebla’s rosy heights, 
‘Till every head with joy sincere, 
Already deems the period near, 
When France herself shall know, 
That vengeance which the heart holds dear, 
From one she made her foe. 





























Now had the morning widely shed 
Her rays on every mountain-head, 
And to the neighb’ring scenery lent, 
The smile of hope and gay content,— 
The hills, the woods, the sylvan ways, 
For miles enjoy’d the heavenly blaze, 
Each high and warded post. 
The busy camp where Spain unfurl’d 
Her banner to the shouting world, 
Amidst her patriot host, 
Down to the meadows soft and green, 
(A rich and multifarious scene) 
That skirt Zadora’s coast : 
While many an olive grove between, 
‘The rosy beams of morn were seen, 
Ana o’er the distant lands 
A}l nature look'd refresh’d, and wore 
A grandeur seldom known before, 


To Britain’s hardy bands. 
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Slow on the breeze the convent chime 
Announce’d the sluggard march of Time, 
And Echo, from the distant bow’r, 
Had mock’d the eighth aspiring hour— 
Ajl nature seem’d to hold a pause, 
Save where the bugies sprang, 

Or, glowing in the sacred cause 
Of freedom, and her hallow’d laws, 

The Spanish trumpets rang : 
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Anon was heard along the wood, 
And near Zadora’s rivulet flood, 

The trampling of the borse, 

While here and there of warlike mien, 
The busy bands of France were seen, 
To veer along the distant green, 

Their calm and steady course ; 
While, shelt’ring Puebla’s heights between, 
Unheard, and by their foes unseen, 

Repos'd her veteran force ; 

But, tho’ unseen, the adverse pow’r 
Was brooding many a vast design, 
To foil, e’en at the onset hour, 

The Lusitanian line ;— 

They mark’d the ground where Britain spread 

Her standard to the gale. 

And where the proud Castilians led, 
Of dauntles heart, and manly tread, 

Their march above the vale ; 

And brilliant was the course they held, 
As ever wairior’s eye beheld— 

Their banners stream'd with goid, 
Their dauntless air, and savage mien, 
Gave grandeur to the martial scene, 

And high achievements told, 

Such as detraction shall not screen, 

Nor honest praise withhold. 

Now shook the splendid vault of beav’n, 
Asif the central skies were riven, 
Along the void the trumpets’ clang, 

In wild tumultuous echoes rang, 

The drums their awful music roll’d, 

And long the knell of battle told, 
Bright wav’d the pennons thro’ the air, 
Beneath the sun’s triumphant glare, 

As o’er the plain the martial crowd 
Advanc’d—their ensigns waving proud 

To every breeze that blew ; 

In all their awful splendour dress’d, 
Swift o’er the hills the legions press'd, 
And to the stations flew ; 
And, ever and anon, the light 
Burst o’er their flaming jav’lins bright, 
Their banners and tumultuous plumes, 
That glitter’d through the woodland glooms, 

That skirt the distant plains ; sat 
While o’er the circumambient scene, 
Broad streaming floods of light were seen, 

The eye cou’d scarce sustain, 
Seeming the verdant hills between, 

To rise and fall again. 
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Along the vale the trumpets’ swell, 
In loud convulsive echoes tell, 
The awful hour was near, 
When nature fills the stoutest heart, 
With feelings I may ne’er impart, 
Of mingled hope and fear : 
Then, Erin! mounted high the zeal 
Of thy immortal son, — 
Naked was every Briton's steel, 
And Spain already seem’‘d to feel, 
As if the day were won: 
But England form’d no idle schemes— 
Indulg’d no visionary dreams, 
For well the foe she knew ; 
Her Chief beheld the coming tide, 
And casting every doubt aside, 
Along the lines in conscious pride, 
His rapid charger flew : 
He saw, he felt the instant need, 
Nor dreaming France wou!d soon recede, 
Swift as the lightning’s winged speed, 
He pass’d the columns by ; 
Resoly’d, shou’d in the fight he bleed, 
In glory’s arms to die : 
Headlong amidst the ranks he sprung, 
Short were the charges of his tongue, 
For now the Gallic trumpets flung 
Their death-notes to the sky, 
Whilst o’er the vales the shadows hung 
Of France's destiny. 


Exulting Britain smil'd with joy, 
And jook'd like one inspir'd,— 
No dubious thoughts her soul employ 
Iberia’s hopes no fears destroy, 
But ‘resber force acquit’d : 
With dreams of future conquest warm, 
Calm and serene she view'd the storm, 
Beheld the Gallic squadrons form, 
Their banners blazing high,— 
And as she spurr’d her charger o’er 
The hills, unclotted with the gore 
Of her oppress'd ally, 
She, Britain, all estranged to doubt, 
Heard voice on voice, in mingled shout, 
Cry—** Onward ! to the mortal rout, 
‘ Or Freedom yet must die ! 





«* They come, they come, with all their powers, 


«* Advance! or quickly fly ! 
‘¢ They come, the fiery tempest lowers, 
** Rush, Erin! o’er the plain,— 
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“ For see, from yonder ambush'd towers, 
“* They spread their devastating showers, 
*¢ And Lusia bleeds in vain : 
“ Charge, charge them home ! the day is ours, 
« Drive, drive them thro’ yon olive bowers, 
“ Or yield the rights of Spain !” 


He heard and feit the gen’ral zeal, 
He bade the lines their gg 
The charging trumpets loudly peal, 
Their summons thro’ the skies, 
And grasping his victorious steel, 
To every point he flies,— 
Tells where the Cuirassiers will deal 
Their vengeance, and their forte conceal, 
And where their arts disguise. 
Strengthens the lines where rhost they need, 
Where Gallia’s arms may best succeed, 
Their fury most display. 
This done, to every Chief his eye 
Spoke more than tonguecou'd then supply, 
And now the trampets shook the sky, 
Prophetic of the fray ; 
And, as he pass’d, the Spaniards cry, 
“© On, onward! or we quickly die, 
‘¢ Beneath the cloud of infamy, 
“« The scandal of the day !” 


Now all was fixt, and every breast 
Seem’d with the liveliest hopes possess’d, 
Each aspect wore the calm that told, 
It gloried in the scene, 
Where, clos’d in death, the young and old, 
The weak, the timid, and the bold, 
To Fame’s bewitching flatt’ries cold, 
Shall crowd the battle-green. 
Thus while they paus’d in order good, 
Forsaking now Zadora’s flood, 
The flying myriads came, 
Facing the point where Britain stood, 
Observant of their aim: 
Reneath the san, as on he roll’d, 
Their hovering eagles, wing’d with gold, 
The dread approach of battle told, 
From many a rosy hill ; 
And Britain from the vast array 
Had now recoil’d, but that the day, 
Call’d all her prowess into play, 
And bade her sons fulfil 
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The promise she had tismly sworn, 
Wheu ‘ron the brow of Spain was torn 
The laurel, she so loug had worn, 
Sole mistress of her wil, 
Ere vet the deselating cloud 
Of vengeance swept her temples proud, 
Darkening with its barbarian crowd, 
Each height and lowland rill. 


Quarter’d along Puebla’s side, 
All glittering in their sumptuous pride, 
And near 7«ora’s silver tide, 
The light Lzttalions shone ; 
And many a smart and quick design, 
Gave to the long and brilliant line, 
A grandeur rarely known : 
Floating amidst the sultry air, 
Their peuuons rode in many a pair, 
White, ye'low, red, and blue ; 

The ra:nbow’s varied tints were there, 
Which, ere the parting eve, shall wear 
But one distinguish’d hue! 
On either side the cymbal clang, 

The trumpet’s hollow yell, 

Along the mountain summits rang, 

And down the valley fell : 

In square, and column, closely press'd, 
Stealing above the mountain’s crest, 
With fancied honours all possess’d, 

The daring Gauls appear ; 

While troop on troop, superbly dress’d, 

Were following in the rear, . 
Whose myriad swords, like ocean-spray, 
Glitter’d beneath the solar ray, 

Their waving plumes between ; 
While here and there, the streamers gay, 
Dancing beneath the orb of day, 

The strength of Gallia’s host display, 

For this eventful scene. 


Needs it to tell what passions rul'd, 
His manly genius, deeply school'd 
In her nefarious ways, 
Who led the bold heroic train 
Of Britain, Portugal, and Spain, 
seneath the morning rays ? 
Who saw with instantaneous glance, 
The dark and ambush‘d schemes of Prarie, 
Beheld ber wary bands advance, 
To flank the mingled host ; 
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Who felt his genius mounting high’r, 

As nearer seem’d the Gallic fire, 

As nearer to his eagle view, 

Their proud exulting banners flew, 
Along Zadora’s coast ? 

Who, as the danger darker roll'd 

From their tremendous line of gold, 

Look’d forward, confident and bold, 
On Gallia’s savage crew ; 

Till, roused to its sablimer height, 

He sketch’d the fierce gigantic fight, 

And headlong down the valley’s right, 
His flying legions threw ? 


It were in vain to paint the zeal 
Which now his every pulse inspires, 
Which every Briton’s heart can feel, 
And every conscious tongue reveal, 
Alive to great desires : 
But as the dreadful numbers claim 
Superior skill, the Hero’s flame 
For glory doubly burn’d, 
And sweeping down the left were seen, 
Of daring eye and heart serene, 
Whom France on that devoted green, 
Already thought were turn’d— 
Those, whom their Leader’s watchful eye 
Had summon’d to the field, to try 
Their prowess with the foe, 
Who still where’er their banners play, 
Are Gaul's remorseless foes for aye, 
Her victor in unequal fray, 
Her terror and her woe— 
E’en where her doubling tribes display 
The feats of many a bloody day, 
And Freedom's overthrow. 
(To be concluded in our next number.) 


———— 
Lines in Commemoration of the Victory of Vittoria. 


Illustrious Hero! to thy deeds we pay 
The heart-felt tribute of a grateful Jay, 
T’ exalt the matchless honours of thy name, 
And give what glory, and thyself shall claim. 


O hope of Britain ! and the nation’s pride, 
Fame on thy crest, and conquest by thy side, 
How must thou flourish in thy fair renown, 
And reap the laurels which thy hand hath sowa ; 
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How sweet thy pleasures, and without alloy, 
To view the transports of Hispania’s joy, 

To see the honours circling round thy shield, 
And all the glories of Vittoria’s field, 

To mark the triumphs of the warrior’s cause, 
And hear the raptures of the world’s applause ; 
How fond the praises which they grant to thee, 
Thou art victorious, and Iberia free ; 

The chain of thraldom is dissolv'd, and gone, 
And freedom triumphs on her golden throne. 


Ijlustricus Victor! how must glory smile 
To see this guardian of her favour’d isle, 
Advance to honours thro’ the fields of fame, 
And raise the grandeur of the British name ; 
To view thee conq’ring, and the foe dismay‘d, 
Thy heart undaunted, and thy sword display'd, 
Inciting thousands to resemble thee, 

And by their triumphs set a nation free. 


"Twas thou, who ranged on India’s sultry plain, 
The martial heroes who compos’d thy train, 
"Twas thou, who led to Assaye’s famous scite, 
Thy gallant warriors to th’ adven’trous fight ; 
Constrain'd thy foes in terror to retreat, 
Record thy valour, and their own defeat ; 
*Twas thou, who fought on fair Vimiera’s plain, 
And vict’ry followed in her WetiLesxey’s train , 
"T'was thou, who conquer’d on Roleia’s field, 
Compell'd the prowess of thy foes to yield ; 
‘Twas thou, who led, at Talavera, on 
Thy faithful soldiers to the contest won. 
Where Gallia’s haughty host confest in shame, 
Th’ exalted honours of our Chieftain’s name ; 
Greater thy glory, and increas’d their dread, 
Where Salamanca rears her lofty head, 
Admiring Britons saw thy courage blaze, 
And mark’d the splendour of thy glory’s rays : 
More proud the conquests which then deck’d thy fame. 
And spread the terror of a WEeLLEsLeEy’s name ; 
Mote sweet the laurels which adorn’d thy head, 
More bright the lustre which thy valour shed ; 
Yet all the splendour which has crown'd thee, great 
And added grandeir to thy high estate, 
Must sink, outrivall’d and surpass'd, away, 
Eclips'd like stars before the beam of day, 
Like morning twilight, by the mid-day sun, 
The greater triumph of Vittoria won— 
Exuiting Britons all thy worth confess, 
Thy deeds exalted, and thy praise express, 
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Thy fame acknowledge, and their joy avow, 

And weave the chaplet for their hero’s brow. 
How sweet the office for ourselves to tell, 

Who won s0 nobly, and who fought so well! 

To view the trembling Gaul compel!'d to yield ! 

Triumphant trophies of Vittoria’s field. 

’*T will raise thy glory on the beams of light, 

Thy martial glory—to meridian height, 

Enrich thy valour, and uphold thy fame, 

Exalt thy honour, and adorn thy name ; 

‘Twill shine conspicuous on th’ historic page, 

And tell thy brightness to a future age ; - 

"Twill claim the plaudits of a gen’rous race, 

Who with fond wonder all thy deeds shall trace, 

While grateful Britain stamps her firm decree, 

That all act nobly—who shail act like thee. 


Victorious warrior, crown’d with fame, advance, 
And gather laurels on the plains of France, 
Erect thy standard to the nations’s view, 
And all thy conquests to their sight renew, 
While thy brave legions, and thyself, repay 
The guilty errors of a despot's sway ; 
And spread their glory and renown afar, 
Tn the fair field of honeurable war: 
And so shall vengeance on the rebel land, 
Be firmly wielded by the patriot band. 


Ob! Gallia! fallen from thy proud estate, 
How must thou tremble at Wich frowns of fate, 
How must thou shudder with a wild dismay, 
And sink unhappy to a swift decay. 
Oh ! with what horror, and what shame we trace, 
Thy murd’rous treatment of thy royal race ; 
Vhy hands rebellious steep d in kingly blood, 

And faction raging 'gainst the great end good : 

Ah! whence this blind: ness, and this height of crime, 
Which sway'd unceasing in defection’s time ? 
Ah! whence this madness which impell'd thee on, 
To raise a traitor to thy royal throne ? 
A wretch who, nourish’d by ambition’s hand, 
Has prov’d the tyrant of a servile land, 
Has burst asunder ev’ry honour'd tie, 
And led forth thousands in the field to die, 
Has scorn’d the feelings of an injur'd race, 
And caus’d their ruin and his own disgrace, 
Who to each species of true fame unknown, 
Stains the pure lustre of the Bourzown’s throne 
And lost to honour, and the sense of shame, 
Upbraids thy weakness, which forbears to blame 
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Unhappy country ! view thy lost renown, 
And fondly ponder on thy glory flown ; 
Oh! give the sorrowing tribute of a sigh, 

For honours vanish’d, and for fame gone by ; 

Canst thou resist the low’ring, threat’ning storm, 

Can patriot feelings yet thy bosom warm ? 

Say, canst thou drive the conq’ring hero hence, 

And rest unpunish’d for thy great offence ? 

No—and if yet one spark of honour burn, 

If fond affection to thy King return, 

Wake from thy sleep, and break the galling chain, 

And show that faith and loyalty remain. 

Behold! (and rouse thee from thy deadly trance,) 

The British banner in the fields of France, 

Receive the conq’ror with unfeign'd delight, 

And rise exulting from rebellion’s night: 

Disdain the tyrant’s mandates to obey, 

And cast the shackles of his rule away ; 

His schemes defeated, and himself undone, 

Assert the honour of thy priacely throne, 

Let the foul phantom slink appall'd away, 

Before the brightness of a legal sway ; 

But if resisting thou prolong’st thy woes, 

And yield with tameness to domestic foes, 

Th’ illustrious WeccesLey, dauntless, brave, and great, 
Shall wound the remnant of a faithless state, 

And scatter terror and dismay around, 

Till all victorious, and with honour crown'd, 
Applauding millions hail Vittoria’s day, 

And faction slumber in her last decay, ANNA. 


An Address, intended to have leen spoken at the Vauxhall Fete, 
in honour of the Victory of Vittoria, affectionately inscribed to the 
Allied Army. By Samuel Blake, Frome. 


Lives there a being yet so dead to shame, 
A wretch so careless of his couniry’s fame, 
As basely stoop to be a tyrant's slave, 
Hug his vile chains and shun the patriot’s grave ? 
Oh! may he live ‘‘ a man forbid,” disgraced, 
And curse the coward fate his fears embraced ; 
A wretched loath’d existence be his doom, 
Or sink detested to an early tomb. 

"Twas when mais curse, this alien chief of chance 
Awaken'd freedom, and enfettered France ; 
That like night meteors, Spain’s usurpers shone 
“Till Spain's deliverer, matchless WeLLincrown, 
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Sun like, burst forth array’d in dazzling light, 
While Spain’s usurpers sought inglorious flight ; 
Discord and chains, and rapine, and the sword, 
Dismay’d depart, and liberty’s restor’d. 


Heard ye those shouts! ’tis victory’s pealing cheers, 
Vittoria’s gain’d! the morn of hope appears. 
Immortal WELLINGTON success insures ; 

Aid him, proud Spain ! be his example yours. 
Banish these robbers to their haunts once more, 
And Europe’s freedom with your own restore ; 
Firm to the banners of your country cling, 
Rescue your Ferpinanp, your prison’d king ! 
Save, save your country: from eternal chains, 
Revenge her plunder’d, desolated plains, 
Britain still aids you, Salamanca’s band 

Lead the dread van, and all your aid demand, 
But Spain advances, see her patriot sons, 

With ardour rushing as the combat burns. 
Conquest sits proudly on each daring eye, 

And heroes crowd where’er her banners fly. 
The shout of battle warms their glowing souls, 
Nerves ev'ry arm, and ev'ry fear controuls : 
Fame swells the echo! Liberty’s the word ! 
And freedom’s voice in ev’ry cot is heard. 

New victories lead the conq’ring armies on, 
And babes lisp war—revenge, and WELLINGTON. 


Methinks the genius of mankind appears, 
And high the standard of defiance rears, 
While back'd by millions England's chief unfurls 
His conq’ring banners, and before him hurls 
Iberia’s vengeance, death portending lance, 
On heav’n accursed, defeat devoted France. 
In vain the minions of the despot threat, 
And coward slaves their country’s wrongs forget ; 
Enough remain determin’d to be free, 
Or die the martyrdom of liberty. 
Enough has WeLLincTon’s great mind perform’d, 
Enough has victory the Spaniard warm’d ; 
To rescue human nature from the stain 
That tyrants Heav’n abhorr’d have power to reign ; 
That base oppression, treachery, and fraud, 
Can hold in bondage ail that’s great and good. 
No! some bold patriot’s arm may yet regain 
Mankina’s lost freedom back to man again : 
This fiend of devastation’s lingering doom, 
May yet be seal'd, and in his blood-stain’d tomb, 
Disorder, treason, and oppression lie, 
While Freedom rises never more to die. 
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Indigo, 337 

England, Disgraceful 
reprobated, 245 

Fstab!ished. Church, Remarks on the 
many imminent dangers, by which 
it is at prsent surrounded,’<6. 

Eustaphieve, Mr., His Tract on the 
Resources of Rusia in the event of 
a war with France, 559 to 592 

Faculty Vaults, Question respecting 
the legality of fees for Interment 
in, 196. 

Foote, Mr., His Life of Arthur Mur 
phy considered, 2i15—His cri ies 

account of Woodward and Sits: 


330—+1} 


practice in, 
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Elliot, two celebrated performers, 
294. 2°05—-Remarks on the merits 
of the work, 238. 

France, Remarks on the appearance 
of areturning Sense of Religion in, 
175—Wretched system of Farmmg 
and of getting im the crops ticre, 
described, 176, 177—‘Vant of De- 
cency there remarked on, @47— 
Singular Custom i the Southern 
Provinces of, 248—Hatred of Buo- 
naparte by the people, 407. 

Freneli Revoiution, Letter on the 
subject of its Consequences on the 
Romish power, 196—Further Con- 
sideration of the Subject, 201. 

French Manners and Character, In- 
cident descriptive of, 249. 

French Atrocities, Effectual means 
of preventing, 410. 

Free Trade to India, Remarks on the 
policy of, 332,541, 

Germany, Its Independence, the ob- 
ject of the present continental war, 
A06. 
slouetster, Bishop of, His Protes- 
tant Letter to Lord Somers consi- 
dered, 150—Compliment to his 
Lordship’s Character ibid.—Impor- 
tant declaration by him, 155— 
His objection to a Hypothesis of 
LordgSomers, 140—Just Remarks 
by him on the necessity in every 
State, 14v—Interesting appeal to 
Protestant Dissenters, 145—THis 
Remarks on the dangerous Influ- 
ence which Catholic Members 
would ebtain in Parliament, 155— 
His Letter seriously and earnesily 
recommended, 165. 

Gold, The Question whether it ts the 
Standard of Value, considered, 11 
—Remarks onthe Mint price of, 16, 
17—Shewn not to be tie Standard 
of value, 19. 

Gold Coins, Table of the various 
ones made in England in different 
Reigns, with some important Infer- 
ences therefrom, 15, 16. 

Good Humour, Conspicuous in_ the 
French Character, 167. 

Government, Its power to alter the 
Coins asserted, in opposition to Lord 
Lauderdale, 17—What it ought to 
do relative to the mint price, and 
the issue of a new coinage, 19. 

Grattan, His proposed Biil in favour 
of the Catholics, 634. 

Great Britain, Her Conduct contrast- 
ed with that of the United States, 

90. 


Gregory VII, called Hildebrand, His 
usurpation of a supremacy in ec- 
Clesiustiral affairs, ¢94—His Elec- 
tion, 296—tle excommunicates the 
E peror, and publishes a blasphe- 
mous Anathema, v98—His Death 
and Canonization, 299. 

Guy, Mr., His Pocket Cyclopaxdia 
considered, 394—Its plan, 393. 

HALES, Dr., Remarks on his Letters 
on the religious and political Te- 
nets of the Romish Hierarcy, 189. 

Halifax, Lord, His condactre- 
specting the silver coinage m King 
VWiliam’s Reign, considered 17, 

Hawes, Mr. Wm., His poem which 
was intended to be sung at the Pitt 
Anniversary Dinner, 66@, 

Heloise, Her Letter to Abelard, a 
new Translation of, considered 
468—Her Character considered, 
ibid, 469— Beauty of Pope's Trans- 
lation remarked on, 469—Evil Ten- 
dency of her Letters, 470—Speci- 
men of the new Translation, with 

temarks, 471. 

Henry Ill. of France. His subjects 
absolved from their allegiance, by 
reason of his protection of the Pro- 
testants to, 508. 

Henry VIII. of England, His mission 
to the foreign Universities on the 
Subject of his Divorce from Queen 
Catherine, 508. 

Hildebrand, See Gregory VII. 

Hobast Lord, His opinion on the 
propriety of giving the Inhabitants 
of Trinidad a form of government 
similar to those of the other Colo- 
nies, 127. 

Holland ,Lord, Remarks by him, re- 
specting aliedged misrepresentations 
respecting the frish Catholics, 149, 
150, 

Horsley, Dr. H's Demonstrations on 
the Snuject of Light, 47. 

House of Commons, Lamentable In- 
difference of many of its members 
tothe established Religion of this 
Country, deplored, 480. 

Hull, Gen. His proclamation on in- 
vading Canada, considered, 88—His 
Surrender to the British Troops, 
97, to 105. 

Human Body, Interesting considetra- 
tion of its structure and economy, 
268. 

Hutchinson, Lord, His Mission to the 


Russian Army, before the peace of 


Tilsit, considered, 568. 
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Hutton, Dr. His Sermon preached at 
Boston at the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
Visitation in July, 1812, 178—Able 
Defence of the Articles of the 
Chorch of England, 179—His Re- 
marks on unauthorized preachers 
and Teachers, 181. 

INDIA, Important Considerations on 
the Impolicy of encouraging Ship- 
building there, 347—Ruinous con- 
sequences to be apprehended from 
it at home, ibid. The want of an 
ecclesiastical Establishment there, 
complained of, 549. 

India-built Ships. The opinion of 
Lord Wellesley as to their being 
entitled to the privileges of British 
Ships, 348—'Their admission toa 
freedom of Trade Ccisapproved, 400 
— Farther considered, with the ar- 
guments used iu favour of their ad- 
mission, 575, to 529. 

Inscription, Singular one at a town 
in Persia, supposed to have been 
written by a Frenchman, 183. 

Instrumental music, Letter on the 
propriety of its uses in Churches, 
645. 

Trishman, Curious Anecdote of one, 
433. 

Irish Trader, Whimsieal Anecdote of 
one, 336. 

Irish Rebellion, in 1641, Some Ac- 
countof ifs Origin and progress, 61 
—Supreme Council of the contede- 
rate Catholics on that occasion, de- 
scribed, with their enactments or or- 
dinances, 62, 63—Treacherous Con- 
duct of the Rebels towards the 
Lerd Licutenant, described, 64— 
Their Oath of Associations, 65— 
Their Embassy to the Pope, to the 
Kings of France and Spain, and the 
Duke of Lorrain, considered, 67— 
They invest the Duke with the 
Kingdom of Ireland, 68. 

Irish Papists, Their restless disposi- 
tion to Sedition and Rebellion, com- 
mented on, 458 to 461. 

Irish Priests, Cunning Artifice prac- 
tised by them, previous to the Re- 
bellion there, 3505. 

JUDGES, Instances of Venality of, 
in former times, 445. 

Judgment on the Last India Mono- 
poly, a poetical paraphrase of a 
late Edinburgh Review, 325---The 
Case opened, 330. 


Index. 


KILKENNY, Account of the Dinner 
given there to the Friends of Reli- 
gious Liberty, with a Description 
of the Guests, Toasts, &c. 58. et seq. 
Bigotry and Intolerance of its Po- 
pith Inhabitant, described, 72, 73 
—Resolutions entered into by the 
Popish Ciergy at a meeting there, 
73—Instance of the ferocity of the 
Papists there, 76. 

Kirkland, Mr., Observations on his 
Appendix to the inquiry inte the 
Present State of Medical Surgery, 
by the late Dr. Kirklaud, 556. 

Kirkland, Dr. His great ability in me- 
dical Surgery, considered, ibid. 

LAMBERT, Mr., his perpetual 
Balance,.or Book-keeping by double 
Entry, 615, to 617. 

Lancers, their soperiority over other 
Cavalry, described, 371—Their 
Adoption in the British Army re- 
commended, ibid. 372—How to be 
formed, witha description of their 
Uniform, Arms, &c.&c. 374, to 377, 

Lauderdaie, Earl, his work called 
* the Depreciation of the Paper Cur- 
rency of Great Britain, proved,” 
considered, 1—Tendency of the 
Work described, 2~—His opinion 
respecting Gold and Bank Notes, 
ibid—His Arguments in proof of 
the Depreciation of Bank Notes, 
13—Strange assertion of his Lord- 
ship, 15—His Position respecting 
the Depreciation of Paper Curren- 
cy, shewn to be talse, 20 to 24. 

Laughlin, Mr.,his persecution by the 
Irish Papists, described, 74. 

Le Clerc, his opinion of episcopacy, 
180. 

Louis, XV. his struggle with Pope 
Innocent XI. 307. 

Liberty, a poem, by Mr. William 
Hawes, 660. 

Light, Remarks on the different doc- 
trines of, 47, 48. 

Liverpool, Lord, his letter to Gover- 
nor Hislep on tne subject of ‘Trini- 
dad, considered, 120—Fallacy of 
the several positions contained in 
it, detected, 122—Letier to him on 
the Cathohe Claims, 189. 

Lorraine and Brandenburgh, mutual 
jealousy of, described, 403. 

Louis XVIII. Probable etiects of his 
recent proclamation te the French 
people, 407. 
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Lough Neagh, its petrifactions con- 
sidered, 46, 47. 

MANUALS, of the Papists and Pro- 
tants, contrasted, 189. 

Marquis Wellesicy, the wisdom 


and vigour of his government in 
India, considered, 54¢—His opi- 
nion on the right of India built 
ships to the privileges of British 


ships, 343. 
Medicine, remarks on the present 
system of, in the Metropolis, 194, 
Middleton, Dr., his letter from Rome, 
on the conformity between Popery 

and Paganism, 189. 

Milner, Dr., Challenge to him, 160— 
Remarks on his impositions, 16¢— 
His opinion on papal supremacy, 
305. 

Misietoe, curious fact respecting the, 
42. 

Monopolies, whether of amusements 
or of commerce, strongly objected 
to, 235—How far the word is appli- 
cable to the East India Company, 
543. 

More, Sir Thomas, anecdote of, 445 

Morier, Mr. His journey through 
Persia Armenia, and Asia Minor to 
Constantinople, considered, 182— 
His reception by the heir apparent 
of Persia, 184—Describes an enter- 
tainment given by the prime minis- 
ter, ibid—Remarks on the author’s 
style, 185. 

Murdo O‘Lavery, curious anecdotes 
of, 189, 

Murphy, Arthur, His life, written by 
Mr. Foote, 215— His birth and eda- 
cation described, 214, %15--His 
first appearance on the stage, 215 
—is admitteda student of Lincoln’s 
Tun, 216—Leaves the bar from 
a siuglar circumstance, 217— 
His introduction to Dr. Johnson, 
218—Singular occurrence related, 
much to the creditof Mr. Murphy, 
¢i9—Specimen of his poetry, 2v0 
—His dispute with Mr. Garrick, 
respecting his tragedy of ‘ The 
Orphan of China,’ 22?—Remarks 
on his play calied “‘ The Way to 
Keep Him,” 224—His last comedy 
described, 226—Curious anecdote 
related by him, 228—Statement of 
the sums he obtained as the prices 
of his va:ious dramatie productions, 
¢29--Mr. Burke’s letter to iim oa 
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his translation of Tacitus, 230— 
He becomes the patron of the 
Royalty Theatre, 233—His last pro- 
duction described, 237—Curious 
occurrence arising out of the publi- 
cation of one of his works. 

NAP. BUONAPARTE'’ expedition 
to and from Russia, described in 
verse, 323 

National benevolent institution, pros- 
pectus of, 530—Plan of tie insti- 
tution, 531—Qualification of peti- 
tioners, 532—Appeal to the public, 
ibid— National advantage of the in- 
stitution, considered, 553—Regu- 
lations, 534 

Navigation Act, its occasional viola- 
tion to be regretted, 400. 

Navy Chaplains, the new regulations 
respecting their appointments, con- 
sidered, With an enumeration of 
abuses thereof, 313. 

Nauclerus, his remarks on the respon- 
sibility of ship-owners, 510. 

Negroes, extravagant and irrational 
scheme respecting them in the 
West Indies, considered,. 127. 

Neutrality, among nations, what it 
really is, as applied to the recent 
conduct of the American govern- 
ment, 89. 

New-year, the compliments of, con- 
sidered, 442—Gilts offered at that 
season, ibid—The customs of the 
Romans at that period of the year, 
described, 445. 

New Whigs, their conduct desczibed, 
630. 

Nolan, Mr. his objections to the 
uvion of churchmen with the Bible 
Society, 22—Extract, shewing the 
serious evils to be apprehended 
from the coalition, and the state of 
schism in this country, 23 to 25— 
The danger of such coalitions, con- 
sidered by him at considerable 
length, and with great ability, 27 
to 33—The institutions of simiiar 
associations in the United States 
of America, considered by him, 
29—The political dangers of those 
foreign associations, 30—Anotlier 
interesting extract oa the contempt 
of the dissenters for the rules and 
ordinances of the biblé, 33—Justi- 
fication of himself, by the opinions 
of the church in the purest ages, ~ 
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55—Concluding remarks on the ex- 
 ¢elienee of U 
Now Omnis i} 
young Wykamist, 655. 
Nortolk, Duke of, his observation re- 
specting the Catholics of Ireland, 


> tray tl 
Wwol Ns 00. 


poem, by a 


149. . 
Norway, the contemplated annexa- 
tion of her to Sweden, considers 


555. 597. 
Northiumbriensis, 
the resulis from 
India-)nilt ships 
commcres 
Nor wie Bishop of, 
tie Catholic Question, 
A dmonition to, 151- 
OATH, canonica! one. 
man Cathol > pric 
nation, 301, 
Oaths, familiar ones of various per- 


his bs ervations on 
the admissien of 
to the general 
of the empire, 525. 
his Speech ou 
146--Serious 
taken by Ro- 
sts on their ordi- 


t 
sonages, 454. 
Guaetes ive conduet certain land- 
holders- in De ot By to their te- 


fants, tu 
tion, #12. 
Orange Lustitvtion, 


uciing tie Cath: O1ic pe ti- 


of, considered, 61 —its ¢ 
Ireland, 6/C—Useful exert o; 

its members against the Ludiditcs 
in Lancashire, ibid—To what cause 
it derives its origin. 6¢5—T ie ser- 
vices of its members in tue Tvisht 
relfeliion, 6g6—Calumny of which 
they have’ beceime the objects. 027 
—Their true principles, ov8. 63 


Ormond, Doke of, his 

i¢@ Tris: napi ts described, 63. (0. 
Orrery,Lerd, lis Guservations on the 
pertidy of tie Irish rebels m 1046, 
64 


treatnicrt by 


Otway Thos., his character as a dra- 
mutic writer remerked on, 390— 
Indelicacy of some of his plays, 
considered, ibid — His birth, hfe, 


and melancuoly cat 

>) nn 

Pe be a 
Oxiee, Mr. 

errors of 


astropue, 591, 
nttor ’ 
eTicy the 


Jolin, his } 
204. 


Michaelis 
PAPISTS, in stance of their intole- 
rauce in Irclund, 70O—Tenet held 
by them, overlooked by their advo- 
cates in parliament, 455—Ineffi- 
cacy of the preposed securiiies, 
proposed by them for the scene 
of the established e! 


on 


wrech,.488. 


Park, J. A. Esq., jost eviogium on the 
merits of his private character, 


aS. 
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Parliament, the question of its omni- 
potence, considered, with the opi- 


. 


nions of Coke, Blackstone, De 
Lolme, Christian, Holt, Smollet, 
Locke, and Junius, thereon, 153 


to 136—-Tie opinion of Dr. Hun- 
tingford on the subject, 1356—Its 
omnipotence denied, 138. 
Patriot, parody on the speech of a 
celebrated one, to the election meet. 
at the Crown and Anchor, 210. 
Pearce, Dr., interesting anecdote of, 
a4. 


Ing 


Perceval, Mr.. obscrvations on the 
excellence of his character, 46: 
Persia, missicn of Sir Harford Jones 

to, considered, 18z—King of, de- 


¢ 
scribed, 183— Disposition to the 
rv irvellous in the young men there, 
:4— Description of the Harems, 
5a! S 
Piukuney, Col., his travels in France, 
considered, 163— His opinion of 
chants in general, 16i1—Excel- 
cription of the sameucss of 
a sea voyare, 165—His remark on 
val dos ninion, 166—Com- 
remarks on the 


HE | 


: ) 
rent as 


Briti i 


2 ‘ : 
paranve disposi- 


i 


tics of the French, Engiish, and 
Americans, 167 — Humorous de- 
scription of the commissary at Ca- 


lais, 165— Interesting adventure 
described, with a deseripiion of 
French female beauty, 171—Melan- 
choly description of « party of con- 
scripts, 173—Concels emarks 
on the merits of the work .47 
Its consideration resumed, 

Interesting description of a Fren 
party, ibid—Their mode of danc- 
ing described, Colonel's 
description of Buonaparte, 241— 
nen 14 description ‘of a country 
breakfast in the neizhbourhood of 
Paris, ibid—-Roma lie occnrrence 
described, 242—'The travellers ac- 
commodation for the night, in a 
described, 


ing 
a 
1§--- 


il 


239—The 


village, 


945 bese DD. serip- 


tion of the Fieue ty mode ot tcemate 
education, 244—Incident descrip- 
tive of the want of native in idlesty 


in, the French wome: 
scription of tours to the capital of 
Touraine, ibid— Favourable con- 
cinding remarks ow the work, 249. 
Pin Money, origin of the term, 446. 
Pitt, Mr., his chaiacter vindicated 
from a charge of apost acy, touch- 
ing perliamentary reform, 278, 279 


, 24 5 = De- 








Tn le UC. 


ne 
—Sensible observatic 


n of a certain 
literary journal on the subject, 279 
—His opinion respecting the obser- 
vance navy igation LAWS, 
Just eucomium on his great talents, 
566. 

Piants, remarks on the as« 
the sap in, 

Plowden, Rev. Chas. his 
tions on mod 


4 )( eum 


of the 


DnSion oO 


considera- 

rn opinions of the fal- 
libility of the Pope, 304. 

Pope, Mr. Ches. his practic labhide- 
ment of the laws and customs re! 


tive to the iimnort, export, an 
Coasting trad f Great Britain, 
xe n ieiea, 4 

Poe, His sur nACY 1 reign coun- 
tri in f euy ‘ ( lia- 
Nitv, shewn not to have ex! oo 
—Histor tie gre urantouority 
of, 81—H ippointment suewnu, 
from roiety of ant thes, io 
ha b : OFigina {4 de} vide i 
the « t of the empcror, Y9S— 


Gari of obcdience and fidelity to 
him, w ich ever, Komun Catholic 
bis! ito take, 
ions urged against thus 
Oath in differcat cormtries, 9838, 209, 
Popish Statemen’, ron the, 452. 
Pound Steriins, antiquity of the u 
the termin Enceiand, 13. 
Precious omy ls, the increase in the 
price of in of wrope ac d for, 


counter 
© 
LO-« 


j—\ a- 


rious objec 





Prince Regent, remarks on his cha- 
racter as a finished gentlemen, 3435 

letter to the 
Wales, and her answer, 357, 355— 
His letter censured, 358. 

Prince William of Gloucester, his 
visit to Montague House, as de 
scribed by Lady Douglas, 354. 

Princess of Wales, letters to, com- 
prising the only trae history of the 
celebrated Book, considered, 186 
—Remarks on the injunction ob- 
tained trom the court of chancery, 
to prevent the author from publish- 

‘ing or disposing of that book, 182 
—Lady Deuglias’s statement con- 
sidered, 259—Her royal highness’s 
first acquaint ance with that lady, 

963—Her innocence and purity vin- 
dicated, 266—Her education and 
talents asserted, 
the country on her 
ed, 412. 
Pr: stor, Rey. Mr., Interesting appeal 


wwe 
— His 


case, cOnsider- 


Princess 04 


35z— The sense of 


j 5] 
by him on behalf of the Foresters 
of a lil, or ‘is al 4 ronate iecl- 
1 O Liem - 

Protestati of the Ambassador of 
the Preneh ing, agamst the Coun- 
ci ot ‘Ti nt, wc. 547. 

Prussia, her junction with Russia 
aguinst France, considercd, 401— 


Her late humilbati tributed to 


on at 


her OwD policy, ov 1. 
RALEIGI bi letter on the dangers of 
encouraging ship-building in Asia, 


‘ 


16 
Re , Dr., of 
tise on the 
Consun 
Relig riguUs 
tence in 


servations on his Trea- 
v arieties of Pulmonary 
Ipuo)8H, aC, 194, 
Voleration, its non-exis- 
hohe countries towards 
shewn,145. 
R: sponsibility, the extensive 


> ‘ + 
f CL SLAMS, 


one to 


wh ich ship owners are exposed, con- 
lered, 510. 
hie: olution in 16! prudent and cau- 
tio con rr of the actors in the, 
di ribed, Je 
Rhyming R ae, &e. for the amuse- 


ment of youn 


of young Oxonians, with ex- 
amples, 617, 6:8. 

Richard the First, selections from the 
unpublished play so called, 515— 
4.21 ---555---646——-716. 

Rokeby, a poem, by 
deseribed, 377. 

Roman Catholics, proved to be upon 
principle hostile to all Protestant 
establishments, 480---Mr. Grattan’s 
proposed bill for removing their dis- 

itions, with Sir. C. Hip- 
pesiey’s rejected amendinents, and 
Mr. Canning’s clauses, 654---Pro- 
posed re ujations on the nomina- 
tion of their prelates, 640. 

Roscoe, Mr., iiis review of Mr. Can- 
nine’s spceches considered, 
Instances of contradiction an con- 
fusion in his ideas, 
ungentleman 


Walter Scott, 


guint 


O77 7U--< 


7A, Y72---His 

ly at‘acks on Mr. Can- 
ning, reprobated, ¢74---To what 
they are attributable, 275---His ac- 
cusations further considered, 276 to 
286---His attempt to expose Mr. 
Cauning's observations on war and 
scarcity, 286---His observations on 
peace 90. 

Rose, Mr., statements taken from his 
spee ch on the bullion question, 22. 

Royal Sociwty, remarks on its foun- 
dation and excellence, 37---Its influ- 
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ence on civilization, on moral and 
physical science, considered, 58, 
Royalty Theatre, its first opening, and 
under the patronage of Mr. Mur. 
phy, 233 to 235. 

Russia, her population at the time of 
- Peter the Great, 561---And at the 
present day, ibid-~Correct view of 
the motives and objects of Buona- 
parte in his attack on her, *63--- 
Her taxation described, ibid---Her 
former and present military force, 
564---The character in which she 
entered into the war, which ended 
m the peace of Tilsit, 566---The 
skill and valour of her officers and 
soldiers, vindicated, 578---Import- 
ant results to be expected from their 
invasion, 579. 

Russians, their present successful con- 
test with France, and late glorious 
expulsion of her forces from their 
country, applauded, 396, 597 ---- 


Their subsequent successes describ- 
ed, 405. 

Sanderson, Mr., His Appeal to the 
Imperial Parliament upon the Co- 
Yonial Ciaims concluded, 113—His 
Remarks on Lord Liverpool’s Let- 


ter to Gen. Hislop, 120—Judici- 
ous observations by him, on the 
subject of ‘Faxation in Trinidad, 
4124—Further Remarks on the ne- 
cessity of the Introduction of the 
British Constitution there, 126— 
His excellent Kefiections on the 
Tevelling System, 129, 

Saxons, Their separation from the 
French, considered, 406, 

Schism, Letter on the effects of, 

Scott, Walter, His poem called Roke- 
by, described, 577—The scene and 
period of the poem, described, 378 
—Interesting Fxtracts from it, 
with corresponding Descriptions, 
5S7¥, to 583—Favourable Remarks 
on tue Piece, 388 to 590. 

Search, Right of, in Great Britain, 
towards all neutrals, msisted on, 
90, 91. 

Secret Committee in Ireland, Extract 
trom the Examination of, 161. 

Sewcll, Hon. J. Chief Justice of 
the District of Quebec. His charge 
to the Grand Jury on the invasion 
of Canada, 206. 

Shepherd, eurious Conftes:ion of one 
to a Priest, S6Y. 


Inder. 


Ship-building, The Dangers of en- 
couraging itin India, 86—Resolu- 
tions of the London Siiip Owners on 
the Subject, ibid—Importance of 
its Encouragement in Great Bri- 
tain, with a Sketch of the numerous 
Classes whose ‘Trades are connec- 
ted withit, 414—-Its alarming De- 
crease of late years in Great Britain 
shewn, 419 

Ship Owners, Their Resolutions res- 
pecting India-built Ships, 86 — Their 
Responsibility considered, with the 
various Statutes limiting the same, 
the Reasons of the passing thereof, 
and the intended application to 
Parliament for further Relief there- 
from, 518, to 525. 

Sidmouth, Lord, His political con- 
duct and principles applauded, 155. 

Smith, Mr., Observations on his Dis- 
cussion of the Bullion Question, 
and Address to the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, 1—His Remarks on Lord 
Tanderdate’s work on the Paper 
Currency, with a spirited illustration, 
2, to 5—His Theory and Doctrine 
described, with a further Refutation 
of Lord Lauderdale, 5—Contrasts, 
his assertions with those of his 
Lordship, 7—Pecultar Feature in 
his ‘Theory touching an artificial 
Standard, ibid—Remarks on his 
Style, ibid.—His work recoimmen- 
ded, 22. 

Smith, Judge, Extraordmary circum. 
stances touching the framing of his 
Comission, 113—Its nature cone 
sidered, 115—Its ill-gality demon- 
strated, 116—His Doctrine re:- 
pecting mortgages in Crinidad, 117 
— His Invitation 0} Spanish Lawycis 
froin the Cityof Caracas, considered, 
118—His Abandonment of the 
Island and return to Engfand, 120. 

Somers, Lord, His Speech on the Ca. 
tholic Question remarked on, 151— 
His notions of Right shewn to be 
erroneous, 141—His Assertion res- 
pecting Mr. Pitt, and the Irish ani- 
ou contradicted, i5z—His Re. 
marks on Disqualifications, 15¢— 
Instence of his inconsistency, 158. 

Spain, Remarks on the present state 
of things there, 408. 

Strachan, “Dr. , Remarks on his Ser, 
mon preached at York in Upper 
Canada, 549—Opening of his Dis- 
course, ibid. —Eatracts, 551—Ano- 
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ther on patriotism, 559?—On the 
jawiulaess of bearing arms, 555. 

St. Ambrose, Interesting Anecdote 
of, 449—His Conduct towards the 
Emperor Theodosius, 450. 

St. John, Dr., Interesting Anecdote 
of, 55—Extract from a Sermon of 
his, 56. 

St. Stephen’s Day, Its observance 
considered, 447—The period of his 
Martydom, 448. 

Sunday, Origin of that Day, 438— 
Its observance among the Romans 
and Saxons, ibid—Its Regular Ce- 
lebration commenced, ibid—Ordi- 
nations ef various Kings of Eng- 
land respecting, ibid. 

Sweden, Her junction with the Allies 
agaiust France, considered, 401— 
The Treaty with her and Russia 
defended against the opposition, 
594. 

Syntax, Dr.. His Tour in search of the 
Picturesque, a poem, considered, 
490—Discovers a new source of 
ease and plenty, 49¢—Curious dia- 
logue between him and qa Country 
Squire, 495—His Interview with 
the Buokseiler, 496—Just Reflec- 
tions on the present State of the 
Stave, and Description of the Cha- 
racter of Garrick, 498, 499. 

TALBOT, Francis, an Irish protes- 
tant, Singular censure passed by a 
Popish Bishop against, 76. 

Taxation, Kemarks on the present 
mode and extent, of in France and 
of the peculiar manner of punish- 
ing Defaulters there, 174. 

Theatres, Remarks on the present 
want of internal Regulation in, 
v34. 

The Castles of Woolfnorth, and Mont 
Fagle, a Novel, considered, 49— 
Description of the piece, 51—Spe- 
cmen of the poetry, 52. 

The Progress of Learning, a poem 
by a young Wykamist, 108, 

The process of Cassandra, a poem, 
by a voung Wykamust, 109. 

Tie Battles of Salamanea, and Bar- 
rosa, a poem, described, 191. 

The ‘irifle,au excelient new Ballad, 
658. 

The present Times, an Tronico, Chro- 
uicd, Politico, Satirico Poem, re- 
niaras On, with Extracts, 192, 195. 

Tue tieauine Book ; or Delicate, Inves- 
tivation, considered, 257. 

The Mourning Wreath, a Tribute to 


the memory of the late Mr. Perce- 
val, with other poems, considered, 
466—Remarks on the other poems, 
with an impressive Address to Buo- 
naparte, from one called Abuera, 
4753—Another Fragment, inscribed 
to Mr. G. Lewis, 475. 

The Protestant Ascendancy, One of 
the standing Toasts of the Pitt club, 
remarked on, 625. 

Thompson, Dr., Observations on his 
History of tie Royal Society from 
its Institution tothe end of the 18th 
Century, 36—His Classification, 40 

. Quotation, ibid,—His Considera- 
tion of Botany, 4i—Another In- 
teresting Quotation, 42—Curious 
Conclusion of, respecting the im- 
proved Quality in Grain, 45—In- 
siances of personality in the Au- 
thor, ibid, 46--His Remarks on 
petrifactions considered, 46, 47-— 
His Book on Mathematics, 47— 
Concluding Remarks on the work, 
48, 

Thornton, Mr., His Edition of Jt- 
way’s works censidered, 390-+His 
biographical Description of the 
Author commended, 3+1—ilis Re- 
marks on the concluding lines of 
the Orphan 392---.His Edition ree 
commended, 393 

Tilsit, Some of its immediate effects 
described, 605. 

Trinidad, Mr. Sanderson's, Appeal 
on behalf of, considered, 115-- 
The usage tiere respecting mor'- 
gages under the Spanish govern- 
ment, 117--The mode of levying 
the Taxes there, 124---Cruelties 
perpetrated there under tue Sanc- 
tion of Spanish Laws, remarked oa 
123, 

Troy, Dr., His opinions on the Pope's 
Supremacy, 30). 

Tyrone, Earl of, His Rebellion, and 
the Conduct of the Pope therein, 
909, 

VALUPF, Defniiion of the Term, ac- 
cordiag to Lord Lauderdale, Mr, 
Smith, &e. 11---How valve is to be 
ascertained, with a refutation of 
Lord Lauderdal’s Assertions on 
the Subject, 12, 

Vansittart, Myr lis new plan of 
Finance, coasidered, and approved, 
399, 

Uiated States, Their Candart ta. 

wards this Country, wit) their Tp. 

vasion of Carada, considered 
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89---True Cause of their going to 
war with Great Britain, 65- -Re- 
marks on their Tripoiitan war, 91 
---Points to be attended to by Great 
Britain in the Event of a negotia- 
tion for peace, 92---Orisin of the 
evolution which led to their In- 
pendence, considered, 93---Enu- 
meration of the Articles of the 
Treaty of Paris, on the Termination 
of the American War, shewing the 
Various modes in whick it was coun- 
teracted and evaded by them, 94. 


WATERFORD, Account of the Dia- 


I f dex. 


ner given there by the Roman Catho- 
ics to the Friends of religions Li- 
berty, in October 1812, 511---Guests 
described, 312. 

White Boys, in Ireland, Remarks 
on, 71 

Wilson. Mr., His further Defence of 
Abstract Occurrences considered, 
1---Hlis Doctrines described, 8--- 
Quotation respecting the Standard 
ot Value, ibid—Another on ab- 
stract measures, °---His work re- 
commended, 22. 
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